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FOREWORD 


It has been a happy augury for the B.M. Sri Smaraka Pratishtana 
that a succession of Birth Centenaries of Savants of Kannada 
Literature was celebrated during the short span of seven years 
(1979-86) of its existence. The Pratishtana takes pride in having 
celebrated the centenaries of those eminent personalities, namely 
Vachana Pitamaha P.G. Halakatti of Bijapur, Govinda Pai of 
Manjeswar, Channappa Uttangi of Dharwad, Acharya B.M. 
Srikantaya and Prof. T.S. Venkannaiya . A Seminar on Manusctip- 
tology , the first of its kind in our country, was held on the occasion 
of the Halakatti Birth Centenary (1981), and the papers presented 
at the Seminar were collected and published xmder the title 
Hastapratishastra. A Halakatti Commemoration Volume, ManJha, 
was released on the occasion. The Birth Centenary of B.M. Sri 
was celebrated in a big way throughout the Centenary year 
(1984) all over Karnataka and outside Karnataka. A National 
Seminar was organised by the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, in 
connection with the Centenary of B.M. Sri. T.P. Kailasam 
(Playwright) and Hilgol Narayana Rao of Gadag, in collaboration 
with the Pratishthana. The Birth Centenary of Prof. T.S. Venkan- 
naiya was celebrated in different places associated with his life 
and work like Talaku in Chitradurga district (his birth place), 
Challakere, Chitradurga, Dharwad and Bombay, where he 
prosecuted his studies . It was agedn the privilege of this institution 
to celebrate the Birth Centenary of S. Srikantaya in a significant 
manner during the Centenary Year (1986-87). 

Aithihasikaratna Sakaleshapvu Srikantaya, a leading advocate 
of Bangalore, played a distinguished part in the public life of 
Bangalore till about twenty years ago. The B.M. Sri Memorial 
Foundation undertook to celebrate the birth centenary in a 
befitting marmer by organising a Seminar on the 1 8th amd 1 9th of 
October, 1986, on Vijayanagar History. It was quite natural for 
the Pratishthana devoted to the memory of B.M. Sri to take this 
lead because B.M. Sri and S. Srikantaya were close associates in 
the academic activities of Bangalore. 
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The subject of the Seminar, Viz., Early History of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire, is appropnate because S.Snkantaya made his best 
contribution to it as is borne out by his memorable work JFounders 
of Vljayanag-ara. The valuable and scholarly papers, contributed to 
this volume appropriately deal with the various problems relating 
to the founding and development of the Kingdom from various 
relevant points of view of historical study. It is hoped that this 
Volume would prove to be an authoritative and invaluable 
reference work for students of Vijayanagara History. 

I would like to take this opportunity to express my deep 
gratitude on behalf of the B.M. Sri. Smaraka Pratishthana to all 
the scholars who have permitted us to include their scholarly 
studies in this Volume. We are particularly beholden to Dr. G .S. 
Dikshit who not only conducted the Seminar in cin efficient manner 
but also took the onerous responsibility of editing this Volume, at 
our request, bestowing meticulous attention to processing the 
text of papers for printing. Our grateful thanks are also due to Sri. 
S. Ramachandra, son of S, Srikantaya, who ably assisted the 
editor in seeing through the proof-sheets. 

We are also thankful to Dr. B. Narasimhaiah for the courtesy of 
making available copies of photographs pertaining to Hampi 
excavations and other photographs from the Archives of the 
Department of Archaeology, Govt, of India. 

The publication of this Volume would not have been possible 
but for the timely financial assistance secured by the Director of 
the Department of Archaelogy from the Govt, of Karnataka, to 
whom the Pratishthana owes a deep debt of gratitude. 

Special acknowledgement should go to Shri. R.G. Prasad for 
the excellent and speedy execution of the printing of the Volume, 

M.V. SEETHA RAMIAH, 

Bangalore President 

Dated, 13th February 1988. B.M. Sri. Memorial Foundation 
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INTRODUCTION 


This introduction is in three parts. In the first part, there is an 
account of S. Snkantaya as a historian. The second part indicates 
the nature of the seminar, the proceedings of which form the 
subject - matter of this work . In the third part, certain introductory 
subiects which could not be covered in the seminar for various 
reasons have been dealt with in order to supplement the proceed - 
ings and make them as complete as possible. 

The Vijayanagara Empire was founded in 1336. Six hundred 
years later m,1936, its sex-centenary was celebrated in Hampi on 
a memorable scale and on that occasion the Vijayanagrara Sex- 
centenary Commemoration Volume was published. In 1970, 
another celebration was held in Hampi - Hospet and that was a 
seminar on Vijayanagara History organised by the History Dept, 
of the Kamatak University, Dharwad. Unfortunately, its proceed- 
ings could not be published. After this, the next celebration was 
the S . Srikantaya birthcentenary which was held in Bangalore,m 
October 1986^ and it was in the form of a Seminar on Early 
Vijayanagara History, the most important part of which relates to 
the problems concerned with the foundation of that empire. 
That this celebration was held in the year of the six hundred and 
fiftieth birth- anniversary of that great empire is a happy 
coincidence. 


I S. SRIKANTAYA AS A HISTORIAN 


Inspiration from Historians 

Though a lawyer by profession, Saklespur Srikantaya 
developed by stages into a writer on humanities and social 
sciences and especially as a historian . He has himself described 
how his interest in history was kindled and encouraged. Coining 
as he did from the heart of the Hoysala country, he was naturally 
attracted to Hoysala history and their capital Halebid or Dora- 
samudra popularly called as Dwarasamudra. He wanted to 
find out if Dora after whom the capital was named was in 
anyway connected with Dhora a Rashtrakuta King. He could 
think only of his teacher in Central College, Bangalore, 
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Dr. S. Krlshnaswami Aiyangar, with whom he could freely discuss 
this and many other of his historical problems. He met him in 
1909. The doctor not only discussed with him his problems, but 
also told him his idea of having an institution in Bangalore for 
antiquanan studies. Little did Snkantaya know that the institution 
which was being thought of was none other than the Mythic 
Society. When, Snkantaya settled down in Bangalore as a lawyer 
he continued his studies in Hoysala history. Accidentally, he 
met Edward Thompson, author of 'History of India' who suggested 
to him to get into touch with the Mythic Society. Accordingly, he 
met Father Tabard who invited him to give a couple of lectures in 
the Mythic Society. When he did so, the Father was so much 
impressed that he persuaded Snkantaya to become Branch Secre- 
tary for History m the Mythic Society. This was in 1917, thereafter 
for 40 years i.e. till 1956, his association with Mythic Society 
continued. And in the later years his name became synony- 
mous with that Society. Snkantaya acknowledges that 
he owed a great deal to Father Tabard. He says : To me he 
was a teacher, guide, philosopher and f nend . His paternal interest 
in me continued till his last days and it was his goodwill and his 
example which enabled me and sustained me in my work through- 
out the period I was associated with the Mythic Society'. Apart 
from S. Krlshnaswami Aiyangar and Tabard, he came into touch 
With other historians in connection with his work for the Mythic 
Society and they were among others Father Heras, Mons. 
Dubrueil of Pondicherry and Otto Stein of Czechoslovakia. 

Travel Literature 

Interest in the work for the Mythic Society took Siikantaya to 
many places in South India . Some of these tours and explorations 
resulted in lectures in the Mythic Society and articles in its journal. 
Such are his articles — very detailed ones “ almost hand-books 
— on Halebid, Anuradhapura and Chitradurga and short notes on 
Hampi and Pondicherry. But his masterpiece in this genre is 
The KaUasa PiJgriimag^e of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
which he wrote from the diaries of those who had accompanied 
the Maharaja. Sir C.V. Raman while reading this book thought 
that Srikantaya was a member of the party and was surprised to 
hear later that he was not. Then he remarked 'so my anxiety grew 
aU the more how he could have given such an impressive and 
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colourful narration of the travel and then I knew about the depth 
of his scholarship'. 

Biographies of Great Men 

To the elucidation of the cultural history of India, Srikantaya 
contributed in many ways, the most notable being his issue of the 
special number of the Quarterly Journal oi The Mythic Society 
devoted to the Culture and Heritage of Karnataka. It contains 
articles on Indian Culture by K.M.Panikkar, K.M.Munshi, 
Humayun Kabir, Guru Dutt and Masti. Srikantaya has contributed 
to the pages of this joumed at various times biographical sketches 
of Great Indians, like AsSka, Sankarachlrya, Vidyaranya, Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, Vivekananda, Tagore Aurabindo and 
Gandhi. He has also exhaustively reviewed some of the greatest 
works of our times like Ananda Coomaraswamy's Time and 
Eternity, Gandhi's Hind Swaraj and Radhakrishnan's Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought. 

Among the great men of Karnataka, his writtings contain — 
some long and some short-sketches of M. Shama Rao, R- Nara- 
simhachar, N.S. Subba Rao, 'The Yuvaraja Kanthirava Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, M.H. Krishna, B.M. Srikantaya and Visveswaraya. 


Kamatak History 

In political history, three periods of Kamatedca History attracted 
his attention — the Hoysala, his first love, the Vijayanagara and 
the Wo4eyat periods. Curiously enough, it was an outsider viz. 
Tabard, who gave him a hint about the connection which may 
have existed between these three periods. Srikantaya hand- 
somely acknowledges this debt thus : 'One of the ideas which he 
put forward was a connection between the Hoysa^s and the 
Mysore Royal Family, through the foimders of Vijayanagara — 
Harihara and Bukka. I believe I was able to pick it up and make 
some contribution to the subject in my articles on the "Founders 
of Vijayanagara". Earlier historians like Krishn€iswami Aiyzuigar 
and Heras had suggested that the Hoysa}as and the Founders of 
Vijayanagara Empire were connected and Srikantaya strength- 
ened their line of thinking. In the Seminar, this subject viz. the 
relation between the Hoysa^^s and Vijayanagara was discussed 
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threadbare and hence, we need not go into it here. 

To Wodeyar History, Srikantaya s contributions are considerable . 
At the time of the Silver Jubilee of Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV s rule 
in 1927, he brought out a Hand-Book detailing the progress made 
by Mysore during the first twenty^ive years of the Great Ruler s 
reign. When this Pnnce passed away in 1940, Snkantaya devoted 
a special issue of his journal to his memory. This number is 
invaluable to all students of Wodeyar History. 

An Enlightenc^i Sanatani 

Srikantaya was not a blind follower or admirer of our Sanatana 
JDharma, He tried to probe deeper to find out how our rituals 
came to be established and only after understanding their origin, 
he approved them. This attitude is exemplified in his pamphlet 
on the "Symbolism of the 'Yajnopavita . According to his resear- 
ches, originally the upper garment was used in various positions 
for certain acts and it could be laid aside altogether in most 
ancient times. Gradually the cord of threads or yajnopavita came 
to be used in place of the upper garment and still later it came to 
have super-human virtues attributed to it. 

✓ 

But his greatest work on Sanatana JDharma is Sri Samkara- 
chaiya and His Mission. How relevant this subject is for our time 
he explains thus;'Samkaracharya's great compassion for mankind 
made him preach the gospel of fearlessness, without any narrow- 
ness or bigotry and with a breadth of vision and depth of under- 
standing unparallelled in the history of religious thought'. We 
may end with Srikantaya 's hope that 'the revival of Sanatana 
Dharma should rekindle and revivify our homes, where our 
women are struggling hard to preserve our ancient heritage — 
whether the means be that of Jnana. Karma or Bhakti — that 
was the mission of Sri Samkaracharya in the past amd may his 
noble example continue to be the pole-star of our lives today'. 

From his writings, it is possible to select and reprint short lives 
of our great men like Asoka, Samkaracharya, Ramakrishna Para- 
maha ms a, Vivekananda, Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV or notes on 
some of the immortal books of Ananda Coomaraswamy, Gandhi, 
Pladhakxishnan or a hand-book on Indian Culture. Such a selec- 
tion, when made emd published will be a suitable monriment to a 
great soul. 
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II 


The nature of the Seminar; 

The Sem’ ^ar centres refund two problems which have been 
discussed by S. Snkantaya in his Flounders of Vlj^ayanagara and 
an article entitled 'Vijayanagara andVidyaranya'. In both these, 
the problems that he tackled were : 

i) was the Sangama dynasty an indigenous independent one or 
was it subordinate to any other ruler? 

and 

ii) what, if any, part did Vidyaranya or the gurus of the Snngen 
Matha play in the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire? 

These very subjects form the core of the Seminar. But Vidya- 
ranya did not act alone . He took the help of others. These were 
Vedanta Desika and the Dwaita Saints. Further Vidyaraijya 
brought about a renaissance in our religion and literature. His 
works and those of his colleagues and contemporanes have also 
been discussed here . It was also an age of renaissance in Kannada 
and Telugu and their mutual influences have been covered here. 
Vira^iva religious leaders and writers found the conditions pre- 
vailing in the country under the Sangamas suitable to put their 
religion and literature on a firm footing. The early Vijayanagara 
rulers held the scales even as between the different religious 
sects. This is exemplified by Bukka's Kalya and ^ravana-Belgola 
edicts reminiscent of Asoka s edicts. 

All these activities centre round Hampi. Hence an account of 
the ruins of Hampi, Anegondi and the neighbourhood finds a 
place here . But what is seen above is nothing in comparison with 
what is hidden in Hampi. The excavations so far carried out by 
Dr. M.S. Nagaraja Rao have been described in his monumental 
Vijayanagara Progress Peports. Here an account of the exca- 
vations carried out by the Central Government in Hampi is 
given. But excavations alone do not tell the whole story. Epi- 
graphy, Coins and Ka^tas of Sringeri Matha are also enlightening . 
All these form the sribject - matter of the papers which are being 
published here. 
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South India on the eve of the establishment of the Vijayauaagara 
Empire, 

In the following account of the political and economic conditions 
in South India on the eve of the establishment of the Vijayanagara 
Empre the emphasis is laid on the economic conditions m the 
whole of India south of the Vindyas and political conditions in 
Maharashtra and Andhra* Subsequent articles deal with the 
political conditions in Karnataka and Tamilnadu. Towards the 
close of the thirteenth century. South India was divided between 
the four kingdoms, the Yadavas and the KakatTyas in the north, 
the Hoysalas m the centre and the Pai^dy^-s in the extreme south. 
The four kingdoms were always at war with one another. But this 
incessant warfare did not come in the way of the peaceful 
economic pursuits of the people. A contemporary writer, Isami, 
gives a poetic description of the wealth of the people of Devagiri, 
the capital of the Yadavas. He says, ''Every house possessed 
heaps of diamonds and was full of silver and gold. Huge stocks of 
silk were fotmd everywhere and where else can be had such 
variety of cloth except at Devagiri"^ Marco Polo, the prince of 
the mediaeval European travellers, who wrote, about 1 294, speaks 
equally highly about the cloth produced in the Kakatiya Kingdom. 
He wrote "In this kingdom are made the best and most delicate 

hucjkrams (muslin s) and those of highest praise they look like 

tissues of spider's web . There is no king or queen in the world 
but might be glad to wear them". He also says that "in that 
kingdom the people have great abundance of all the necessaries 
of life"*. 

Marco Polo says that the prosi>erity of the Kakatiya kingdom 
was among other things due to the diamonds mined there. "No 

other country, but this kingdom produces them, but there 

they are f oimd both abundantly and of large size"^. If the Kakatiya 
kingdom was famous for its diamonds, that of Pah4yas was known 
for its pearls . He says "the pearls are fished in great quantities for 
thence in fact come the pearls which are spread all over the 
world And the PaQdyan King received a good revenue from 
this industry. 
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Another source for the wealth of both the K^akatiya and Pandya 
kmgdon.s was foreign rade. So much wealth did the Kakatiya 
kingdom get from trade through its great port Motupaih that to 
outsiders hke Marco Polo, the Kakatiya king was known as the 
king of Motupaih. The backbone of this trade and the prosperity of 
South India was the class of merchants called Abraimans or the 
Gujarati Banias, who were at this time — end of the thirteenth 
century — as before and later to be found in many parts of South 
India. Marco Polo descnbes their activities thus "You must 
kriow that these Abraimans are the best merchants in the world 
and the most truthful, for they would not tell a he for anything on 
earth. If a foreign merchant who does not know the ways of the 
country applies to them and entrusts the goods to them, they will 
take charge of these and sell them in the most loyal manner 
seeking zealously the profits of the foreigner and asking no 
commission except what he pleases to bestow" . 

Marco Polo speaks of the practice of the Pandyan Kings of 
accumulating treasures.^. What he says of the Pandyas applied to 
the other kings of the peninsula. It was not only the kings who 
stored wealth, the temples like those of Chidambaram and 
Siirangam also were known for the same practice. Thus by the 
end of the thirteenth century South India was known to have vast 
accumulations of wealth in its palaces and temples. 

Alauddin Khaljis' first expedition to Devagiri, in 1294, opened 
his eyes to the riches accumulated by the Yadavas. After he 
ascended the throne, he sent his general Malik Kafur on three 
expeditions to the South (1306-10) to plunder its wealth and the 
general returned with treasure T^eyond the dreams of avarice'. 
Not only did the Khaljis discover the riches of the Peninsula, they 
also discovered the military weakness of its kingdoms. The 
Yadava kingdom was annexed to the Delhi Empire by the Khaljis 
and under their successor the Tughlaks, Muhammad bin Tughlak 
annexed the Kakatiya and Pandya Kingdoms, while the Hoysala 
became his tributary^. 

The effect of these successive invasions of the Khaljis and the 
Tugla^ks varied from kingdom to kingdom. The Yldava Kingdom 
in Maharashtra and North Karnataka comparatively speaking was 
affected least. Next came the Hoysalas, whose ruler Vira Ballala 
III followed the policy of bending before the storm and thus 
saved his kingdom from spoliation. The Kakatiya and Pandya 
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Kingdoms suffered most, the former because they resisted most 
and the latter because its Tughlak governor Ghiyasuddin, was 
one of the most cruel tyrants in history. The Vilasa inscription 
speaks of the sufferings of the Andhra people under Tughlak rule 
in words which are oft-guoted '"The cruel wretches subjected the 
rich to torture for the sake of their wealth, many of their victims 
died of terror at the very sight of their vicious countenances ... 
The cultivators were despoiled of the fruits of their labour. None 
dared to lay claim to anything whether it was a piece of property 
or one's own wife. The land of Tilings, left without a protector, 
suffered destruction from the Yavanas, like a foiest subjected to 
devastating wild fire" . 

It must be said to the credit of the Andhras that they resisted 
their oppressors most among all the South Indian peoples. 
Basing their remarks on the Vilasa inscription its editors say 
unable to bear the grinding tyranny of the Mussalmans, which 
was set on foot to wipe out their race, religion and culture, the 
Andhras as a people joined together and rose in revolt. Nobles 

and common folk voluntarily flocked to the standard of Prolaya 

Nayaka. The Brahmins and the farmers of the soil paid of their 
own free will taxes to enable the leaders to carry on the struggle 
for freedom successfully"'^. While Andhra became free from 
foreign rule, it did not become united under one ruler. Prolaya 
Nayaka and his younger brother Kapaya Nayaka^the leaders of 
the freedom movement, had to meet the opposition of the other 
Andhra chiefs like the Recarlas, the Bahmani rulers took 
advantage of these dissensions and played one against the other 
and conquered as much of Andhra as possible. The story of the 
Hoysala resistance is more complicated. How it ultimately led to 
the birth of the Vijayanagara Empire is the subject-matter of the 
forthcoming articles. 
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SECTION I 

ON THE EVE OF THE 
FOUNDATION OF VIJAYANAGARA 




POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN KARNATAKA BEFORE 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VIJAYANAG ARA EMPIRE 

B.R. GOPAL 

It has been said that Ballala III waged ''the real great war of 

national independence for about three decades" . On the 

other hand, it is also opined that "the descendants of Ballala 11 
could not stand the effects of succeeding in Tamil politics ...... 

The Hoysalas ceased to be healthy, and the empire felL The 
Vijayanagara brothers slowly picked up the pieces" . These two 
statements speak of two things* P.B* Desai extols the greatness 
of Ballala III and says that "before the superior might of the 
aggressor he bent, but did neither prostrate nor succumb.^ This 
IS with reference to his conflicts against Muslim invaders who 
had threatened the very existence of the Hindu kingdoms of the 
south. 

It is too well known that Ballala rose to the occasion to squarely 
face the growing menace to the country and the people. But it 
must also be remembered that when he awoke to the realities he 
was too old. Valorous as he was, old age did not prevent him from 
taking to arms himself But could he, alone, check the onslaught 
and save the kingdom'^ Save he could not, for, the kingdom sank; 
but he paved the way for the establishment of the Vijayanagara 
empire and thus checked the onslaught. 

Even during the last years of the rule of Ballala II, about a 
century back, the political conditions in the Tamil region w^re 
fast changing. The later Pandyas, under the regime of Mara- 
varman Sundara, gained prominence. Once a subordinate around 
1217 A.D., he revolted against Chola Kulottunga III who sought 
the help of the Hoysala. Ballala 's daughter Somaladevi was his 
wife. It was but natural for Ballala to rescue his son-in-law. He 
sent his son, prince Narasimha II, to the Chola country. The latter 
succeeded in resisting the Chola on the throne. But, this initial 
involvement made Narasimha bear the burden of the Chola when 
he himself came to the throne in 1220 A.D. Rajaraja III, the next 
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Chola, defied the Pandya, who, with the support of the Kadava 
chief Kopperunjmga drove him out of the capital. Narasimha 
came repeatedly, to the rescue of the Chola against the Kadavas 
also the Sana chieftains. Narasimha decided to leave behind a 
standing army at Kannanur. Narasimha had to devote all his time 
and attention to the affairs of the ChSla country. This cost him his 
own territory since the Seiina king Sihghana occupied ail the 
regions north of the Tungabhadra much to the chagrin of the 
Hoysala (C.1230 A.D.). Narasimha did not live much longer. 

His son, Someswara, having spent much of his youthful days in 
the Tamil country, had more affinities with that region. Kannanur 
practically became his permanent abode, his visits to the capital 
of Dorasamudra being occasional. Loss of some more territories 
to Selina Singhana and Kannara least perturbed him. 

Soon after a decade, Somesvara found himself in an unenviable 
position when Ra]endra III succeeded Rajaraja III ( 1246 A.D .) and 
he found the Hoysala intervention unnecessary. He received 
support from the Telugu Chola chief Tikka and his son Manuma- 
siddhi (Gandagopala). Somesvara appears to have been outwitted 
by the Telugu Choda . Change of allies was the net result. When 
Rajendra attacked the Pandya, Somesvara sided with the latter. 
Pushed out of Kanchi and cornered by Kakatiya Ganapati, Rajen- 
dra was forced to sink his differences with Somesvara and seek 
his help. The only gain of the Hoysala was Kannanur. Before his 
death, Somesvara divided the kingdom to be made over to his 
sons Narasimha III and Ramanatha, sons of Bijjala and Devala 
respectively. 

These two brothers were always at logger heads with each 
other. Ramanatha, the younger, remained at Kannanur with his 
father. They had renewed the Chola alliance. But this was 
strained and had lost its original strength. The Pandya found the 
Hoysala to be a deserter, Jatavarma Sundara Pandya took advan- 
tage of the seeming alliance between the Chola and the Hoysala 
and at an opportune moment hit hard the ChSla. Let alone 
rescuing the Ch5la, the Hoysalas by themselves had to flee. 
Kannanur was lost. Somesvara died sometime thereafter in 1257 
A.D. Ramanatha now had to look to his rightful possession, of 
some portion at least, of the Karnataka country. For this, quarrel 
with the elder brother was inevitable. The latter because more 
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watchful and in the sequence he had to lose parts of Chitradurga 
district to Selina Ramachandra. Saluva Tikkama, the Selina 
general built a Lakshminarayana temple at Harihara in memory of 
his old master Mahadeva, Ramanatha himself captured portions 
of Kolar and Bangalore districts. He was dislodged from Kanna- 
nur and had to move over to Kundani to its north. 

Such were the conditions when Ballala III succeeded his father 
Narasimha III in 1291 A.D. Ramanatha 's continued menace made 
Ballala strike a decisive blow. Visvanatha, son of Ramanatha, 
lived for a very short period and we do not hear of him after 1297 
A.D. However, what was the Hoysala kingdom when compared 
to its original extent under Vishnuvardhana? Emaciated! Ballila 
III should have known but this was ail due to the short-sighted 
policy of interf erence of his predecessors right from the period of 
Narasimha II. Excepting satisfying the ego, the Hoysalas gained 
nothing, but lost much. They should have realised that when 
their own kingdom was under constant attack from the Selina, 
they could ill afford such an interference in another's activities. 
They should have known that the Ch61a was a spent force and 
with the upcoming Pandyas looking up assisting the ChSla was 
bad diplomacy. 

Further, their own house was not in order. Besides the Selinas, 
the Mohammedans from the north also were in a belligerent 
mood. Very soon after his accession Ballala found Allauddin 
Khilji making inroads into the SeUna territory and walking away 
with huge loot. Ramachandra could do nothing. But, at least 
thereafter the Hindu rulers should have learnt their lessons. 
They did not ! Soon after the invader turned his back, they 
continued their mutual bickerings. As later as 13 10 A.D. , when 
Sundara Pandya asked for help against his brother Vira Pandya, 
Ballala rushed to the south . 

Selina Ramachandra did not hesitate to send his own general 
Parasurama Dalavaya against Ballala, as a guide to Malikkafur 
with the sole object of plunder. Ballala could not withstand the 
enemy; what more, in his turn, he helped the enemy to march 
against Malbar, the Pandyan kingdom. Though the Pandya 
brothers were not available, the great temples and cities offered 
their riches. Ballala suffered humiUation by sending his own son 
to the court of Delhi, 
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Events moved fast and dramatically These are too well known 
to be recounted. What is to be noted in this connection is that it 
was after the extinction of the Selina kingdom that Ballala III 
realised the magnitude of the disaster that stood in store. When 
Bahauddm Gurshasp burned to Dorasamudra to escape the wrath 
of the Delhi Sultan, Ballala did not take any risk . All the pride of 
patronising had now watered down. By now Warangal, Devagin 
and Madurai had lost their positions. In Madurai, an independent 
Sultanate had come into existence and Ballala was more than 
three scores and ten by 1332 A.D 

The Mohammedan invaders brought religion with them besides 
the sword. Conversion to Islam, forcibly mostly, had become the 
order of the day. Temples in the south, which were repositones 
not only of knowledge and culture but also wealth, suffered 
destraction. So far as the common man was concerned it was this 
attack upon his religion and faith that enraged him and he was 
ready to revolt provided somebody took the lead The king s 
careless squandenng of money on wasteful wars and tributes 
depleted the royal treasury. But, thanks to the policy of enriching 
the land through a network of irrigation — river or tank — for the 
greater prosperity of the kingdom by the earlier rule which had 
now become a part of administrative policy, the economy was in 
good shape. Public treasury was depleted, but private property 
was plentiful. We see individuals building or renovating temples 
and making munificent grants. By the 12- 13th centuries Jainism 
received a jolt as Vira^aivism gained greater popularity. Most of 
the Jams belonged to the merchant - community and were, thus 
of the nch class. But now they moved over to the coastal tracts. 
Overseas trade had picked up greatly and this was another 
incentive for them. 

Thus we see that politically the kingdom was torn and what had 
remained was j ust a semblance . Ballala wanted to save it from the 
clutches of the invaders. He found in the Samgama brothers 
worthy successors who could save. His own son was too weak to 
bear the burden. 

An analysis of the records of the Samgamas reveals some 
interesting aspects. In spite of the fact that Hampi in the Bellary 
district was the capital, and granting that Bellary district has not 
been completely surveyed, we find hardly 15 records of these 
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rulers in that district. On the other hand, in the Chikkamagalur 
district there are about 40 records while in South Kanara there 
are more than 200 records. Such of those that had held power 
managed to assemble the available forces and resources to resist 
the onslaughts upon the kingdom and upon religion. The 
Samgrama brothers had the moral support of the Hoysala, But 
they had to find resources in men and money. They needed 
popular and financial backings . It was this that made them activate 
people in the surrounding regions by rousing them to the reahties. 
The sturdy people of Malnad would be valiant soldiers. The rich 
merchant community of the coastal district would provide them 
finances. Added to this, they could get the blessing of the maiha 
at Srihgeri which was by then a very influential religious institu- 
tion of the period and the locality that fulfilled the spiritual needs 
of the populace . 

Notes 

1. The Hoysala Dynasty, Ed : B. Sheik Ali, p. 334-35. 

2. Ibid., p.l9. 

3. Ibid., p.335. 

4. Vijayanag'ara Inscriptions, Vol. I & II, Ed. B.R. Gopal. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF S. SRIKANTAYA TO HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH RELATING TO THE FOUNDATION OF 

VIJAYANAGARA 

G.S.DIKSHIT 


The foundation of Vijayanagara and the part played in it by 
Vidyaranya were the subjects of lectures delivered by S.Srikantaya 
in the Annamalai University in October 1 930. In 1 938, the lectures 
were published in book called JFounders of Vijayanag^ara after 
embodying additional materials. 

Srikantaya's conclusion* regarding the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagara is as follows • Vijayanagara j ust before its emerg ence as the 
capital of Harihara and Bukka was known as Hosapattana and was 
a capital of Ballala III and was constructed by him. It was in the 
Hoysala country and Harihara and Bukka were themselves chief- 
tains under the Hoysalas. 

Though these conclusions are the same as those of S.K. 
Aiyangar, Heras and Saletore, still with regard to details, 
Srikantaya has something new to say as will be evident from what 
follows ; 

Sangrama brothers forced to ally themselves with Ballala III 

As is well-known, N. Venkataramanayya says that BallSla's 
frontiers never extended beyond the frontiers of old Mysore, the 
Sangama brothers were on the side of Kampli after the fall of 
Warangal and fought with Ballala and the brothers were probably 
related to the Kakatlyas. 

To this S. Srikantaya replies " I am prepared to concede for the 
sake of argument that there were wars between Kampli and 
Hoysalas and even that Harihara and Bukka were with Kampli 
after the downfall of Warangal. But what did the brothers do 
after the destmction of Kampli in 1328? According to Srikantaya 
"they were forced to ally themselves with the Hoysalas". He jsay s, 
"in a country devastated by continuous war extending 
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period, it could not be expected that Harihara and Bukka would 
be able to raise an independent army of their own; nor had they 
the money to pay it with. Besides a friendly attitude towards 
Ballala would have been more helpful to them; even if they were 
inclined towards raising a standard of revolt later on. If they had 
been on the side of Delhi, as claimed by some, they would have 
had to fight with Ballala after the destruction of Kampli in 1328. 
There is no evidence for this". Hence the conclusion of Srikantaya 
is like practical people the brothers sided with Ballala III. 

Ballala III founded the City of Vijayanagran 

As against the usual belief that Harihara I founded the city of 
Vijayanagara, Srikantaya says that Ballala III did it. He says "All 
accounts agree that the person responsible for the foundation of 
the city of Vijayanagara was one who had been impnsoned by the 
Delhi Sultan who was subsequently released. Who was this 
King?". 

Nun iz describes the new Hindu King of Bisnagar as Deo Rao 
who was originally imprisoned by the Delhi Sultan and then set 
free by him and who thereafter returned to the country. Sewell 
describes Deo Rao as the general title of the Vijayanagar Kings. 
Srikantaya says that there is no evidence to show that Hanhara or 
any of the supposed founders of the Vijayanagara Empire, bore 
such a title. On the contrary he says that Ballala III was called Vira 
Ballala Devarasa. After being taken prisoner to Delhi, he was sub- 
sequently released and sent back to his own kingdom, according 
to one inscription and the accounts of the Muslim historians . It is 
very likely that the Deo Rao of Nun iz is Ballala III. We are 
confirmed in this belief, says Srikantaya, by Ferishta's account 
which is as follows : "Bilal Dev convened a meeting of his kinsmen 
and resolved first to secure the forts of his own country and then 
to remove the seat of government to the mountains". Fehshta 
continues, "he then built a strong city on the frontiers of his 
dominion and called it after his son Beeja to which the word 
Nugger or city was added so that it is now known by the name of 
Beejanugger''. In the XVI century, Srikantaya adds, "Ferishta 
was in an exceptional position to obtain information regarding 
this matter in Bijapur. The tradition was undoubtedly alive then". 

Further Ballala IIFs son Vira Virupaksha Ballala Deva was 
crowned as yuvaraja in this new city which was also known as Sn 
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Vira Vijaya Virupakshapura. The name happens to coincide with 
that of Ballala Ill's son . Ballala III used it as one of his capitals and 
resided there off and on. For example he was there in 1339^. 

Then according to Nun iz, Deorao was very old even as Balla^ 
III was. Harihara was not as old as BaUala III v/as. He must have 
been in his forties. For all these reason, Srikantaya concludes 
th at Vira Ballala III must be considered as the founder of the city 
of Hosapatana which later became famous as Vijayanagaxa. 

Hosapattana an Important Capital of Ballala III 

Along with Dorasamudra and Tiruvannamalai, Hospattana 
became an important capital of Ballala III . After the fall of Kampli, 
Ballala III must have felt like extending his territory in the northern 
direction. Freed from the rivalries of Warangal and Devagiri, at a 
time when the Sultan of Delhi had to face rebellions in many 
directions, this could not be considered an unnatural ambition. 
There was no other ruler who could have undertaken the defence 
of the freedom of the Hindu South except Ballala III. If we watch 
Ballala 's movements, says Srikantaya he was at Dorasamudra, 
Unnamale and at Hosapattana at various times between 1318 and 
1 342. Thus Dorasamudra was not given up, but operations had to 
be directed from the north which necessitated Ballala III having a 
number of capitals. 

Enthronement of Harihara by Ballala III 

Hanhara must have been made Mahamandaleswara about 1336. 
In 1336, according to tradition, the empire of Vijayanagar was 
founded, which is taken by Srikantaya to mean that Harihara was 
installed as Mahamandaleswara in future Vijayanagara by Ballala 
III. It must also have been taken by Harihara as sufficiently 
important and a step towards independence or founding the 
empire. 'That Harihara did not assert his independence is clear. 
There is no indication that he was able to do so in 1336. For 
Ballala IV was anointed at Vijayanagara in 1340. 

Now if Harihara built a fort in 1336 at Barakur amd Bal l a j a III 
paid a visit to it perhaps by way of inspection and saw the condition 
of the army there in 1338 it follows that like the Hoysalas who 
were formerly MahamandalS^waras under the Chllukyas, Haxi- 
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hara was a Viceroy of Ballala III, because Ballala III was at 
Vi]ayanagara in 1339 ruling in happiness, as sole monarch by his 
own valour. This shows that three years after the foundation of 
the kingdom or appointment as Mahamandaleswara, Harihara 
and Bukka could not have thought of shaking off Hoysala suze- 
rainty For Ballala III couM put into the field a gigantic army 
besides Muslim mercenanes. Assuming that Hanhara and Bukka 
were subordinates of the Delhi Sultan and could rely on his 
support, nevertheless it cannot be imagined that they could have 
dreamed of measunng swords with Ballala III at the time. An 
inscnption of 1340, found at Badami where a Nayak Chamaraja 
built a fortress descnbes Hanhara as the glorious Mahamandaies- 
wara. H. Krishna Sastn states that the change of capital from 
Dorasamudra to Tiruvannamalai was due not only as a defence 
against Muslim aggression but to the rising power of his feudato- 
ries Harihara and Bukka. But according to Srikantaya, Ballala III 
was aware of this danger. For we cannot expect the Hoysala 
Emperor to neglect his insubordinate chiefs in his own country 
and march against the Sultan of Madura. For we find him 
engaged in war with the latter and in the course of a bitter 
struggle being killed at Benbi (Chirchi) in 1342. Much less could 
we expect the quiet coronation of Ballala IV thereafter. It may 
however be possible to suggest that this meek and submissive 
prince gave the much needed opportunity for Harihara and Bukka 
to assert themselves as a consequence of which the Hoysalas fast 
disappeared from history. 

Loyalty of the Sangama Dynasty to the Hoysalas 

Srikantaya gives the following instances to show the loyalty of 
the Sangamas to the Hoysa^s. 

From the appointment of Harihara as his Mahamandal5swara 
by Ballala III, the position which he occupied in guarding the 
vulnerable frontiers on the northern side of the Hoysala Empire 
and the intimate relationships that existed between Ballala III and 
the sons of Sangamas the feudatories may be expected to have 
stood loyally and faithfully by their master. The circumstances of 
the time also demanded integration. Apart from a few stray 
incidents such as the scuffle, if any, at Barakur, it will be seen that 
no war for supporting the majesty of the Vijayanagara arms was 
fought in the Hoysala country. Harihara and Bukka went to 
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Sringeri in the heart of the Hoy ^aia Empire far away from Vijaya- 
nagara to celebrate what is called the Festival of Empire. 1 346 is 
the year which marks the exit of the last Hoysala Emperor Ballala 
IV and the celebration at Snngeri. No Hoysala mscnptions are to 
be found in their terntones after this date. A peaceful and quiet 
transition becomes evident : In that year, Hanhara's authonty in 
the Hoysala Empire, is also recognised. Harihara's son-in-low 
Ballappa Dandanayaka who attended the festival at Sringen was 
prominently associated with the administration of Ballala 's govern- 
ment. Six years later, Bukka was ruhng at the Hoysala capital. 


Long after the last vestiges of the Hoysalas had disappeared, 
the rulers of Vijayanagara continued to be called Mahamandales- 
waras, like the Hoysalas before them with reference to the 
Chalukyas . Harihara II was the first to proclaim himself Emperor . 
Most of the titles of the Vijayanagara rulers were those of the 
Hoysalas. All these prove, concludes Snkantaya.that the Vijaya- 
nagara rulers succeeded the Hoysalas in a quiet manner and 
completed their task of freeing South India from foreign invasions. 

Recent discoveries and discussions have clearly established 
the Kannada origin of the founders of Vijayanagara and streng- 
thened S. Srikantaya's views. These discoveries are mostly due 
to P.B. Desai^ and his associates. Earlier than P.B. Desai, B.A. 
Salatore had pointed out that Sangama had been described as 
one who adorned Karnataka to which he belonged"^. Still more 
conclusive evidence has been provided-by P.B. Desai who has 
found in an inscription in Yedatore taluk^ {Pampapuri paiisaro 
bhava sangramaJchyah) that Sangama was born in the vicinity of 
Hampi. No better evidence is needed to prove their 
Karnataka origin. This would hold good even if they served 
later under the Kakatlyas and Kampli and fought with 
the Hoysalas. This positive discovery has been strengthened 
by another P.B. Desai 's discovery about the correct date of 
the Gozalavidu inscription.^ This inscription as understood by 
N. Venkata Ramanayya was his main argument to establish that 
the Sangamas were Telugu and were under the Kakatlyas. The 
inscription found in Gozalavidu in Nellore district mentions one 
Bukka ruling there in 1314 which was the date of the inscription 
according to Venkata Ramana 3 rya.^ He thought that this Bukka 
who must have been a local chief and must have been the father 
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of Sangama, the famous father of the founders of Vljayanagara 
and at that time, i.e. in 1314, since the rulers of the Nellore region 
were the Kakatiyas, this local chief must also have been under the 
Kakatlyas and as residents of that region they would be of Telugu 
origin. P.B. Desai has recently reread this inscription 
and found out that its date is not 1314 but 1374 when Bukka 
was the Vijayanagara Emperor . Hence according to P.B. 
Desai the inscription mentions not Bukka a local chief but 
the second Vijayanagara Emperor not the father of Sangama, but 
his son.^ Hence it is now established that the epigraph which was 
used to prove the Telugu ongin of the founders does not do so. 
In spite of this, this theory is found repeated in such standard 
work as K-A. Nilakantha Sastri's History o/ South India and the 
articles of R. Subrahmanyam on Vijayanagara in the Delhi 
Sultanate which is the V volume of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
Series History and Culture of the Indian people as well as in the 
Comprehensive History of India Vol. V also called the Delhi 
Sultanate. It is only in the Mediaeval History of the Deccan 
edited by H.K. Sherwani and P.M. Joshi that both the theories 
regarding the origin of the Founders of Vijayanagara are given. 

If at the present time there is any dispute about the founders, it 
is not whether they were Telugu or Kannada or whether they 
served under Warangal and Kampli or under the Hoysalas. They 
may well have served under the first two before serving under 
the Hoysalas. The only point which is in dispute now is were the 
founders wholeheartedly loyal to the Hoysalas as claimed by 
S.K.Aiyangar, Heras, B.A. Saletore, S. Srikantaya and P.B. Desai 
or as suspected by H.K.Sastri, that though remaining as subordi- 
nates of the Hoysalas they were not loyal to their masters. The 
latter school can make use of the instances pointed out by 
Venkata Ramanayya to prove the hostility of the Sangamas 
to the Hoysalas.^ For example, Hatihara built a fortress at Barakur 
in 1 330 and Vira Ballala went there a few years later and appointed 
his own man to guard it. Did he do this in the course of a 
routine inspection or as one who suspected the loyalty 
of the Sangamas. Vira Ballala III anointed his son as Yuvaraja 
in Hampi. Did he do this as he suspected the Sangamas 
or because he expected their support to his son, which was 
absolutely necessary. Ballappa Dannayaka who was a supporter 
of this prince became the son-in-law of Harihara. Does this 
indicate that the two families were friends or finding that the 
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Sangamas had outwitted the Hoysalas and therefore their leading 
officers went over to the winning side. 

I think in the present state of our knowledge, we cannot give a 
categorical answer one way or the other. But from the end of the 
story, we can imagine its beginning. The end of the story is the 
Sangama brothers completed the work begun by Vira Ballala III 
that is, ridding South India of its foreign invaders and taking 
measures to check further invasions. They also made one of 
his capitals their capital, his officers their officers, his empire 
their empire and in its administration they followed his 
ideals as their ideals. In view of what they did later, it is per- 
missible to argue that their relationship must have been cordial or 
at least their idealism was tempered with realism or that they 
were guided by an enlightened self-interest in their relations 
with their masters, the Hoysalas or to use S. Snkantaya s expres- 
sion "'they were restless subordinates, but subordinates 
nevertheless'". 


Notes and References 

1. The statements and quotations of S. Srikantaya are to be 
found in his book Founders of Vijayanagrara, especially from 
pp 41 to 95, where he gives complete references. 

2. EC IX Hi 43. 

3. P.B. Desai's views are to be found in his articles on the 
subject in the following : — 

i) Journal of the Karnatak University — Social Sciences 
No. VI, 1970 pp 175 ff. 

ii) Sheik All (Ed) The Hoysala Dynasty pp 329 ff where 
complete references are given. 

iii) P.B. Desai (Ei) The History of Karnataka, pp 305 ff . 

4. EC III Ml 121; &Vol VIII Nr 69. 

5. EC IV Yd 46. 

6. ND icpl5. 

7. Vijayanagara, Origin of the City and the Empire pp 98-100. 

8. A History of Karnataka pp 312-13. 
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9. S- Rajasekhara m a learned article in Kannada called 
''Hoysala — Sangamara Sambandha ' in -Karnataka — Bharati 
V III 1974 Sankramana issue pp 27-38 argues that the 
Sangamas were independent though they called themselves 
MahamandaleSwaras. This is difficult to believe. But he is 
more convincing in showing that the relationship between 
the Hoysaias and the Sangamas was far from cordial 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF TAMIL 
NADU DURING THE EARLY VIJAYANAGARA TIMES 

K.V. RAMAN 


The first half of the 14th century was indeed a period of 
pohtical instability and social disturbances for South India as a 
whole and Tamil Nadu was no exception to it. After the fall of the 
Cholas, the centre of power shifted to Madurai and the Pandyas 
rose to ascendency though only for a short period. At one time, 
the Pandyan authority extended over the whole of the Tamil 
country and went beyond including Tirupati and Nellore in A.P. 
But this authority was only shortlived. Internal dissensions and 
disunity, the rise of the minor chieftains and external aggressions 
brought about the downfall of an ancient kingdom. The external 
aggression was that of the new Islamic power that appeared in 
the political horizon of South India. This new power that threa- 
tended all the leading Hindu Kingdoms of the South -the Yadavas 
of Devagiri, the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra and the Kakatlyas of 
Warangal ~ was the power of the Sultans of Delhi. It was all 
started by Malik Kafur sent by Allauddin Khilji in 1310. After 
attacking and plundering Devagiri and Ddrasamudra, he overran 
the Tamil country and went right down to the Pandyan capital, 
Madurai. The plunder and the depredations he brought about in 
Kanchi, Srirangam, Madurai and the enormous treasures he took 
with him are described in the contemporary chronicles, inscrip- 
tions and literature. Subsequent to Malik Kafur, there were two 
invasions in 1314 and 1323, the last one under the Tughlaks. 
That resulted in the establishment of the Governorship of Madurai 
or MaTDar, as the Pandyan country came to be called, which 
became one of the 23 provinces of Tughlak's Empire. Jalal-ud-din 
Ahsan Shah was appointed the governor of Matar. Later, he 
rebelled and became the Sultan of Ma'bar in 1335 and the 
Sultanate lasted till 1371. This period of the Sultanate was a 
period of terrible oppression, and tyranny. Ibn Batuta the 
Moorish traveller who was in Madurai has given us a first hand 
account of the atrocities of the Madurai Sultan, Ghiyath-ud-din. 
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He says ; "This is shameful practice and I have not seen any other 
sovereign adopt it. It was because of this that god hastened his 
end"*. 

The authority of the Madurai Sultan did not go unchallenged. 
The challenge came from two quarters — both of them from 
Karnataka — One^ the grand old man Ballala III the Hoysala 
monarch in 1 342 and the other from the newly formed Vijayanagara 
Kingdom, Ballala III organised a very strong force and defeated 
the Sultan's army at the battle of Kannanur-Koppam in 1342. 
But unfortunately, he was tricked into a truce which was broken 
by the Sultan. He surprised the Hindu army and routed it and 
Ballala III was taken prisoner, dragged to Madurai where his 
dead body was hung at the gate of the palace in a most humiliating 
manner. Ibn Batuta describes the struggle between Ballala III 
and Madurai Sultan as follows : "Adjoining the state of Ghiyath- 
ud-din was that of an infidel sovereign Ballaladeva, who was one 
of the principal Hindu Kings. His army exceeded 1,00,000 men 
that aspired to conquer the country of Mal^ar of which the Muslim 
army numbered only 6,000 troops. In the clash at Koppam, 
Ballaladeva routed the Sultan's army and they had to fall back on 
Madurai, their capital. Ballala proposed to offer them safe conduct 
if they would go back to Madurai, leaving him alone in his capital. 
So, Ballala offered them a truce for 14 days. The Sultan and his 
followers never observed the truce but sorroxmded the Hoysala 
forces at Kannanur and surprised the Hindu army. Ballala was 
taken prisoner by Naziruddin, the nephew of Ghiyath-ud-din. 
He extorted from him all his riches, Ballala was pitilessly murdered 
and flayed. His skin stuffed with straw was hung upon the wall of 
Madurai when I saw it in the same position" . 

Meanwhile, the establishment of the Vijayanagara Kingdom in 
1 336 proved a turning point in the history of South India. One of 
the first acts of the new rulers was to send their redoubtable 
general Kumara Kampana to the Tamil Coimtry with the objective 
of liberating their land from the Sultan's oppressive rule and 
restore order out of chaos. He was immensely successful in this 
great task. His campaigns in Tamil Nadu were not only political 
victories but they also resulted in the resuscitation of Hindu 
religion and temples which were badly affected in the earlier 
decades. In this task, he was ably assisted by several of his brave 
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officers and generals. Tamil Nadu provided the best testing 
ground for the newly risen Vijayanagara power to fulfil its pro- 
claimed objectives. The first of the Vijayanagara viceroys to do 
this was Kampanaraya. We get numerous epigraphicai and 
literary references not only to the series of victories he scored 
during his march towards Madurai and even Ramesvaram; but 
also to the renovation of the affected temples, restoration of 
worship or puja in such temples which were stopped. He settled 
disputes among temple- servants and made extensive endow- 
ments in the shape of lands, jewels, remission of taxes etc. 

He entered Tamil Nadu through North Arcot District and all 
along he gave confidence and benefactions to the people . There 
are numerous instances of such benefactions but, I will mention 
only a few outstanding ones . 

1 . Restoration oi Sri Hahganatha at Siirangram 

One of the most prestigious acts performed was the re-consecra- 
tion of the image of Lord Rahganatha at Srirangam. During the 
Muslim attacks, Srirangam temple was considerably affected and 
according to the KoyiJolugru, several pious devotees died in the 
temple premises. The beautiful Utsava idol of Sri Rahganatha 
was however removed, for safety and taken to several places and 
placed at Tirumalai for some years. Only after Kampana s victo- 
rious conquest, his officer Gopanarya or Gopana, the Chieftain of 
Senji, was asked to bring the idol from Tirumalai and re-consecrate 
it at Srirangam . Probably, this is mentioned in the Koyilolugru and 
Prapannamrutam and confirmed by an inscription dated 1371 at 
Srirangam. The inscription reads : — 

'^Having brought the god from Anjanadri (Tirupati) the 
splendour of whose darkish peaks gives light to the world having 
worshipped him at Senji for sometime, having slain the Tuluskhas, 
Gopanaraya the mirror of fame, placing Rahganatha with Lakshmi 
and Goddess of Earth, daily performed excellent worship like the 
Lotus-born Brahma"^. 

2. Madurai 

According to the MaduraittaJa-varalSru^, the Meenakshi 
Amman Temple remained closed without any worship and only 
after Kampana s rule was established, it was opened for public 
worship. 
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An mscnption at Timkkalakkudi describes the state of affairs 
thus : "'Kampana Udaiyar came on his Southern campaign 
destroyed the Tulukkans established orderly Government 
throughout the country. He appointed many iVayairas for inspec- 
tion and supervision so that worship m all temples might be 
revived as of old"^. 

3. Posalesvaramudaiva Nayanar Temple, Kannanur. 

Kannanur is the modern Samayavaram near Tiruchi. It was the 
secondary capital of the Hoysalas. It has a fort and a temple. 
BaUala III won a victory over the Sultan's army but later on was 
defeated by breach of faith . Apparently the temple was converted 
into a mosque. So, Kampana's attention was drawn to the place. 
An mscnption dated 28th June 1372 mentions that the temple 
which was made a mosque was reconsecrated by Kumara 
Kampana after his victory over the Madurai Sultan. 

Similar cases of reconversion and reconsecration are recorded 
in many places of Tamil Nadu. 

1, Tirunagesvaramudaiya Nayanar Temple. 
Sadayampalayam, Coimbatore S' 1295 or 1373 A.D. 

2, Vinayaka Temple, Kuraiyur. 

4. Kailasanatha Temple, Kanchj : 

In this famous and historic temple also pu/a was stopped and 
Kampana gave liberal grants and revived the worship there. 

5. Tax remission and other pifts : 

On his way, he visited many temples and announced a number 
of concessions and gifts. They occur in inscriptions in the temples 
in different parts of Tamil Nadu. 

1. Ponpatti, (Tanjore Distnct) 

Gift of taxes for the midnight services of God Vitririnda 
Perumal. 

2. Tiruppakuli (Chingleput District) (1365) 

Gift of a jewel by Kampana to Lord Vijayaraghava Perumal 

3. Vedal (North Arcot District) 

Gift of a village to the Siva Temple with all the taxes on the 
loom, nee, harvest etc. 
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4. Tirukkoilur (South Arcot District) 1362 a tax - free gift. 

5. Tiruvadigai (South Arcot District, 1370) records a tax-free 
gift of a village for expenses for offenngs and worship. 

6. Tiruvamattur (South Arcot Distnct) tax-free 
gift of a village for the temple. 

7. Ulappadu (Chittor Distnct) Kampana set up a new stone idol 
of god Selvanarayana Perumal on the advice of a scholar 
Allaianatha^ 

Apart from these direct gifts by Kampana, innumerable similar 
benefactions done by his officers, dandanayakas are also found 
such as Somappa Dannayaka, and his son Gandaraguli-marayya- 
Nayaka, Anegondi Vittappar,Gopanaraya, Saluva Mangu etc. All 
these officers were highly accomplished in war and administration 
and worked with absolute dedication and stood by Kumara 
Kampana. For example, Somappa was a Sanskrit scholar. An 
inscription at Kolar describes him : 'Kampana 's minister, magnani- 
mous, endowed with numerous good qualities well-versed in 
several branches of learning skilled in politics". He was entrusted 
with the task of rehabilitating many temples of Tamil Nadu. 

His son Gandaraguli Nayaka was equally illustrious. He was 
responsible for Kampana 's victory over Sambuvaraya for which 
he was given a village as jivita. There is a beautiful Tamil poem 
inscribed on the walls of a temple (in Madambakkam in North 
Arcot District) eulogising the great qualities and character of 
many of Kampana 's Officers. 

Anegondi Vittappan was a Brahmin officer. He was put in 
charge of settling disputes in the temples . 

Kumara Kampana visited Ramesvaram and Tiruppullani xn 
October 1374. He should have passed away soon after, because 
hissonJammannaUdaiyar instituted a Sandhi for the pacification 
of his soul in December 1374 . 

According to Maduraittala v^aralaruixom the year 1371 to 1402, 
Kampana, his son Empana (Jommana) and his nephew Praka^a 
Udaiyar ruled over Madurai, for a period of 33 years. During their 
rule, they made many a provision for all the ^iva and Vishnu 
temples for jewels and daily worship , 
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The Vijiyanagara rule in the Tamil country witnessed centralisa- 
tion of authonty. During the reign of Bukka I, Hanhara II, Bukka 
II, Devaraya I and II, their rule in Tamil country was consolidated 
and there were no senous threats or rebellions. 

One fact that emerges boldly in the Vijayanagara admmistration 
of Tamil Qountry is that it was highly centralised. Most of the 
Mahaznandalesvaras were members of the royal family. They 
were strictly under the control of the emperor Harihara II. Instead 
of the village assemblies collecting taxes, remitting them, receiv- 
ing endowments for temples, we hear of Mahamandalesvara, 
Pradhanis, Dandanayakas and others taking their place . Though 
there are traces of the activities of the Sabhas here and there yet 
they did not function actively and only continued as declining 
ones. 

Thus, the Vijayzmagara rule liberated the Tamil coimtry at a very 
critical time from the misrule of the Sultans and chaotic condi- 
tions and introduced political stability. The religious institutions 
which were badly affected were put back to normalcy and richly 
endowed with benefactions. In short, the Vijayanagara rule 
helped to revive and revit 2 tlise the political, social and religious 
order in the Tamil country. 

Notes : 

1 . S .K . Ai]rangar, South India and her Muhammadan in vaders. 
App B. Ibn Batuta in South India p.237. 

2. ibic/. p. 238-9. 

3. £’/. VI, No. 33. 

4. R. Satianatha Aiyer The Nayaks of Madura p. 374 also 
A. Krishnaswami Tamil country under Vijayanagrara rule. 

5. 64 of 1916. 

6. Sources for the above seven examples are to be found in 
A. Krishnaswami Tamil country under the Vijayanagara rule 
andcf V. Venkatasubba Aiyer, ''Establishment of Vijaya- 
nagara Rule in the Tamil Coimtry", VSC V PP 177 ff. 

7. ECXKolar222. 

8. 267 of 1919. 

9. 309 of 1913. 

1 0. 572 & 573 of 1 902; 224 of 1 906. 

1 1 . See references given imder note 4. 
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SECTION II 


VIDYARANYA 




IDENTITY OF MADHAVA AND VIDYARANYA 

K- KRISHNAMOORTHY 


There are indeed problems galore raised by histonans from 
time to time about the foundation of the Vijayanagara kingdom, 
the name first given to the city, the historicity of Vidyaranya, the 
works — original and spurious -- among the innumerable ones on 
diverse subjects ascribed now to Sayana, now to Madhava and 
now to V idyaranya etc . indiscriminately, and so forth . In the royal 
court of the Sangama kings, Harihara, Bukka etc., there was not 
just one learned dignitary called Madhava, but more than one. 
And this again makes the problem still knottier. Recent studies 
have shown that even in the family of Sayana -Madhava, their 
sons and grandsons too bore names of their grandsires. However, 
my paper restricts itself to an examination of just one core problem 
and that is the identity of Madhava and Vidyaranya. 

The identity of the two has been questioned and impugned by 
some of the great pioneers in South Indian History including Fr. 
Heras, R. Rama Rao, R. Narasimhachar and T.A. Gopinatha Rao. 
It needs to be re-examined because no less a scholar than the late 
Bharataratna P.V. Kane has held conclusively that Madhava and 
Vidyaranya are identical on the internal evidence of sjnrfi works. 
It is also my impression that my esteemed friend Prof . G.S.Dikshit 
also subscribes to this view on the ground that,in 1356 ,Bukka I 
wrote a letter to Vidyaranya who was then in Benares requesting 
him to return to Vijayanagara and requested Vidyaranya s guru, 
viz, Vidyatirtha also to persuade his disciple to return since there 
were several important issues in the city of Vijayanagara demand- 
ing Vidyaranya 's attention and wise counsel. This is what I 
remember of a paper read by him at a seminar in Hampi a few 
years ago on the subject of Vijayanagara. 

There are almost two hundred mscriptions recording the great- 
ness of gruru Vidyaranya, a pontiff of the Sringeri-matha in the 
fourteenth century. Fr. Heras dismisses all of them as so many 
forgeries of later pontiffs to grab money from Vijayanagara kings. 
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To say the least, it is a very prejudiced and subjective attitude, 
very far from the balanced objectivity expected of a true historian. 
It deserves to be rejected, lock, stock and barrel, without any 
further discussion now. No Indian historian today would be so 
callous as to deny the authenticity of so many epigraphs and 
copper-plates discovered all over Karnataka. 

However, the fact remains that not even one of them identifies 
Vidyaranya as Madhava of Vijayanagara who wrote several well 
known works on sruti, sm^i, vedangras, etc. It is this which is 
made much of by those who tend to deny the identity of the two 
personalities. But even a tyro in logic knows that an argumentum 
silentio can prove nothing positive. We cannot argue from silence 
either that the said identity is disproved or their separateness 
established. Gift deeds are surely not places to record the pre- 
saihnyasa writings by a head guru of a great matha. Anyway, 
even one single positive evidence from any indubitable source is 
enough to invalidate such a rash inference. In fact it is to the 
singular credit of P.V. Kane that he has provided this in the 
second volume of his celebrated History of Dharma-sastra. The 
Viramitrodaya, a later work on smrti ascribes Madhava 's well 
known commentary on Parasarasmrti as written by Vidyaranya. 
This is the positive evidence which no one can ignore or gainsay. 
And it is enough in itself to establish the identity of the two in the 
literary tradition of Sanskrit pundits who were not exposed to 
prejudices masquerading as the modem methodology perfected 
by Indologists. I quote the two passages in question below : 

(i) vyakhyatarh cedaifi Sankhavacanaifi Vidyaranya- 
^ncaranaih/ Parasara-sm^-^ayam paitrka-dravya-vibhaga 
kale/ svadhrtSLlahkaradikamapi kanya prapnotityaha, 
Sahkha itif {p.583). 

(ii) Vidyaranya-sncaraiioktam praglikhitaih 'tasmannirindriya.. 
ityadi-sruti-vy^hyane tu stnnam daya-grahanapratisedha- 
tvameva asyah ^ruter/nastiti. (p.672). 

The reference in these passages is to the broad view held by 
Vidyaranya that even daughters can inherit certain kinds of 
paternal property like ornaments worn on her person etc. Thus 
the author of the Viramitrodaya (c. 1610; author : Mitra Misra of 
Benares) has no doubt that Vidyaranya is the author of 
Parasarasmrti-vyakhy^. But all scholars know that all our 
Manuscripts and printed editions of this work record its 
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authoriname only as Madhava, and never as Vidyaranya . Being a 
smrti work or law-book beanng on empincal issues like property- 
succession, it could not have been by Madhava after he assumed 
Sarhnyasasrama. This chnchmg evidence does not deserve to be 
underrated on any account. 

2. On the other hand, the Jivanmukti-viveka, a prakarana- 
grantha or monograph on Advaita, also from the pen of Madhava- 
Vidyaranya, alludes to this earlier ysror'kParasara-smrti-vyakhya as 
his own composition. The context is division of Saiiinyasins into 
categories like *bahudaka', and 'kupcaka \ - 

kuticaka hahudakascetyubhavBtau tridandinau/ 
etesam tu samacarali proktah parasara-sinrtau/ 
vyakhyane' smabhir atrayam parahamso vivicyate// 

The author does not want to repeat the details already explained 
by him in his earlier work; so he avoids them in this later work, 
viz., Jlvanmuktiviveka; and proceeds straight to the treatment of 
'paramahaihsa'. It stands to reason that the Vedanta work might 
have been written by Madhava after assuming saihnyasa as 
V idyaranya . This is a piece of incontrovertible internal evidence . 

3. The next piece of evidence which I would like to place 
before you is the invariable invocation in all works of Madhava to 
his venerable guru, Vidyatirtha, who is, more often than not, 
identified with Lord Mahesvara himself. In some works like the 
Jaiminiya-nyayarnala-vistara and Kala-nirnaya, this author is seen 
invoking the blessings of another preceptor, Bharatitirtha, after 
his salutations to Vidyatirtha. But in the Vedanta works, the 
second is not mentioned . The reason lies in the fact that the place 
of chief preceptor or mukhya-guru was exclusively of Vidya- 
tirtha as said in so many words at the beginning of Vidyaranya's 
Anubhuti-prakasa 

antalj-pravistah sasteti yo' ntaryami-sruUntah/ 

so" sman mukhyaguruh patu Vidyatirtha-Mahpsvaral}/ 

As traction has it, it is not unlikely that both Vidyaranya and 
Bharali-hrtha were co-disciples of Vidyatirtha and had mutual 
personal regard^ They might have collaborated also in the writing 
of the Pancadasi, as colophons of some of its manuscripts indicate. 
Unless Madhava, the grhastha and Vidyaranya, the Samnyasin 
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are identical, how can we explain the identical salutation to 
Vidyatirtha as Mahesvara in all the accepted works of Sayana, 
Madhava and Vidyaranya ? Therefore the identity of Madhava, 
brother of Sayana with Vidyaranya-yati may be taken as proven. 

In fact, a commentator on Pancadasi, viz., Ramaknshna, begins 
his commentary by offenng his salutations to both Bharati-tirtha 
and Vidyaranya i — 

natva sn-bharati-tirtha-vidyaranya-m unlsvarau/ 

pratyak-tattva-vjvekasya kriyate pada-dlpika/ / 

4. Further, in the Virupaksa temple at Hampi, in one of the 
mandapas there is a pictured portrait of a great jagadguru being 
taken in procession on the road in a palanquin. Earher scholars 
had wrongly identified the guru as Vidyatirtha- But Dr. R.N. 
Saletore, in his book 'Vijayanagara Art' (Delhi, 1982) has rightly 
observed . 

I suggest that this elderly figure may be identified with the 

celebrated Vidyaranya. 

Even followers of Heras, who deny the validity of Vidyaranya 
epigraphs, will have to concede this contemporary evidence from 
the temple portrait. 

5. What is more, in the Virupaksa -rathotsava-campu by one 
Ahobala of the fifteenth century,* Vidyaranya is described as 
taken in procession in the streets of the Vijayanagara city at the 
time of the car festival of Lord Virupaksa . 

6. We all know from the introductory verses of Sayana and 
Madhava that they were brothers occupying very high positions 
in the court of Bukka I and Harihara II at Vijayanagara. And we 
know also that Vidyaranya elicited reverence from the said rulers 
from epi graphic, literary and art sources. Thus when all this 
evidence is taken together, it can lead to only one conclusion that 
Madhava and Vidyaranya are identical. Let me close with an 
epigraphical poetic tribute to the great guru Vidyaranya : 

vacalaih kurute mukam/mukaih vacalapungav^am/ 

Vidyaranya -guroscitram /caritram Ca turanana t/ / 

Indeed, his greatness is depicted as exceeding that of even the 
Lord Creator ! 
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S. SRIKANTAYA ON VIDYARANYA'S PART IN THE 
FOUNDATION OF VIJAYANAGARA. 

G.S. DIKSHIT 

Several traditions recorded by later inscnptions and literary 
works and accounts of later foreign travellers like Nuniz and 
Buchanan all go to indicate that Vidyaranya must have had a 
share in the foundation of Vijayanagara. Nuniz goes further and 
says that in his honour the capital was called Vidyanagara. 

S. Snkantaya believed in this traditional view and his main 
contnbution consists in countering Father Heras who said that 
Vidyaranya could not have had anything to do with the foundation 
of the empire because contemporary accounts are silent on this 
point. However, Heras concedes the following historical events 
relating to Vidyaranya. In 1356, Vidyaranya was at Benares 
whence he was sent for to return to Vijayanagara. In 1368, he 
was Prime Minister of Bukka I. By 1380, he had become Jagad- 
guru and by 1384, his teachings benefited Hanhara II; in 1385, 
there were lands granted to him by Chikraya; and in 1386, he 
died at Hampi. There was a funeral eulogy of his that year. 

Heras thiriKs that the story of Vidyaranya 's participation in the 
foundation was a later creation. To find out when this story was 
fabricated, he proceeds to study its origin. He considers Vijaya- 
nagara to have been the ancient name which perhaps was 
corrupted into Vidyanagara. This corruption is suggested to 
have been due to definite causes and not to be merely philological . 
He thinks "it was a deliberate and intended corruption as the fact 
of forgery of several grants connected with the story clearly 
discloses". He also remarks "the forgers were shrewd and very 
well-educated men, who succeeded in spreading their story 
throughout the empire and in obtaining the assent of their 
contemporaries and successors and even of historians centuries . 
later". 

Heras further says "And now the common legal phrase "Cui 
buno" (in whose profit) is also to be applied in this case. The story 
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of the foundation of Vi}ayanagara by one of their former Jagad- 
gurus would be very profitable. If such a story were once believed 
throughout the empire, they could expect any reward, they 
wanted, any lands that they could be in need of any day,from the 
grateful successors of Hanhara I, who had, so they said, been 
enthroned by the great Vidyaranya. Hence it may be concluded 
that the ascetics of the Sringeri Matha fabricated the story of 
Vidyarariya in the beginning of the XVI century'". 

Snkantaya says "he was constrained to remark that it was 
unfortunate that Heras himself a member of the Society of Jesus 
and belonging to a world-wide organisation, known for the piety, 
scholarship, learning and reputation of its monks should have 
thought fit to make a general indictment against the gurus of 
Snngeri as fabncators and forgers. The relationship subsisting 
between the gurus of Snngen and the brothers Hanhara and 
Bukka is very well known. Madhava and Sayana were ministers. 
The members of the Sangama dynasty looked to the gurus for 
spintual as well as political support. Vidyaranya died at Hampi. 
Large grants and funeral eulogy followed. From these facts 
admitted by Heras himself, the important place which Sringen 
Matha and its gurus occupied in the esteem and affection of the 
Sangama dynasty will be apparent". 

Apart from the well-established relationship between the 
Sringen gurus and the first three rulers of the Vijayanagara 
Empire, Srikantaya points out that the XVI century Snngeri guru 
Ramachandra Bharati who is supposed to have been at the back 
of the forgery by Heras did not get any benefit; nor did his 
successors derive any advantage. That should clearly prove, says 
Srikantaya, that there was no forgery . 

With regard to the other aspects of the Vidyaranya problem, 
Srikantaya assumes the identity of Madhava with Vidyaranya and 
he does not believe that Kriyasakti and Vidyaranya were one and 
the same . 

To complete the discussion which Srikantaya began about the 
association of Vidy&anya with the foundation of Vijayanagara, 
we may consider the views of some scholars who while they do 
not doubt the part played by the Snngeri gurus in the establish- 
ment of the Vijayanagara Empire want to give the credit for this 
not to Vidyaranya but to his guru VidyatTrtha. They do so for two 
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reasons. One is the famous Snngen inscription of 1346 which 
was intended to celebrate the achievement of the Sangama 
brothers in establishing the empire and also thank the Snngen 
gurus for their help in this regard refers to Vidyatirtha, but 
does not mention Vidyaranya. Secondly, all inscriptions 
which refer to Vidyaranya belong to the reign of Bukka I 
and Harihara II and none to the time of Harihara I. The first 
of such scholars was R. Narasimhachar. He thought that 
Vidyatirtha was the Sringen guru who must be associated and 
not Vidyaranya as inscriptions relating to Vidyaranya s work 
were all in the times of Bukka I and Hanhara II. T.A. Gopinatha 
Rao followed this lead and wrote 'Vidyaranya who rose to promi- 
nence only in the reigns of Bukka I and his son Harihara II cannot 
be the person who advised Hanhara I to construct the city of 
Vijayanagara. It was more likely at the advice of Vidyaranya s 
guru Vidyathirtha that Hanhara I built the city of Vijayanagara 
B.A. Saletore put it very strongly when he said that whoever 
wants to believe in the story' of Vidyaranya Snpada having helped 
Harihara Raya I to build the capital, merely exchanges fact for 
fiction.^ 

Scholars who think that Vidyatirtha and not Vidyaranya as 
having been responsible for the foundation of Vijayanagara over- 
looked the difference in their personalities as has been very well 
pointed out by D.V. Gundappa in his Kannada work on Vidya- 
ranya 's contemporaries. There is no doubt as R. Narasimhachar 
has said that Vidyatirtha was the greatest guru in the line of 
Sringeri gurus^. His greatness is acknowledged by all his contem- 
poraries. Vidyaranya, Sayana and the early Vijayanagara kings 
pay the highest compliment to his achievements which were 
spiritual, especially yogic. But he would have considered taking 
part in mundane affairs as not suited to his temperament. On the 
other hand Vidyaranya like Ramdas, the guru of Shivaji, was 
made for such a role. 

D.V. Gundappa in the work mentioned above has described a 
trait of Vidyaranya which has led some scholars to think that 
Vidyatirtha was responsible for the foundation. This trait is the 
well-known Indian practice of ascribing every success of an 
individual to the blessings of his guru. Thus not only Vidyaranya 
but all those who worked with him attributed their success to 
Vidyatirtha. These scholars seem to have taken Vidyaranya at his 
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word and think that it was Vidyatirtha who did everything. A 
recent example like that of Vidyaranya is that of Swami Viveka- 
nanda who did everything in the name of his guru Ramaknshna 
Paramahamsa and established Ramaknshna mathas all over the 
world. What Vivekananda was to Ramaknshna, Vidyaranya was 
to Vidyatfrtha. 

/ _ 

While everybody recognises that the Sringen gurus played a 
part m the foundation of the Vi)ayanagara Empire, the exact 
nature of this part is not very clear. 

Srikantaya says "'It would not be unreasonable to suppose that 
the wealth and influence of the Snngen mutt was placed at the 
disposal of Hanhara and Bukka This statement needs to be 
understood properly and for understanding it, a knowledge of 
the previous history of Snngen is necessary;. After the days of 
Sankara and Sur^svara, the hermitage of Snngen fell on evil 
days, until it was restored by Vidyatirtha, who was persuaded 
most prob^ly by Vidyaranya to come and settle down from 
Kanchi in Snngen. This is what D.V. Gundappa surmises. On 
account of Vidyaranya 's association with Vijayanagara, 
grants followed one after the other and made the Sringeri 
matha lich. Before this happened, there were no funds with 
the Sringeri gums. Hence there could be no question of the 
Sringeri matha providing finance for the foundation. But in 
another sense, Srikantaya 's surmise that the Sringen matha 
provided finance appears to have been true. There is a tradition 
which says that after Vidyaranya helped in the foundation of 
Vijayanagara — the new town and the kingdom — he brought 
about a rain of gold or suvama vristhi. This tradition is found 
mentioned in some manuscripts of the Lalita-SahasranS,ma. 
Vidyaranya is very likely to have brought about a rain of gold in 
the sense that he seemed to have appealed to the common people 
and persuaded them to donate their gold for the protection of 
their religion and country which were in danger of extinction and 
he seems to have succeeded. 

Vidyaranya not only brought about unity among the common 
people against the common danger, he also appears to have 
forged unity among the different religious leaders of the time. 
As Srikantaya said Vedanta Desika and Akshobhya Tiirtha and 
other religious leaders imited in supporting Vidyaraijiya who by 
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his statesmanship and political foresight utilised his supreme 
influence in this accomplishment®. Thus the researches of 

S. Srikantaya and D.V. Gundappa have estabbshed the fact that 
Vidyaranya's Hfe was intertwined with that of the Vijayanagara 
Empire from the beginning. 

Notes 

1 . Srikantaya 's criticism of Heras's views are to be found in his 
book Founders of Vijayanagara pp 106-135. All the quota- 
tions in this article are to be found in these pages. 

2. Ibid-pg. 141-151. 

3. IAXLVppl7ff. 

4. "Srisciilam plates of Virupaksha S.S. 1388", E XV p.ll. 

5. VSCVp.152. 

6 . Quoted in Founders of Vijayanagara p . 1 0 1 . 

7. VSC Vp.l64. 

8. Ibid. 
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VmYARANYA'S ASSCK^IATION WITH THE 
^JAYANAGAR EMPIRE 

VENIMADHAVA SHASTRI 


'Was Vidyaranya associated with the foundation of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire?' is a question that has taxed the ingenuity of 
scholars to the utmost. A positive answer to this necessitates us 
to accept the identity of Madhavacarya of Bharadwaia gotra and 
Vidyaranya and it may be taken as proved beyond doubt that 
Madhavacarya of Bharadwaja gotra was consecrated as 
Vidyaranya after Sannyasa. 

The negative answer to the above question is justified by some 
scholars, but so many questions, for them stand against their 
correct answer.^ Even against the positive answer there is one 
point which seems to be insoluble, but a correct understanding of 
the source can very well suggest a solution to this problem, which 
may prove with least doubt that Vidyaranya was in his Purvasrama 
associated in connection with the foundation of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. The present article deals with the same point, so called 
insoluble, in the history of the Vijayanagara Empire. 

The Vijayanagara Empire was established in the year 1336 
A.D. Hanhara I ruled the kingdom till 1356 A.D. right from the 
beginning of the Empire. BukkaT succeeded to the throne and 
ruled till his death i.e., in the year 1 376 A.D. And Madhavacarya 
was consecrated as Vidyaranya, in the year round about 1 380 A.D . 

Now, there is a reference to the name Vidyaranya at the time of 
Bukka s visit to Snhgeri in the year 1357 A.D. wherein Vidyaranya 
was requested to return from Kasi through a letter by Bukka I, 
and a Miropa of Vidyatirtha. This was the penod of his PurvE- 
srama, and if Madhavacarya and Vidyaranya were the same how 
did the name Vidyaranya take its place in that letter ? If Vidya- 
ranya were so called even by that time only, then how, he with his 
name of Purvairama as found in the colophons oi Jaiminirtyaya- 
mala and ParaEaramadhaviyam etc. would become the minister 
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to Bukka I who came to power after the death of Hanhara-I (i.e. 
1356 A.D.). It is impossible to think that a Yati could write his 
name of Purvasrama, his parentage and brothers etc. in his works. ^ 
The term Vidyaranya cannot be even an epithet of Madhavacarya; 
for the inscription clearly uses the word Vidyaranya Srlpadang-alu, 
which exposes him to be a Sannyasin^with least doubt. ^ Dr. A.K. 
Shastri, in his thesis "A History of Sririgeri' identifies in clear 
terms Vidyaranya with Madhavacarya Srikantaya, in his books 
Pounders oi Vijayanagara observes that 'In 1368 Vidyaranya was 
Mahapradhana to Bukka-I- and by 1380 he had become 
Jagadguru."^ In fact, almost all such scholars who identify Madha- 
vacarya with Vidyaranya have hardly any solution to suggest for 
the above problem . F or the same reason i .e as we find the name 
Vidyaranya in the inscription for the first time in the year 1357 
A.D., it is said that Vidyaranya was not associated with the beginn- 
ings of Vijayanagara Empire, and it is evident that it was esta- 
blished in the year 1 336 A. D . Again in none of the inscriptions till 
nearly 1374-75 we hardly find the name Vidyaranya. Therefore 
his name is not connected with the foundation of the Vijayanagara 
Empire, so runs the argument. 

Let us try to understand clearly how Vidyaranya was associated 
with the foundation of the Empire. First of all the record contain- 
ing the name Vidyaranya, associated with the year 1357 A.D. is a 
'Kadita 'in the Srihgeri Matha . In the year 1 380 A .D . king Harihara 

— II (the son of Bukka I, nephew of Harihara I) submitted a 
copper plate to Vidyaranya at Srihgeri in order to perpetuate all 
the previous grants made even by his ancestors. Therefore, the 
most important point is that, Harihara II is narrating some of the 
vital incidents in connection with the relation of the Matha and 
the Kingdom; among which is the above one. However, Harihara 

— II, while he was presenting this copper-plate to Vidyaranya 
himself, could not use the name of the PurVasrama of Vidyaranya 
in that plate. Thus, the name Vidyaranya in that context should 
mean Madhavacarya who came back to the kingdom from Kasi at 
the request and Niropa of Bukka I and Vidyatirtha respectively . 

Again in the same plate, the Kannada wording a few days 
afterwards' i^elau dinadimele) should be interpreted as after 
some years, because it is referring to the next grant which was 
made nearly after ten years. Otherwise, if it means "a few days 
after his return from KaSi," then, it might be roimd about in the 
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year 1358. As a matter of fact there was no necessity nor any 
occasion for making any grant to the Matha as it had been made 
hardly a year before. Hence, after the death of Bharatltlrtha in 
the year 1374 when Madhavacarya was consecrated as Vidya- 
ranya, and was installed on the Snfigenpltham. Bukka-I had 
proper reason and occasion to make liberal grants to Vidyaranya 
which was recorded in brief in this plate. In view of Madhava- 
carya s service rendered to the kingdom Bukka I, as a token of 
gratitude and respect had every reason to make grants to Vidya- 
ranya. Therefore, Harihara-II is placing on record all such 
incidents, and as such he is trying to be as clear as possible in 
dealing with them in his narration. 

The Editor of Mysore Archaeological Report for 1 933, though 
he identifies Vidyaranya with Madhava (on p.56) says that 
Vidyaranya came from KaSi in the year round about 1 373 or 1374, 
and after a short stay at Vijayanagara went to Srihgeri accompa- 
nied by king Bukka, and took charge of the Srihgeri Matha in 
1374-1375/*^ But his arrival in the year 1373, from Kasi does not 
agree with his ministership under Bukka I in his Purvasrama. 
Bukka I came to power in the year 1356-57. He knew well the 
capacity of Madhavacarya . That is why he requested for a JVirqpa 
from Vidyatirtha asking Madhavacarya to come back from Kali . 
King Bukka I ruled over the kingdom for nearly two decades. 
Madhavacarya himself, very clearly states in his Parasaramadha-^ 
viyam that he had shouldered the responsibility of the kingdom 
of Bukka If it is true, then how could Madhava alias Vidya- 
ranya, as the Editor of M.A.R. 1933 remarks, come in the year 
1 373 from Kasi and move to Srihgeri to become the pontiff, for he 
was the minister in the kingdom itself during that period. There- 
fore, simply because we do not find the name Vidyaranya associa- 
ted with the Empire in the inscription, we cannot deny his real 
association with the founding or beginning of the Empire, 
because he was there under his name of PurvaSrama i.e., 
Madhava. Usually, the name of Purvasrama is not at all uttered 
after Sannyasa. Hence, Vidyaranya became known to the later 
world by this name of Sannyasa only. That is why, Harihara II 
made liberal grants to commemorate his venerable preceptor and 
named one Agrahara after Vidyaranya as Vidyaranyapuram. 
Vidyaranya s a£iection for Harihara II, which can be seen in the 
concluding stanza of his^ Pancada^i, was well worthy of such 
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commemoration from Harihara 11. He wished to perpetuate the 
memory of a great statesman, Madhava-Vidyaranya in this way 
because he knew very well that Vidyaranya was connected with 
the Empire right from the beginning itself; but it was in the name 
of Purva^rama, In fine, we can safely conclude that Madhava- 
Vidylranya, as is well known fact even now, was one of the 
founders of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
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SECTION III 
THE RELIGIOUS SCENE 




A NEW LITHIC RECORD OF KRIYASHAKTI 
YATISHVARA 


H.R. RAGHUNATH BHAT 

I 

Much has been written, argued and counterargued about the 
identification or rather equation of Kriyashakti with Vidyaranya. 
It may not be necessary to open this floodgate once again here. 
But a careful study of all the available inscriptions including the 
recently discovered one indicates that Kriyashakti belongs to 
Kalamukha Shaiva tradition and he is not identical with 
Vidyaranya. In fact S. Srikantaya refuted A. Venkatasubbaiah's 
view that Kriyashakti was Vidyaranya . 

Kashi vilasa Kriyashakti, Vanivilasa Kriyashakti, Vidyashankara 
Kriyashakti, Triyambaka Kriyashakti and Chandrabhushana 
Kriyashakti are five Kriyashaktis who can be traced from inscrip- 
tions ranging from 1347 to 1431.^ Whether there were really five 
Kriyashaktis or whether these prefixes represent one and the 
same Kriyashakti, it is not easy to state anything conclusively at 
this stage of our study. 

Kriyashakti has been referred to variously as Kriyashaktideva 
Kriyashakti panditadeva, Kriyashakti yatishvara, Rajaguru Kriya- 
shakti and in the recently discovered epigraph as Nammaguru 
Kriyashakti Yatishvara. He has been eulogised as Sakshat Shiva, 
man of austerities, a great scholar and Vedopaziishanmarga- 
pravartaJca. Mentioning him along with Vidifaranya, Hosalli 
copper - plate praises him as a Mahanubhava. As a Rajaguru of 
the Sangama family he has been glorified as Satirajnanananda 
Advaitajyoti.^ 

Kriyashakti yatishvara made an impact on the royal family of 
early Vijayanagaia and particularly of local chieftains, dandUmaya- 
kas like Madhavamantxi, Kamayadandanayaka of Hosalli and 
Basavayya dandanayaka. He was probably equally responsible 
for the establishment of the Vijayanagara empire. Jlngirasa 
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Madhavamantri was in fact a staunch follower of Kriyashakti. 
According to Shikaripur inscription of 1368 he practised Pashu- 
patavrata under Kriyashakti for one year and made a datti of 
Vidyeshvarapura/ 

The importance of the socio -religious role of the Kalamukhas 
like Kriyashakti yatishvara lies in the fact that they added much to 
the synthesis of different religious sects within the f oldof Hinduism, 
as evidenced by Balligave inscriptions and monuments.^ The 
worship of Shiva, Vishnu, Brahma, Durga, Ganapati and Surya in 
the Trikutachala temple is common (m most of their temples}. 
This tradition further strengthened the composite culture of the 
Vijayanagara period, a fact which should not be ignored in the 
study of the socio-religious history of early medieval Karnataka. 

How did these Kalamukhayatis like Kriyashakti look like ? Of 
course^ we have not traced any sculptural representation or 
painted portrait Hke the one we find in the Virupaksha temple at 
Hampi. But the headpieces of the inscribed slabs at BaUigave, 
Banavasi and other regions give us a clue in this regard. Vama- 
shaktL's relief figure at Balligave is characterised by long fata, 
kopina, trimmed moustache and beard Similarly a separately 
carved figure sculpture of a Kalamukha guru has been noticed at 
Degulalli during my recent exploration work, in Belgaum district. 
Bhavikeri inscribed slab does contain a line sketch of a Kalamukha 
shaiva priest who is performing dhupS.rati. An analysis of these 
sculptural representations may help us to some extent to sketch 
or outline the picture of a Kalamukhayati of the early medieval 
period, along with the inscriptional and literary descriptions of 
them. 


II 

It is against this background that the recently discovered lithic 
record of Kriyashakti yahshvara from Bhavikeri in Ankola taluk 
of Uttara Kannada district has been reviewed here. The inscrip- 
tion in twenty-five lines is found engraved on a chloritic schistose 
slab (115 X 53.5 X 1 1 Cm). It is dated in Saka era which corres- 
ponds to 18th November 1362.® 

The object of the epigraph is to record the grant of the village 
Bhavikeri in Ankole nSdu made after purchase from the overlord 
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Vira Bukkaraya to the royal g^uru Kriyashakti yatishvara by 
Mahapradhana Basavayya dandanayaka. Kriyashakti yatishvara 
perpetuating it, granted the same not only for the daily worship of 
Mahabaleshvara of Gokarnakshetra but also for the boarding of 
the Brahmanas in the chatra. At the beginning and end of this 
particular portion of the donation is noticed the mention of the 
term "'Tnyambaka". The donative record separately documents 
at the appropriate context the official approval or signature of 
both Basavayya dandanayaka and Kriyashakti yahshvara. Not 
only that the boundaries of the donated village Bhaviken have 
also been specified; Viz., Selehalla to the east, (Arabian)sea to the 
west, erected boundary stones to both north and south of 
Bhavikeri. 

The lithic record mentions the royal priest with reverence as 
Nammaguru (our teacher) and Yatishvara. This Kriyashakti must 
be the same as Kashi vilasa Kriyashakti mentioned in the Soraba 
and Shikaripura inscriptions. Needless to say that the Balligave 
region had a long tradition of Kalamukha Shaivacharyas. BhSvikeri 
record corroborates the fact that the priesthood of Kriyashakti 
played an equally important part in the socio-religious life of the 
early Vijayanagara empire . That this Kriyashakti yahshvara was a 
worshipper of Svayambu Tnyambaka, one of the eleven forms of 
Rudra, is evident by the reference to Triyambaka in two contexts 
of the record. This was probably the main tutelary divinity of the 
priesthood of Kriyashakti. This may also be taken as the sign- 
manual of Vira Bukkaraya I . 

The historical importance of the inscription lies in the fact that it 
is one of the early records of the Vijayanagara dynasty so far 
found in Uttara Kannada district which has so far yielded about 
one hundred inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period. This 
record also confirms the fact that the southern part of Uttara 
Kannada District was brought imder the early Vijayanagara rule in 
the time of Bukka I and corroborates the popularity of Krii^hakti 
in this region, with special reference to G5kar^ kshetra. Gokanu 
in Kumta taluk has been one of the holy places of pilgrimage 
visited by Kriyashakti as evidenced by a number of inscriptions 
including the present epigraph. 

Thus the new lithic record of Kriyashakti yatishvara from 
Bhavikeri is yet another record of socio -religious importance and 
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throws light on the personahty and role of Knyashakti dunng the 
time of Bukka I and mahapradhana Basavayya dandanayaka in 
1362. 

TEXT 

1. om sri Ganadhipataye namah I Namas-tuhga-sirschum- 

2. bi chandra-chamara charave II trailSkya-nagarararh- 

3. bham mula-stambhaya saihbave II Svasti sri vijayabhyu- 

4. daya ^ka varusha 1284 neya Plava samvatsarada Ka 

5. rtika su 1 a sri manu mahamandalesvaram sn Vira Bu- 

6. kkariyana vijaya rajyabhyudayakala sn manu mahapra- 

7. danam Basaveya damnayakaru a Bukkarayana kaiyyalu 

8. prityartha dharapurvakavagi kondu Amkole-nadavolgana 
Baviya- 

9. keriya sasanada kramaventende a vura chatussimeya viva- 

10. ra muda seleyahalla I tenka badagadiya natta kallu I paduva- 

1 1 . samudra mattu trikSna nattakallu II yinli chatusimesamanvita va- 

12. ha grama vanu namma sn guru Kriya^kti-yatlsvara sn pada 
[padma] pri 

13. tyartha dharapurvakavagi kotte u I yintappudakke a 
Basaveya 

14. danaya [ka]ra voppa I sri Triyaihbaka I sri Kriyasakti- 
yati^vararu 

15. I gramavanu pratishta[pi3si srT Gokarna-kshetradalu 
Mahabale-de- 

1 6. vara pujartha vagiu I alliya chatrada bramanara bhojanakke- 

17. u I darapurvaka vagi kotte u I yintappudakke Kriyasa- 

18. kti-yatisvarara voppa I sri Triyaihbaka I Svadattaih 
paradattam va yo 

19. hareta vasundaraih I shashtirvarusha sahasrani vishtayam 

20. jayate krimih I danam va palanam yo veti danat sreyona 

21. palanam I danat-svarggam avapnoti palanad -achyutapa- 

22. dam I samlnyoyam dharmasetu nripanaih kale kale 

23 . palanlyS bha vadbhih II Sarvanetan bhavinah parthivendran 

24. bhuyo bhuyo ylchate Ramachandrah mariga- 
25- la maha sii Sn Sri II 
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DVAITA SAIfITS AND SCHOLARS OF THE 
VIJAYANAGAR PERIOD 


K.T. PANDURANGI 


Sn Madhvacharya the founder of the Dvaita School of Vedanta 
and Vaishnava religion flourished a little before the founding of 
Vijayanagar empire, during 1238-1317 A D. He was a contempo- 
rary of three kings of the Hoysala dynasty viz., Somesvara III 
1235-1253 A.D. Narasimha III 1253-1292 A.D. and Ballala III 
1292-1342 A D. He had close contacts vvnth both Narasimha III 
and Ballala III. Sn Madhvacharya touied the whole of India 
twice. In the course of his first North Indian tour he met the 
Yadava King Mahadeva. Madhva Vijaya the biography of Sri 
Madhvacharya mentions him as Hvaradeva. At the court of this 
King Mahadeva there was a great scholar Anandabhatta alias 
Shobhana bhatta. This Shobhana bhatta was a resident of 
Paithana situated on the bank of nver Godavari. Madhva Vijaya 
(stXV - 120) refers to him as a scholar coming from the G5davari 
region. He is also referred to as belonging to the north Karnataka 
region in sampradaya paddhati and G urucharya. He entered into 
a long philosophical debate with Sri Madhvacharya and finally 
accepted the Dvaita faith. He was given Sannyasa and was 
named as Padmanabhatirtha. He became the first disciple of Sri 
Madhvacharya. This event took place around 1265 A.D. After 
receiving Sannyasa Padmanabhatirtha went to Pandharapur and 
built a Matha there. He later went to Anegondi and Kampih 
region. His Vrindavana is foimd in Navavrindavaina a small Island 
in the river Tungabhadra about half a mile east of Anegondi, 
Though he took Sannyasa around 1265 A.D. and entered into 
Vrindavana in 1324 A.D. He is considered as PeBthadhipad for 
eight years only (1317-1324 A.D.) coimting from the last year of 
Sri Madhvacharya. He was in Pandharapur when Sri Madhva- 
charya started his second north Indian tour. He received 
Madhvacharya at the Pandharapur MaAa. This event is men- 
tioned in a biographical poem of a later Dvaita saint viz. Vidyadhisa 
Vijaya, he must have come down to Anegondi and kampili region 
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around 1300 A.D. This was exactly the time when Aliauddin 
attacked Devagin and the Yadava Kingdom became very weak. 
As a result of frequent fighting among Hoysalas, Yadavas, and 
Kakatiyas these three major Hindu powers had become very 
weak and the whole of the Dekhan and north Karnataka were 
exposed to Muslim attack . Muslim military adventurers had already 
made deep inroads in the south and had captured Madurai. 
Therefore, there was an urgent need to establish a new Hindu 
political and Military power at a strategic point from where the 
Dekhan and North Karnataka could be protected. Padmanabha- 
tirtha's coming down from Pandharapur to Anegundi around 
1 300 is very significant in this context. He must have come down 
to prepare the ground for establishing a Hindu political and 
military power in this strategic region . His early associations with 
the Yadava kings, his tours in Dekhan and ICamataka for propagat- 
ing his new faith must have given him an idea of the pohtical 
unrest and religious disturbances, and prompted him to prepare 
the ground for establishing a new power. The names of Sri 
Vidyaranya and Sn Kriyasaktx are associated with the founding of 
the Vijayanagar empire . But it is equally possible that many more 
religious leaders were involved in preparing the ground for it. 
The concentration of the followers of the Dvaita faith in this area 
and in the adjoining area suggests that Sri Padmanabhatirtha had 
built a good following here . Naturally he must have been anxious 
to protect their religion and culture by preparing the ground for 
establishing a strong power. Therefore he has to be counted as 
the first religious leader who initiated the efforts for establishing 
a strong Hindu Kingdom. Apart from his political insight he was 
a great scholar and a saint of high eminence . His literary achieve- 
ments will be narrated after we mention a few other personalities 
involved in this context. The liiie of Dvaita scholars of Vijaya- 
nagara period commences with Sri Padmanabhatirtha and goes 
upto Sn Vyasaraja and even to a little later period. 

Sri Padmanabhatirtha was succeeded by Sri Naraharitirtha 
who was also a direct disciple of Madhvacharya. He orisfinedly 
belonged to Kalinga. He is reported to have been a regent of 
Kalinga coimtry for twelve years . This is confirmed by the inscrip- 
tions at Sxi Kurma. His father is also reported to have held high 
administrative office in Kalinga. This is also mentioned in the 
inscriptions. There are about nine inscriptions in Silkurma and 
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Simhachalam. These are spread over the years 1264-1294. He 
accepted the Dvaita faith around the same time when Sri Padma- 
nabhatii^a accepted it i.e . 1 265 A.D . during the first north Indieui 
tour of Sri Madhvacharya. He was the Peethadipathi for about 
ten years from_l 324-33, after ^ri Padmanabhatirtha. He must 
have come^to Anegondi and Kampili region around the same 
time when Sri Padmanabhatirtha came i.e. 1300 A.D. and assisted 
Sri Padmanabhatirtha in his political task. His early political 
associations in Kahnga and his deep interest in preseirving Hindu 
religion and society must have prompted him to work for this 
task. His VrindSvana is right in Hampi in Chakratirtha in the 
TungeOahadra river. This clearly indicates his close association 
with the happenings in this area from 1300 - 1333 A.D. which 
very closely precede the year of the establishment of Vijayanagar 
empire i.e. 1336. Good many followers of Dvaita faith were in 
high administrative and military positions both under the Yadava 
and Hoysala dynasties. They were also financiers. Therefore, 
these two Dvaita saints must have used their talents for the same 
purpose mentioned above. 

Their successor Sri Madhavatirtha was also a direct disciple of 
Madhvacharya. He also must have joined hands with these two. 
He belonged to Karnataka proper during his Purvasrama. He 
had no political background. He was Peethadhipati for quite a 
long time (1333-1350) In his time, the Vijayanagar empire was 
already established. Two great personalities viz., Sri Vidyaranya 
and Sn Knyasakti were taking leading part in the affairs of the 
Vijayanagara empire . Therefore, he must have felt that there was 
no need for his active involvement. However, he must have 
continued to be in Anegondi and near about region as his 
VrindSvana was also in Navavnndavana island. But later it was 
taken to Agara Kheda on the bank of river Bhima in the Gulbarga 
Distnct. This indicates that the prestige and influence enjoyed 
by SiT Padmanabhatirtha and Sn Naraharitirtha with the rulers of 
Anegondi and Kampili before the establishment of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire was not enjoyed by Sn Madhavatirtha with the 
early rulers of Vijayanagar. His successor Sn Akshobhyatirtha 
who was Peethadhipati during 1350-65 was also away from Hampi 
though he was greatly honoured by Sn Vidyaranya as a scholar. 
Thus, among four direct disciples of SrT Madhvacharya two viz., 
Sri Padmanabhatirtha and Sn Naraharitirtha who had early 
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political background and good following were involved in prepar- 
ing the ground for the establishment of the Vijayanagar Empire, 
while the other two did not feel any necessity to get actively 
involved in political affairs since a strong political and military 
power was already established and since more effective religious 
leaders viz., Sn Vidyaranya and Sn Kriyasakti were with this 
power. However, this does not mean their total dissociation from 
the royal contacts. Vijayanagar rulers provided the proper head- 
quarters to three of the Matha^s established by three direct dis- 
ciples VIZ., Padmanabhatirtha, Sn Madhavatirtha and Akshobhya- 
tirtha at Mulbagal, Majjigehalli and Kudli respectively. Sn Nara- 
haritirtha's Matha continued at Simhachalam while Sn 
Madhvacharya's direct line continued as Uttaradi Matha. The 
Vnndavanas of the three later saints of Uttaradimath viz., Kavmdra 
tirtha, Vagishatirtha and Raghuvaryatirtha are also found in 
Navavrmdavana. This indicates the continuation of contacts of 
Madhva saints with Vijayanagara all along. It was the great 
Vyasaraja who again developed closer contacts with Vijayanagar 
rulers, particularly with Krishnadevaraya in a big way Even after 
the dis-mtegration of Vijayanagara empire Dvaita saints like 
Vedavyasatirtha, Vidyadhishatirtha and Sudhindratirtha cop- 
tinned contacts with Venkatapatidevaraya at Penugonda. Sri 
Yedavyasatirtha's Vrindavana is at Penugonda itself while that of 
Sn Sudhindratirtha is m Nava vrindavana Island. 

— 

In a way right from Sri Padmanabhatirtha to Sn Sudhindratirtha 
the Vrindavana monuments at Navavrmdavana represent a kind 
of evidence of the continued association of Dvaita saints with the 
Vijayanagar empire. This cannot be a mere accident. It reveals 
the close association of Dvaita Saints with the founding and 
growth of Vijayanagara empire. We have to particularly note the 
Vrindavana of Padmanabhatirtha at Navavrmdavana and that of 
Narahantirtha in Hampi whose penodjimmediately precedes the 
founding of Vijayanagara empire. Sri Vyasaraja crowns this 
association. The monuments of Vrindavana and similar relics as 
much give us the idea of historical association as the mscriptional 
or literary references. Therefore the absence of the latter need 
not disuade us from constructing the contact points in history. 
Many inscriptions and other relics are lost. We may hope to 
discover them in future. 
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Now, I will proceed to give a brief account of the literary 
contribution of these saint scholars. In Indian tradition, saints 
and scholars though they guided political affairs whenever there 
was a need, never relaxed in respect of their literary and philoso- 
phical contnbutions. In fact, some of the best contributions are 
made dunng the worst political penods. The political unrest is 
later forgotten but the literary achievements are preserved for 
ever. This has been the case with the Dvaita saints and scholars 
mentioned above. 

Sn Padmanabhatirtha has the honour of being the first commen- 
tator on Sii Madhvacharya's works. He has written commentaries 
on {!) Brahmasutra bhashya, (2) Anuvyakhyana, (on some of the 

Prakaranas) (3) Geotabhasya, (4) Geetatatparya and (10) Ananda- 
mala. His commentaries are brief. However, these explain many 
crucial passages of Sn MadhvachSrya's works. He is greatly 
acknowledged by aU later commentators . Trivikrama Panditachaxya 
is another early commentator. However he has commented upon 
Brahmasutra Bhashya only. Poet Narayana Pandita the son of 
Trivikrama Pandita and the biographer of Madhvacharya is 
confused with a later Narayana by some writers on Vijayanagar 
literature and Advaita Kalanala etc. works of later Narayana are 
attributed to him. 

^ ^ ,m 

Sri Padmanabhatirtha s successor, Naraharitirtha is reported to 
have written commentanes on ten prakaranas but the manuscripts 
of only two are available. His commentary on Geetabhashya is 
quoted by Jayatirtha. Its manuscript and the manuscript of his 
commentary on Yamakabharata are also available. 

No work of the third disciple of Sri Madhvacharya i.e., Madhava- 
tirtha is available . He is reported to have written commentaries 
on Vedas. He was a contemporary of Sri VidySranya. The great 
project of Vedabhashya was undertcdcen and completed at that 
time. Though this Bhashya gives only ritualistic interpretation, 
philosophical interpretation with a leaning towards Sankara's 
philosophy is found here and there. Therefore, it is quite likely 
that Madhavatirtha wrote a parallel conunentary on diese portions 
of Vedas giving Dvaita interpretation. Sri Madhvacharya had 
already written a philosophical commentary on forty hirmns. 
Following this line, Madhavatirtha might have written a conunen- 
tary on Vedas. However, no manuscript of this work is available . 
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His successor Akshobhyatirtha is credited with only one work 
VIZ,, Madhvatatva sarasamgraha. More than written works his 
name has acquired importance for two reasons . 

1 . He produced a great disciple i.e., Jayatlrtha whose contribu- 
tion to Dvaita Vedanta and Indian Philosophy is very great. 

2 . He had a philosophical debate with his great scholarly contem- 
porary viz., SrT Vidyaranya and is claimed to have won the 
trophy. 

Sri Akshobhyatirtha had some royal and political background 
He is reported to have come from a royal family ruling at 
Jamkhandi in Bijapur District, His disciple Jayatirtha is said to be 
his elder brother s son. Both these settled in Malkhed the capital 
of Rastrakutas earlier. It was a practice for the scholars in those 
days to invite each other for philosophical debate. Akshobhya- 
tirtha was invited for such philosophical debate by Sn Vidyaranya. 
This debate was held at Mulbagal. Sri Vedanta desika another 
stalwart of Vedanta scholarship of those days was requested to be 
the referee. The interpretation of the passage Tat tvam asi' was 
the subject of debate. A stone pillar inscnption recording the 
result of this debate is reported to have been installed at Mulbagal, 
It is also mentioned in Vedantadesikavaibhava prakasika of 
Mahachaya and in work of Brahmatantra svatantra III of Parakala 
Matha in Mysore . All these mention that the verdict was in favour 
of Dvaita interpretation. However, the opposite verdict is also 
claimed in some sections . F rom the historical point of view what is 
important is, meeting of these two great scholars. Such a meeting 
is a big event in history. 

Now, we come to a unique personality in the history of Dvaita 
Vedanta and Indian philosophy. This great personality is Jaya- 
tirtha popularly known as Teekacharya. 

About his native place and early background there is not much 
authentic information. His Sanskrit biographies mention a few 
details and through tradition some more details are known. 
According to one traditional version he belonged to Mangalavede 
near Pandharpur. His family house is still preserved and the 
Deshpande's of Mangalavede claim to be his descendents. His 
name is said to be Dhondo and his father's name Raghunath . 
This Raghunatha is stated to be the elder brother of Akshobhya- 
tirtha and a Chieftain of Jamkhandi in Bijapur District. Thus he 
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IS associated with Jamkhandi and Mangalavede according to this 
version and belonged to a local Chieftain's or Deshpande's family 
to which Akshobhyatirtha also belonged. 

According to another version he belonged to Malkhed, to be 
more specific, to a village called Gundgurthi near Malkhed and 
belonged to the Kulkami family of that village . The tradition about 
his association with Mangalavede may be true because his mother 
or wife belonged to Mangalavede. 

In any case one thing is clear. He met Aksobhyatirtha while 
crossing Kagini river near Malkhed and spent a good part of his 
life at Malkhe4 with Sii Akshobhyatirtha. He also spent a good 
part of his life in a cave at yargol while writing his works. In his 
Sanskrit biography Malkhed is mentioned as Vrisdpura. This is a 
Sanskrit translation of the name Malkheda taking first part of the 
word to be male or rain in Kannada . However, the word Malkheda 
appears to be a colloquial form of Mallayyakhed but not 
Malekheda. This place was important even before Rastrakiitas 
made it their capital. The local rural deity Mallayya is referred to 
in the first part of the name. JayatTrtha lived in this place till the 
end and he entered into Vhndavana in this place . The association 
of both Akshobhyatirtha and Jayatirtha with Vijayanagar was not 
so strong as that of their predecessors. Therefore they preferred 
to be at Malkhed and their Vrlndavanas are also at Malkhed . Two 
later saints viz., KavTndra and Vagisha seem to have established 
contact again with Vijayanagara as their Vrindavana are found in 
Nava vhndavana. Sh Vidyaranya's strong influence on early 
Vijayanagar rulers must have kept Akshobhyatirtha and Jayatirtha 
a little away from Hampi. However, Sri Vidyaranya is reported to 
have honoured both these greatly as scholars. 

Sri Jayatirtha has written commentaries on as many as eighteen 
works of Sri Madhvacharya out of his 37 works. ( 1) SutrabhSshya, 
(2)Anuvyakhyana, {3)Nyayavivarana, (4) Geetabhashya, (5)Geeta- 
tatparya, {6-7)Isha and Shatprasna l/paziishats {QJHigbhashya, (9- 
18). Ten Prakaranas are the works on which Sn Jayatirtha has 
written commentaries. He has also written six independent 
works. Pramana paddhati and Vadavali are important among 
these. Among his commentaries, the commentary on Brahma- 
sutranuvyakhyana viz., Nyayasudha is largest and most importeuat. 
It is a unique work of Dvaita Vedanta and Indian philosophy for 
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more than one reason : (1) It gives full exposition of all important 
Dvaita tenets. (2) It contains a detailed review of Advaita tenets. 
(3) It reviews the views of Nyaya, Mimamsa, Samkhya, Buddhism 
and Jainism on all major issues of philosophy such as theory of 
knowledge, truth and error, nature and number of Pramanas, 
theory of causation, philosophy of language, ethics and all other 
issues vitally concerned with philosophy. In short, it is an encyclo- 
pedia of Indian Philosophy. The views of all major writers on 
these topics are extensively summarised and reviewed. Its style 
is unique. Its Sanskrit prose is of a high order. There is a happy 
blending of syllogistic and narrative styles. There is no ambiguity 
on any point. The views of early philosophers like Kumarila, 
Prabhakara, Udayana, Bhaskara, Vijranabhikshu and many others 
are adequately presented and reviewed. It is a unique reference 
work as well as a critical work. 

— — 

Among other commentaries of Sri Jayatirtha the commentary 
on Sutrabhashya viz., Tatva prakasika is very important. The 
Adhikarana style introduced in Meemamsa and Vedanta is perfec- 
ted. The key sruti passages are interpreted and the whole of 
Vedanta philosophy is put in a systematic way. In ail, the works of 
Sri Jayatirtha the three sources of knowledge viz., sruti, tarka, and 
anubhava are fully utilised and the technique of utilising them to 
construct a systematic philosophy is developed. 

From the above brief account of the role and scholarly achieve- 
ments of Davita saints and scholars from Padmanabhatlrtha who 
flourished a little before the establishment of Vijayanagar Empire 
to Jayatirtha it is clear that Dvaita scholars contributed a good deal 
to the political, cultural and literary life during early Vijayanagar 
empire. The above account does not cover all Dvaita scholars of 
the time but mentions only those who had contacts with 
Vijayanagara rulers. 
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SRI VEDANTA DEI^IKA - LIFE AND WORK 


G.R. KUPPUSWAMY 


1 . Sources : 

Sn Vedanta De4ika sumamed Venkatanatha, the re-establisher 
of ViiistSdvaita Vedanta on sound lines, and a renowned contem- 
porary of Sri Vidyaranya is his own biographer. Among a number 
of traditional works and literary compositions which throw 
invaluable light on the life and contributions of the great master, 
Guruparampara Prabhavam, a Tamil work is the chief source of 
information besides another equally important traditional work 
Koyilolugu (i.e.. Benefactions of the Temple) which corroborates 
and supplements Guruparampara Prabhavam in all its essentials. 
Nainar Acha^a or Varadacharya (1316-1415) son and spintual 
successor of Sri Vedanta Desika who classified on scientific lines 
Desikaprabandha and an equally erudite scholar in Sanskrit and 
Tamil composed amongst others MangaJasasana in 12 verses and 
established an image of Sn Desika at Nllamegha, Tanjore District 
and elsewhere . Pillai Lokacharya, an elder contemporary and 
staunch admirer of ^rl Vedanta Desika composed a tanian or 
panegyrical verse in honour of the latter^. Among the other later 
works, biographical in nature, mention may be made of 
Doddayyacharya or Mahacharya of Solingar, the author of 
Vaibhava Prakasika . Prof . V. Rangacharya states that some of the 
best biographies of Sil Vedanta Desika were written by those 
who belonged to the prabandhaic school"^. A contemporary but 
incomplete vrorV. Madhura Vijayam or Vira Kampanaraya Charitam 
by Ganga Devi, the beloved wife of Kumara Kampana II is an 
indispensable work for understanding the disastrous effects of 
the Muslim invasion of ^nrangam in 1327. It is an eye-witness 
account available only in fragments® 

There are a few inscriptions of the period throwing some light 
on the events recorded in the traditional literature. The first of 
these refers to the Ranganltha inscription of Gopanna dated 
S' 1293 and edited by E. Hultzsch.® Another inscription, the 
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Conjeevaram mscnption of Penya Brahma tantra Svatantra Swami 
dated S 1282 throws iinportant light on the foundation of Para- 
kalamath in 1 359-60 by Sn PerTya Brahmatantra Svatantra Swami 
lon^inally Perarulaiayya of Viravalli) who was the direct disciple 
of Sn Vedanta Desika and his son Nainar Varadacharya, Among 
the other inscnptions of some value, mention may be made of 
Akkalapundi CP grant of Smgaya Nayaka dated S 1290 read 
with Korakunda mscnption of a certain chief Mummajii Nayaka. 
Smgaya Nayaka was a contemporary and an admirer of Sn Vedanta 
Desika for whose edification the latter wrote SubhasitanJvi and 
other works . The C.P. record from Mangalampadu, Polur taluk 
in Nellore distnct in Nandinagan characters dated S 1 524 belonging 
to Venkata I refers to one Sri^Rangaraja, who was a descendant of 
Vedantodayana, the cook of Sn Ramanuja and Vadihamsambuvaha 
evidently Atreya Ramanuja the teacher and maternal uncle of the 
celebrated ^ri Vedanta Delika^. An inscription of Paniyur in 
Pudukottai refers to the year 1334-35 as the 9th regnal year of 
Muhammad Sultan proving that Muhammad Tughlaq's viceroy 
Jalaiuddin Ahsanshah had been governing Tondaimandalam since 
1327 which indirectly substantiates the view that the Muslim 
attack on Srirangam took place in 1327 and m any case not earlier 
than 1324, a date recorded in Koyilolugu The historicity of 
Vedanta Desika is shown by stray reference^ to the activities in 
connection with the later remembrance of Sn Vedanta De&ka 
and his work ^ ^ . 

2. Life and Activities : 

Background : The traditional and literary works of the 
time of Sii Vedanta Desika speak of the grim and fearful con- 
ditions in which the people of the South India lived. It was a 
period of great political anarch 3 r and religious confusion and 
it required eminent people like Sil Vidyaranya and Vedanta 
Desika to supply the necessary fillip to enable the Vijayanagara 
kingdom to re-establish Hindu dharma and law and order against 
Muslim onslaught. 

Apart from the religious dissensions between the ViSistadvaita 
and other systems of philosophy which resulted in much confusion 
and anarchy, things were not happy among the viSistadvaitins 
themselves. Though there was no actual split between the two 
major sects of Vadagalais and Tengalais on doctrinaire and 
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sectarian grounds and the differences were mainly geographical 
and literary, supporters of the two sects with potentialities of a 
split m future were not lacking ‘ . 

✓ ^ 

When the Muslims attacked Snrangam in about 1 327 and carried 
away everything before them and for the next 50 years caused 
death and destruction in Snrangam, Madurai and other places in 
particular and Tamil land in general, both Gangadevi and 
Vedanta Desika have given expression to the sad state of affairs 
in the area . Gangadevi tells us that Tamil land which fell victim to 
Muslim aggression was groaning under misery. At Vyaghrapuri 
{i.e., Chidambaram) tigers roamed about. At Snrangam the Sii 
Ranganatha temple stood in a ruined condition, the bncks falling 
apart. It appeared as though in order to prevent God Ranganatha 
from being disturbed of his yoganidra, the serpent God adisesa 
was offenng protection to Him with his hoods. The condition of 
the other temples caused her great sorrow, the doors of the 
temple having been eaten away by white ants. Wild grass grew 
on the roofs of the garbhaghha of the temple. "'While earlier the 
place was echoemg with beating of drum, now only the fearful 
voices of foxes were heard. The banks of the river Kaveri were 
breached and caused danger to the city. The Brahmin agraharas 
which earlier used to send out scented smokes of sacrifical fires 
andteverberated the sounds of vedaghosa had become centres of 
wine and meat shops.... and revelry of drunken Turuskas" and 
so on. Gangadevi concludes that everywhere adharma was 
jDerforming tandavanritya; the lands had become infertile...^^ 
Sn Vedanta Desika in his work Abhitista va which he wrote during 
his second exile at Satyamangala in 1335, gave expression to his 
bitter feelings of the Muslim aggression and sad state of affairs 
resulting therefrom at the ksetra dearest to his heart 

The picture given above fairly represents the situation prevailing 
at the time, though in fairness it must be said that the Muslim 
general who invaded Snrangam caused only minor destruction 
to the temple of Ranganatha owing to the intercession oi a Brahmin 
Singapparier (?) in the service of the general who subsequently 
withdrew to Kannanur. It is true that worship could not be 
carried on in the temple for nearly 50 years until the end of the 
Muslim rule and the picture given in Madhuravijayam seems to 
be fairly true. A number of Szivaisnava acharyas like Alagiya 
perumal Nainar, brother of Pillai Lokacharya, Sudarsanacharya 
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and several priests died martyrs in the encounte^ Sn Vedanta 
Desika himself escaped with the manuscript SrutaprakasiJca 
entrusted to his care by Sudarsanacharya and the two sons of the 
latter Vedacharya Bhatta and Parankusa Bhatta with great difficulty 
from Srirangam, The bronze image of God himself Alagiya 
Manavala perumal had to be earned away by a circuitous and 
difficult route ultimately to Tirupati, Pillai Lokacharya himself 
dying of exhaustion on the way at Jyotisakhandi in about 1327. 
All these and many more details are recorded in traditional works 
Both Sn Vedanta Desika and ^n Vidyaranya acted in unison to 
create a spiritual awakening among the Hindus. Taking advantage 
of the peace established by the founders of Vijayanagara dynasty 
under the inspired leadership of Sri Vidyaranya, Sri Vedanta 
Desika brought about spiritual awakening among his people by 
preaching and writing. 

Birth and early hie : Sri Vedanta Desika was born at Tuppil or 
Himavana, a suburb of Conieevaram during the month of 
Bhadrapada (Purattasi) on dasami^ day under the auspicious star 
sravana in the year Vibhava or Sukla, 1268 or 1269^^ and lived 
about a hundred years and died on the suddha pournami of the 
kartika month during the year Saumy^a corresponding to 1369 at 
Srirangam. By descent he was well connected with two orthodox 
families, his father Ananta Sun and grandfather pundankaksa 
being descendants of_74 simhasanadhipatis, and his mother 
Totaramma, sister of Atreya Ramanuja, successor of Nadadur 
Ammal or Varadarya 4th Ubhayasimhasanadhipati and also a 
teacher of Sri Vedanta Desika himself . Even as a boy Sri Vedanta 
Desika 's future signs of greatness and tasks to be accomplished 
by him become evident when Nadadur Ammal ( Vatsya Varadarya ) 
is said to have blessed the boy indicating his future course of 
action . 

As Vatsya Varadarya breathed his last by 1278, the task of 
educating the young boy fell on Atreya Ramanuja, the boys 
maternal uncle, who was next in succession to the acharyapeetha . 
By 1290 under the able guidance of his maternal uncle, Sri 
Vedanta Dei§ika was able to acquire distinction in various disci- 
plines and prepare himself for the fulfilment of the unaccomplished 
task ahead of him. By 1290 and particularly with the death of his 
distinguished teacher Atreya Ramanuja in 1295 and his assumption 
of acharyaship at Conjeevaram and subsequently at Srirangam in 
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about 1310, the most eventful and interesting part of Sri Vedanta 
Desika s distinguished career began. During the rest of his life 
he had to move between Conjeevaram, Srirangam, Tiruvahindra- 
puram, Melukote and Satyamangala and also undertake a 
religious pilgrimage of North and South India which stood him in 
good stead, meet and deal with great patience and forbearance 
supporters of so-called nval creeds and understand their viewpoints 
before persuading them to come round to his own point of view. 
Within his own fold he had to bndge the widening gulf between 
Prabandhaites and Sanskntists or traditionists which was at any 
rate to end in a vertical split ultimately but not in his hfe-time. He 
succeeded though temporanly in effecting the much needed 
transformation of reuniting the so-called warring creeds. It did 
result, but for some time in his own self -exile at Satyamangala 
in Kollegal taluk It was not the only reason which sent him over 
there but the Muslim infiltration and the tragedies that followed 
and the need to pursue his studies, wntings and teaching in a 
quiet place which led him there . One sees the same thing at the 
beginning of his career also, the most formative period which 
shaped him out as he was to remain and laid the foundation of his 
original and thought -provoking works when he chose Tiruvahin- 
drapuram, near Cuddalore for his studies. It was in about 1291 or 
1292 that he repaired to the place and authored a number of 
important philosophical works and literature of a devotional type 
which are remembered even to this day. It was also the quiet 
atmosphere of the place situated on the banks of Garudanadi, the 
temple of Devanayaka and the antiquity and the holy association 
of the place figuring in IValayira prabandham which shaped him. 
It was here that Sn Vedanta Desika got initiated to the Garuda 
mantra to be addressed to Hayagriva and also that he got the titles 
of Vedantacharya, Kavitarkikasimha, and sarvatantraswatantra. 
It is also true that a number of works of a devotional nature were 
written during this period viz., Hayagriva sataka, Garudapancha^t 
Devanayakapanchasat, Achyutasataka and Gopalavxmsati apart 
from a philosophical treatise inmampravala style , paramatabhanga . 
It is a condensed and learned refutation and review of every 
system of philosophy other than visistadvaita vedanta based on 
the model of sarvadarsanasangraha. The Stotramala do constitute 
the essentials of visistadvaita which every devotee is expected to 
learn and practise in his daily life. Gopalavimsati^^ , a sweet work 
in the sweetest language , Haghuviragadyam, a panegyrical address 
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on Rama belong to this early period of Sri Vedanta Desika's life 

At Conjeevaram . Before undertaking a rehp^ious pilgrimage of 
the North and South India in about 1305, Sn Vedanta Desika 
returned to Conjeevaram and devoted himself to religious instruc- 
tion and literary compositions, displaying a life of simplicity, 
poverty and knowledge. Some of the famous works both m 
Tamil and Sanskrit were written such as Varadarajapanchasat, a 
work of considerable ment, Nyasadasaka, a short work on prapatti, 
KSmasikastaJcam^^ embodying slokas in praise of Lord Narasimha, 
Vegrasetustotram, Hastigin Mahatmya, Nyasatilaka, Sara- 
nSgatidlpika, Astahhujastakam, Paramarthastuti, Snstuti in praise 
of perumdevinayaki, Yatoktakaristdtra in praise of dipaprakasa- 
svami and a few works in Tamil Adikkalapattu {saranagati), 
Arthapanchakam, Srivaisnava dinachan, Tiruchinnamalai and 
etc., some of them being m manipravala style In some of the 
above works Sn Vedanta Desika has praised Kanchi in unequivocal 
terms . 

It was in about 1305, at the age of 35 that Sn Vedanta Desika 
left Conjeevaram on a pilgrimage tour of holy places in North and 
South India. His visits in North India covered Dwaraka, Bnndavan, 
Mathura, Varanasi, Ayodhya, Pun and Badan and it is surmised 
that Gopalavimsati is a collective outpouring of his feeling towards 
Lord fCrsna at various centres he visited. Gopalavimsati contains 
passages of great philosophical significance covering concepts of 

salvation, pra pa tti and relationship of individual soul with Almighty . 
His pilgrimage in South and East India included Tirupati which 
he visited more than once, Tiruchanur, Ghatikachalam, 

Srimusnam, Snkakulam, Srikurmam, Ahobilam, Vnsabachalam, 

• • • * 

Tiruvallur, Tirumnravur, Tiruvallikem, Tirukudalamalai, Snperam- 
badur, Alwar Tirunagari, Tirukkovilur, Tiruppikuliksetra and etc. 
The visit to Tirupati proved to be the most memorable as seen by 
the composition of Dayasatka a work of melodious style and 
profound thought. At Siiperumbadur he came out with his 
Yatirajasaptati, a work probably completed at Snrangam and at 
Tirukkovilur he praised the greatness of Dehilisaswami by 
composing DehilFsastuti. At Tiruppukuliksetra he praised Sn 
Samarapungavasvami and also exhibited his SisyavatsaJya to his 
acharya m paramarthastuti. At §rTvilliputtur he composed 
Gddastuti, and at ^jirangam, Bh ustuti, NUastuti and ^ristuti. There 
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was not a single Visnuksetra which he did not visit and compose 
manga la sa Sana enshrining the divine features of God Almighty. 

It was duung his pilgiimage that the histone meeting took 
place with Sn Vidyaranya on the banks of the Tungabhadra, 
evidently befoie the foundation of the Vi]ayanagara kingdom. 
Both weie old acquaintances and co-disciples probably of Sarvajna- 
visnu Though it can be surmised that the relative ments of the 
advaita and visistadvaita systems of philosophy might have figured 

• • 23 

in the discussion, no details aie available about the meeting. 

At Sniangam : By 1310, Sn Vedanta Desika proceeded to 
Sniangam to assume the acharya-ship of the place and to carry 
forwaid his noble task of safeguarding the interest oisnvaisna vism 
against disintegrating and mimical foices and re-establishing it 
on film foundations His initial stay foi about a period of 10 years 
1 e., up to 1320 was employed fully in fighting the foices of 
advaitism and pioducing woiks of the gieatest meiit, which 
deserve moie than a passing notice. The closing of the ranks 
within the snvaisna va fold itself proved an uphill task for him and 
the unpleasant situation cieated by mutual distrust between the 
two sections of prabandhites and sanskntists and his attempts to 
bridge the widening gulf having pioved in vain he left for Satya- 
mangalam in a part of Hoysala empire to lead the life of self -exile 
wJhich he preferred to one of contioversy. The advaitins were the 
fust to be dealt with and Vedanta Desika who fully overcame 
the deficiencies of his colleagues at Siirangam had an intellectual 
discussion with them f oi eight days and produced a monumental 
work Satadusani essentially a polemical treatise supposed to 
be a summary of one hundred vadas oi arguments. A commentary 
on the tieatise was wntten subsequently known as Chandamaruta 
by Mahacharya. The work contains only 66 thought-provoking 
arguments the lemammg lost probably connected 'with dvaitxsm, 
and IS devoted to an effective cnticism of advaitavada. It centres 
round the refutation of the advaita doctnne "'Brahma satyam 
jaganmitya". The arguments briefly stated in Bhasya are 
elaborated with metaphysical profundity and mastery over disputa- 
tion in the woik The method of criticism is purely dialectical and 
based on the pimciple of paramata nJrakarana and svamatas- 
thapana' by showing the mheient contradictions of purvapaksa 
and ascertainment of truth. Satadusani is mainly a vadagrantha 
as opposed to vitanda work {^ri Harsa-Khanda Kavya), As 



concluded by Di. Radhaknshnan in his foieward to a scholaily 
cntical woik on 'Satadusani'^ the differences in the two systems 
are due to differences in the standpoints and both are comple- 
mentary to each other but not rivals and fully orthodox. As the 
writer Dr. S.M.S. Chan himself pomts out, there is no use condemn- 
ing a system of philosophy oi upholding the otjiei as sound one. 
and etc. Apart fiom expounding Sn Bhasya Sri Vedanta Desika 
wrote a commentaiy on it, Tattvapka. In each of the following 
works Tattvamuktakalapa, Sarvarthasiddhi, Adjiikaranasaravah, 
Nyayapansuddhi, Nyayasiddhanjana, Sesvaramimamsa , 
Mlmamsapaduka and etc , he has made a specific contnbution to 
visistadvaitavedanta. A commentary on Gitahhasya, Tatparya- 
chandnka was written during this period. Commentanes on 
Tiruppanalwai's Amalanadippiran {Munivahanabhoga) and on 
Madurakavi's Kanninum sjruttambu (Madurakavihridaya - lost) 
and the teachings of prabandha were wntten up in two Sanskrit 
works jDravidopaiiisad and Tatparyaratnavali. Sn Vedanta Desika 
delivered a series of lectures at SrTrangam on the ideals of 
snvaisnavism and '"the dinachan and embodied them in the 
following works ; Saccharitraraksa, JRahasyar-ksa, Pancharatra- 
raksa, Nikseparaksa and Gitarthasangrabaraksa recognised as 
the most authontative expositions even to this day. Isavasyo- 
panisadbhasya, Vedarthasangrahavyakya and Nigamapanmala 
(on the work of a/wars) — not available now, are some of the other 
works. He wrote about 32 works in Manipravala style expounding 
visistadvaita philosophy for the layman giving equal importance 
to prabandhasahitya in an easy and intelligible way. Some of 
these works included Tattvapadavi, Hahasyapadavi, Tattvana- 
vaneetham, Tattvaratnavap Paramapadasopana and 25 other similar 
works, to analyse, clarify and elaborate views of Sri Ramanuja. 
Sri Vedanta Desika combined in himself the eminent qualities of 
a distinguished scholar, teacher, expounder, writer and effective 
commentator. Prof. V. Rangacharya writes thus “the writing 
of Vedanta Desika at Snrangam bewilder the reader by their 
versatility, deep thought, beauty of style, moral fervour and spiritual 
insight... while the a/var was the seer... bhasyakara.., the thinker... 
Vedanta Desika was the teacher... the poet, the philosopher, the 
controversialist and the populariser".^^ 

The author of Hamabhyudayam, the ancestor jof three other 
Dindima and a contemporary of Bukka I and Sri Vidyaranya 
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mentioned in the VaibhavaprakasiJca invited Sn Vedanta Delika 
for a scholarly discussion and the lattei composed Hamsasandesa 
and Yadavabhyudayam and made the former acknowledge his 
defeat. Appayya Diksita, an advaita scholai of the 16th centuiy 
was so much pleased with Yadavabhyudayam that he wrote a 
valuable commentary on it . Though it is farfetched to conclude 
that Krishnamisra was a contemporaiy of SiT Vedanta Desika but 
belonged to the 12th century, his work Prabodhachandrodaya 
which Sn Vedanta Desika probably read, led him to write an 
allegoncal drama in 10 acts Sankalpasuryodaya which deals with 
the tnals and tabulations of the soul to reach God -head, a brilliant 
and highly intelligent production in Sansknt literature. Abhaya- 
pradhanasara in Manipravala style is a work of great significance 
as it discusses the vedic concepts implied in Valmiki Hamayana, 
especially the Saranagratitattva. In fact, Sn Vedanta Desika has 
designated his work Abhayapradhanasara for the same reason. 

✓ ^ 

It is probably during this period of his stay at Sniangam (i.e., 
before 1320) that a reference^ was made to him to arbitrate in an 
intellectual dispute between Sn Vidyaranya and Aksobhyamuni 
who had vrritten Madhavatattvasarasangraha regarding the relative 
merits of the doctrine of reahty . Sn Vedanta Desika is I’eported to 
have favoured Aksobhyamuni. and, Sn Vidyaranya thereupon 
tned to find fault with Satadusani but he could onlj point to a 
simple mistake in the presence of a letter cha. Sn Vedanta 
Desika substantial^llhis view by his work Chakarasamarthanam. 
Aksobhyamuni "W## fourth in succession to Madh vapeetha and 
he ascended in 1357 only. The discussion seems to have taken 
place much earlier. The reference to Bukka also seems to be a 
historical anachronism. Shri Madh vacharya ( 1237-1317) while 
discussing Ramanuja siddhanta, quotes a number of slokas from 
V§danta Desika. 

An event of some religpous importance was the visit of emissaries 
from Sarvajna Singappa, a prince of the dynasty of Venkatagiri^ 
a patron of Uterature requesting Sri Vedanta Desika to give him 
works containing his teachings, Vedanta Desika who had met 

him earlier in the course of his pilgrimage despatched a summary 
of his teachings in four works SubhasitarHvi, Fiahasyasandesa, 
Tattvasandesa, and HahasyasandeSavivara. 

The composition of Padiikasahasra in one night when challenged 



by prahandhitos to prove his mettle, while Alagiyamanavala- 
perumal Nayanar could not complete even 300 stanzas of 
PadalcamalasahsTa, apparently marked the iDeginning of the 
endless struggle which led to the self -exile of Sn Vedanta Desika 
at Satyamangala . In fact it is recorded in the traditional works that 
Sn Vedanta Desika did not play up his victory but tned to mollify 

32 ^ 

the opponent's defeat though the elite and postenty hailed him 
as kavitarklJcasimha and etc. Padukasahasra is again a work which 
deserves to be placed amongst the first few leading works dealing 
with prapatti in an easy intelligible way. A change of great 
significance in his personal life was the birth of a son in about 
1 3 16“ 17 {according to some scholars at Satyamangala) who proved 
to be the worthy son to a worthy father, an intellectual prodigy, a 
co-disciple of Periya Brahmatantra Svatantra Swami whom he 
taught Bhagavatvi:^ya later on. 

At Satyamangala ;It was the urge in him to see Lord Ranganatha 
and to face opponents which made him return to Srirangam for a 
short while in 1327 which ended in a great disaster. The Muslim 
attack on Snrangam was so disastrous for himself and his people 
that he could escape barely with his life again to : Satyamangala. . 
After paying a brief visit to Tirunarayanapuram where he stayed 
for a couple of years he spent about 30-40 years ( 12 years according 
to some) at Satyamangala teaching and writing. It was to this 
period that one can assign the noble and generous offer made by 
^ri Vidyaranya requesting him to come and stay in the Royal 
Court at Vijayanagara. But ^ri Vedanta Desika who shunned 
publicity and politics preferred to remain at Satyamangala and 
continued his sacred work xmdisturbed by temptations and worldly 
passions. Vairagyapanchaka contains a few stanzas which are 
believed to be replies sent to Sri Vidyaranya. Sri Vedanta 
Desika continued to lead the life of humility depending on the 
charity of the people but that of a householder preaching and 
teaching the students visistadvaita, prabandha and Sribhasya 
while ^iisaila or Tiruvaymolipillai who had assumed the leadership 
of his followers in 1349-50 carried forward the movement of Pillai 
LSkachSrya at Alwar Tirunagari. He had the good fortune of 
learning from Nallur PiUai and Acchanpillai, great scholars of 
prabandha. None of them could return to Srirangam as it was still 
under Muslim occupation . According to Ya lindra pra vana prabha va 
Sn ^ila continued / to teach at Alwar Tirunagari for nearly 50 
years till he was able to acquire as his pupil Manavalamahamuni 
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who in course of time organised a distinct school of snvaisna vism . 
Perarulalayyan, the future pontiff of Parakalamath, who also 
received the title of Sn Brahmatantra Svatantra Swami from Sr*i 
Vedanta Desika his distinguished teacher and Nayanar Varada- 
charya were amongst Vedanta Desika 's distinguished pupils at 
Satyamangalam. It was in about 1335 that MelukSte, where 
probably, he had stayed for a couple of years earlier, during the 
penod, honoured Sri Vedanta Desika with two tamans^'^ composed 
respectively by Sn Periyabrahmatantra svatantraswami and Namar 
Varadacharya. The first recitation of the tanians took place on 
Tuesday 18th August 1337 and ever since, thus perpetuating the 
services of a very distinguished personality. It was his exile and 
more so of his God Ranganatha and dispersal of the devoted 
followers of snvaisnavism which evidently brought out genuine 
feelings enshnned in Ahhitista va, earnestly imploring his God to 
put an end to the suffenngs of the people and to restore the 
prosperity and greatness of Srirangam. It was dunng the period 
of his stay at Satyamangalam that his distinguished pupil Penya- 
Brahmatantra Svatantra Swami was made the head and first pontiff 
of Parakalamath at Conjeevaram m about 1 360 and the image of 
Sii Hayagnva which was handed over to hto by Sn Vedanta 
Desika, believed to have been secured by Sn Ramanuja from 
Kashmir Saraswah Vidyapeetha, is worshipped at Sn Parakalamath 
to this date. It is however doubtful whether Pundaiikak^, who 
was a scion of the family, who played an important role in this 
connection was the Hajagfuru of Vijayanagara rulers, as the 
Vijayanagara kingdom was yet to be founded. 

✓ ^ 

Return to Siirangram : The liberation of Tamil land by the 
Vijayanagara forces under the leadership of Kumara Kampana II 
and his two generals, Virupaksa and Goppana and the reinstalla- 
tion of the bronze image of Ranganatha at Siirangam in about 
1365 provided the much needed opportunity to Sn Vedanta 
De&ka to return to the place to continue his work at Srirangam 
close to his heart. The traditional literature is full of praise of the 
Brahmin vaisnava general Goppanarya who regarded himself as 
the champion of the cause of srivaisnavism and who owed all his 
glory to Sn Vedanta Desik^ and brought back the image of 
Ranganatha from Tirupati to Snrangam by way of Ginji where he 
was governor and reinstalled the image’.* Goppiana was 
the immediate officer, Madhuravijayam gives equal credit 
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to Kampana who must have played an important role m the 
liberation of Madhura, Snrangam and the whole of Tamil land. 
We cannot therefore belittle the importance of the pnnce also. 
The services of the Vijayanagara forces were used in restonng law 
and order in the region. Goppana s services, in addition to 
rebuilding the temple, were further utilised at Chidambaram in 
restonng the image of Govindarajasvami to the temple there, — 
carried away earlier to a safer place at Tirupati by Ramanuja and 
consecrated there, due to alleged acts of vandalism by saivites,^^ 
Of the two important services rendered by Vedanta Desika in 
his last days, one was the wntmg of Hahasyatrayasara, based on 
his earlier writings and lectures, magnum opus an authontative 
treatise on prapatti. It is quite possible that he must have looked 
into the works of Pillai Lpkacharya who developed it as a 
continuing doctrine and Sri Vedanta Desika is said to have 
accommodated it ably within the accepted means of salvation. 
The works of Pillai Lokacharya go under the collective name of 
Astadasa rahasya rightly held by Tengalais in great veneration. 
Some of them were meant to teach prapatti to women and common 
people. The second act of Sn Vedanta Desika refers to the 
conferment of divinity of Alvars without which the adhyayanotsava 
could not be performed and thus established the relationship of 
Vyasasutra and prabandhas. Periya Brahmatatra Svantantra 
Swami has clearly explained the picturesque situation. In the 
Hahasyatrayasara Sri Vedanta De&ka has referred to the tasks 
which he has already accomplished and the ones for which he 
prayed dunng the remaining part of his life, viz., the liberation of 
his people from life's bondage which lay in God's mercy. 

The venerable Svamis of Sri Parakala Math have been trying 
their mite to perpetuate the memory of Sn Vedanta DeSika ever- 
since by holding ^annual conferences in which the invaluable 
contributions of Sn Desika are reviewed, furthering rehgious 
worship at places closely associated with the life and work of Sri 
Vedanta Desika and resuscitating some of them. 

3. Critcal Review : The chief task of spreading Sri Ramanuja's 
teachings and re-establishment of visistadvaiiism on firm founda- 
tions was accomplished with remarkable success. He considered 
Sn Ramanuja as his paramadalva and had the greatest regard for 
his philosophy and almost grew old in expounding Ramanuja 
darsazia epitomised in one of the interesting passages,^ which 
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sum up the visistadvaita philosophy, Visnu with is regarded 
as Brahma (or parabrahma) occupying a position of supremacy. 
Though acute differences arose subsequently regarding the 
position to Sn whom some considered as a mere self, or self and 
consort of Visnu, Sri Vedanta Desika upheld the traditional view 
basing his conclusion on Visnupurana and the Agramas. 

But the greatest service rendered by him m this connection 
was the populansation of archavatara form of worship/* the only 
form of worship open to people living vakahyuga, the other forms 
being not accessible to them. As a corrollary to this, the credit for 
making prapatti-marga as the most effective and independent 
means of salvation available to one and all without distinction of 
caste , creed or sex and particularly for those who find it difficult to 
follow the three traditional means of salvation goes to Sn Vedanta 
Desika. The concept of prapatti involving a fmasamarpana and 
bharanyasa^^ was not new to the Alvars and even Sri Ramanuja 
was taught the same by his master Tirumalaiyandan though 
Ramanuja was not inclined to give it an independent status but as 
a part of hhakti only. SrT Vedanta Desika and Pillai Lokacharya 
his elder contemporary deserve full credit for this achievement 

Sn Vedanta Desika was faced with the double task of safe- 
guarding the interest of Srivaisnavism against dissident forces, 
internally against his own people and externally, the advaitins 
and perhaps a third and wider task of saving Hinduism agairist 
the attacks of Muslims, the latter accomplished along with Sxi 
Vidyaranya . Though he did not directly participate in the making 
of Vijayanagara Kingdom it had his blessings in so far as he made 
snvaj^avism a strong and imited force against invaders, no mean 
achievement. This he did both by his writings, being the only 
writer who could weild his pen with equal facility in Tamil and 
Sanskrit, in works which number 1 20, preaching and, wide travel 
to infuse the much needed courage and spirit among the common 
people . It is for posterity to j udge whether he would have proved 
himself a greater force if not the greatest force had he only carried 
forward the task of democratisation of the movement which Sii 
Ramlnuja had initiated instead of merely confining himself to 
orthodoxy and traditional line of thinking and action. It by no 
means Indicates that he was a sectarian or represented only the 
vadagaJal sect as against the tengakus both recognising him as a 
'universal teacher' or ubhaya vSdSntachSiya . He had all the quali- 
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f ications of becoming a democratic leader as he believed in leading 
the life of poverty, simplicity, humility and humane to the core. 
He shunned politics and more so the role of duplicity and his task 
was one of search for truth . He showed to the world how an ideal 
householder depending solely upon the charity of the people 
could live the life of a true sanyasi. He did not like to stand before 
the door of a king for paltry favour^^ or put on the garb of a 
professional sanyasi to attract a large following for selfish ends."*^ 

^ Doddayyacharya who wrote a detailed commentary on 
Satadusani has ur^ualified praise for Desika's Supreme knowledge 
of all lores and Sastras.^ Sri Vedanta Desika lived upto all the 
attributes of an ideal acharya which he explained in his work 
Nyasa vimsa 
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31. V . Rangacharya : Top. List of Ins. Gd. 7 1 and 7 1 A; "Life and 
Times of Vedanta Desika", /B BRAS 1915-16, p. 302, Fn.l. 

32. See N.T. Snnivasa Iyengar : "Sri Nigamanta Maha Desikara 
Vyaktitva", SiT Desika Sambhavana, Mysore p.33 (K)for the 
passage. 

33. The Stotras of Vedanta Desika, p . 1 52; N.T. Sriniva^ Iyengar: 
Sri Nigamanta Maha Desikara Vyaktitva, Sri Desika 
Sambhavana, Mysore, p.34-35. 

34. D. Krishna Iyengar ; "Sri Vedanta Desikara Divyajeevana", 
Sn Desika Sambhavana, Mysore, p.l 1 (K) for the passage. 

35. Text : Guruparamparaprabhavam; ci. text in the Ranganatha 
Inscription and for date, etc. £7 VI, No.30, pp .322-330. 

36. V. Rangacharya ; Top. List, of Ins. SA No. 64. See also the 
same note by the author about the further fortunes of 
Govindaiaja Idol. 

37. V. Varadachaii ; "Vedanta Desika's Contribution to Indian 
Philosophy", .ShDestlira Sambhavana, p.29ff;V.Rangacharya: 
'Successors of Ramanuja', /B BRAS, 1915-16, p. 124. 

38. p. Krishna Iyengar : "Sri Vedanta Desikara Divyajeevana", 
Sti Desika Sambhavana, Mysore, p.l 3 (K). 

39. N. Demkacharya : Origin and Growth of Sri Parakala Mapi. 

40. T.V. Nathainuni Iyengar : "Visistedvaitasiddhantasara- 
sangrah ", Sri Desika SambhavanSgranthS, Bangalore, 
p.62 ff . (K). 

41. D . Ramasweuny Iyengar ; "Vedanta De^a's Archanubavah', 
Sambhavanagrantha, Bangalore, p.2 (E). 
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42. 


Hinyanna ' Outlines ol Indian Philosophy. 1932, p.413; 
H.Rangachar ■ 'TDesika as Prapanna**, Sn'Desiki Samhha vana, 
Mysore, p.43. cf N.S. Anantharangachar Nyasavidya'', 
Sambhavanagrantha, Bangalore, p.9 (K), who speaks of five 
submissions and omits — atmaniksepa. 

43. H. Rangachar : "Desika as Prapanna'\ Sn Desika Sambha- 
vana, Mysore, (E) Sn Vedanta Desika treats of Prapatti m 
some of the following additional works Nyasavimsati, 
Nikseparak^, Nyasatilaka, Saranagatidlpika, Nyasavidya and 
AbhayapradhSnasara . An individual who reaches the stage 
of paramabhakti (devotion to ultimate without desire) 
becomes united with the ultimate 

See also K. Knshna Iyengar : "Vedanta Desika and Prapatti", 
Sn Desika Sambhavana, p.58 (E). 

44. V. Varadachari : "Vedanta Desika 's Contnbution to Indian 

✓ ^ 

Philosophy", Sri Desika Sambhavana, Mysore, p.29ff. 

45. "Vairagyapanchakam" in Stotras of Vedan ta Desika, p . 1 5 1 ; 
N.T. Srinivasa Iyengar : "Nigamanta Desikara Vyaktitva", 
Sri Desika Sambhavana, Mysore, p.34. 

46. "Vairagyapanchakam" in SL4 Stotras of Vedanta Desika, 
p.151. 

47. N.T. Srinivasa Iyengar : "Sn Nigamanta Mahadesikara 
Vyaktitva", Sri Desika Sambhavana, Mysore, p.35. 

48. Ibid., p.30. 

49. Ibid., p-36; ^TMyasavimsati" Stotras of Vedanta Desika, p.205, 
Sl.l. 
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SANGAMAS AND VIRASAIVISM 

S. RAIASEKHARA 

The establishment of the Vijayanagara kingdom by the 
Sangamas under Harihara I over the erstwhile Hoysala terri- 
tories and the Raichur Doab and its expansion into the Andhra 
coimtry including Sri^ilam was a vital factor for the rejuvenation 
of the Virasaivas. Vira&ivism till then in a state of docile existence 
in spite of the efforts of Ekantada Ramayya at Abbalur, Adayya at 
Purigere and Kereya Padmarasa at Belur to consolidate it, 
suddenly found conditions conducive for its spread and develop- 
ment under the Sangamas. From about the middle of the 14th 
century onwards, Vira^ivism tried to assert itself as a leading 
faith and ultimately emerged as a force to reckon with having a 
very large following and could not be ignored any longer. That 
Virasaivism emerged as a leading faith under the Sangamas was 
an outcome of the interaction of several factors — political and 
religious . 

The Sangama rulers throughout their rule never encouraged 
religious strifes and rivalries. They scrupulously kept politics 
and religion apart. In the beginning of their rule itself — in 1368 
A.D. — a crisis threatened a religious war between the Jains who 
were in a minority and the Srivaishnavas.' But Bukka I himself 
intervened to settle the dispute to the satisfaction of both the 
creeds. The judgement delivered by him instilled confidence in 
the minorities who now felt secure to pursue their own interests. 
The Sangamas succeeded in maintciining an atmosphere of cordial 
relations among the various sects and creeds. They gave maxi- 
mum scope for all sects to develop as long as their activities did 
not result in undesirable religious conflicts. This attitude of the 
rulers helped the Vira&dvas to promote their interests. Such a 
policy was in stark contrast with the views of the Kalachuryas 
who had tried to suppress the Vira^iva movement by indulging 
in religious persecution, especicdly under Sovideva who openly 
sided with orthodox Brahmanism. This attitude of the rulers had 
driven the followers of Basava from Kcdyana to take shelter in far 
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off places, marked by thick forests, like Sn^ailam and Ula vi. It will 
not be out of place, here, to note that the Sangamas never 
encouraged religious conflicts because of their desire to stabilise 
their newly established rule which needed the support of all 
classes and creeds in the kingdom. 

A marked feature of the Sangama rule was the emergence of 
the Saivas as a great influence over the royal family. The pontiffs 
of Sringeri, played a significant role in the consolidation and 
expansion of the Sangama power. The advaita Matha at Snhgeri, 
with a large following, backed the Sangamas. This almost aave a 
religious sanction to their rule. The rulers were staunch oaivas. 
The early Sangamas were also guided by teachers who were of 
the Kalamukha order. These teachers like Knyasakti Pandita, 
Kasivilas Kriyasakti and Mallikarjuna Kriyasakti acted as spiritual 
guides. Since the Vira^aivas were also worshippers of Siva, they 
too, were encouraged. This soon led to their influence over the 
royal family, particularly under Devaraya 11. They were now in a 
position to take up missionary activities like setting up mathas 
and within a short time a sizable section of the population was 
attracted towards Virafeivism. 

The royal patronage which was so essential for the development 
of any religion was luckily f orthcoming for the Vira&ivas at a time 
it was really needed. Though a few literary works claim the 
Sangamas as staunch Virasaivas, there is no definite evidence to 
prove it. For example a work called Prapannamritam refers to the 
conversion of the last Sangama ruler Virupaksha II from Vira- 
saivism to Vaishnavism. Most of the Kannada scholars are of the 
opinion that Devaraya II was a devout Virasaiva. No doubt, he 
encouraged Virasaiva poets, philosophers and saints and officers 
but this cannot help us to call him a Vira&iiva. Under him the 
Virasaiva literature was in its formative stage. The city of Vijaya- 
nagara had become such a great centre for the promotion of the 
Virasaiva faith that Lakkanna Dandanayaka, a general of 
Devaraya II, calls it Vijaya Kalyana Nagan reminding us of the 
glorious days of Kalyana under Basava. 

Devaraya II is referred to as Virasaiva.g'amasarasaihpanna in a 
record at Tenginapura in Shimoga Dist.^ Records speak of Deva- 
raya s devotion to Sri^aila Mallikarjuna^, a place considered to be a 
strong -hold of the ViraSaivas. A sculpture found at Kamalapura 
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near the Domed Gate seems to represent DevarSya IL Here, the 
king in typical Vijayanagara dress and headgear, is shown in 
anjall and standing m front of a Siva Linga. In between the two is 
a Nandi, In spite of ail this, it is rather difficult to state with 
conviction that Devaraya II was a Vira&uva. This becomes increa- 
singly clear when we note that he was equally magnanimous and 
devoted when it came to honouring other creeds and religions. 
He gave gifts including agraharas to Brahmans. He was responsi- 
ble for the construction and consecration of the Parsvanatha 
Basadi at the capital, in the Pansupan Bazar. ^ It is located behind 
the well known Elephant Stables but is now in a dilapidated 
condition. He also encouraged Muslims and employed them in 
large numbers in the army. He was so much liked by Muslims 
that a Muslim officer by name Ahmad Khan built a mosque for his 
merit, in the Musbm Quarters of the capital. However, there is 
no doubt that he was a supporter of Virasaiva activities in the 
capital and elsewhere. This support of the Sangama rulers acted 
as a great fillip to the overall development of Virasaiva literature, 
institutions and missionary activities. A notable contribution of 
the period was that it provided an opportunity for various Saiva 
orders like Lakula-PaSupata and Kalamukha teachers and the 
followers of Basava to come to an understanding and ultimately 
paved the way for a merger of all these orders into one well-knit 
and strong order of the Virasaivas. 

Under the Sangamas, a large number of Viraiaivas occupied 
positions of importance in the military and the administrative 
departments. Some of the leading Virasaiva officers were 
Lakkanna Dandanayaka, Anyappa Dandanayaka and Bhandari 
Jakkappa , They were in a position to get royal concessions. They 
also inducted Virasaivas into administrative service. They were 
also able to provide financial assistance and promote ViraSaiva 
institutions. 

Among the Virasaiva officers, Lakkanna Dandanayaka occupies 
a place of great eminence. Known as Lakkanna Odeya, Lakkanna 
Nayaka, Lakkanna Dandesa, Lakkanna Dannayaka and Lakkana- 
matya, he was a renowned minister, brilliant general and a patron 
of architectural activities . More than these, he was a great promo- 
ter of Virasaivism. While a large number of records reveal to us 
his association with the administration of the kingdom, literary 
sources extol his views on ViraSaiva philosophy. He was himself 
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a reputed poet. Lakkanna and his brother Madanna were bom to 
Heggadedeva and Vommayamma. Though a Vira^aiva he says 
that he belonged to Vishnuvardhana-gotra. C. Hayavadana Rao 
felt that he was probably connected with the Hoysala family.® 
Since he spent most of his life in the Kolar region, it is possible 
that he belonged to this area. He may have belonged to Virupak- 
shapura, the scene of his building activities. 

Lakka:^a Dandaiiayaka served as governor of the strategic 
province of Mulubagilu Rajya between 1430 A.D. and 1440 A.D. 
A record dated 1430 A.D. speaks of him as being in charge of 
Mulubagilu and Tekal. In 1432 A.D., we find him handing over 
charge of the province of Tekal to Saluva Goparaja.® H. Krishna 
Sastri felt that he was probeibly in chargeof Rajagambhira Rajya.® 
But C. Hayavadana Rao rightly disputes this view since Rajagam- 
bhira Rajya is identified with Padaividu and hence this cannot be 

* ^ • * JQ 

the southern province which Lakkanna ruled. In 1439 A.D., he 
was also looking after the Mangaluru and Barakuru Rajyas. A 
record dated 1439 A.D. refers to Annappa Odeya as governing 
the above Rajyas under the orders of Lakkanna Dannayaka who 
was governing the whole empire. ^ In 1440 A.D., Chandarasa 
was in charge of Barakuru and Mangaluru Rajyas under the 
orders of Lakkanna Dannayaka/^ Lakkanna 's association with 
the above Rajyas started in 1 430 A .D . when he invaded Haduvalli 
Rajya along with Sangiraya of Nagire.^^ There is also a record 
mentioning Lakkanna Odeya as Governor of Barakuru Rajya as 
late as 1463‘*A.D.' ■ 

Lakkan^ Dan^yaka is mentioned as "Lord of the Southern 
Ocean" in some records found in the Tamil country, A record froni 
Aduturai in Tiruchirapalli District refers to a grant of villages by 
an officer named Devana Nayaka for the merit of Lakkanna 
Dannayaka Odeyar, the "Lord of the Southern Ocean"^^. 
Lakka^a undertook an expedition to Ceylon when he was in 
charge of the Tamil territories including Madurai. His expedition 
was successful and he forced the king of Ceylon to accept the 
overlordship of Vijayanagara and to send annual tribute. This is 
corroborated by F emao Nuniz who writes, "... in his time the king 
of CouUao (Quilon) and Ceyllao (Ceylon) and Puleacate (Pulicat) 
and Peggu (Pegu) and Tennacary (Tennasarim) and many other 
countries paid tribute to him"^®. It was when Lakkanna was busy 
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with this expedition that an attempt was made on the life of 
Devaraya II by the king's brother.'^. The attempt was a failure but 
it encouraged the Bahmani Sultan, AUauddin to invade Vijaya- 
nagara in 1443 A.D. He returned victorious. In the meantime, 
Lakkanna returned from Ceylon on a victonous note. After 
reaching the capital, he soon set out against the Bahmani Sultan 
to avenge the defeat sustained by his master. He stormed Sagara 
and Gulbarga. After inflicting a humiliating defeat on the 
Bahmanis he returned to Vijayanagara. 

Lakkanna Dandanayaka was equally involved in building 
activities. In 1420 A.D., he built a qopura for the Prasanna 
Virupaksha temple at Virupakshapura. * It is a small but compact 
tower built in brick and mortar. It has three storeys. In addition, 
he also erected a Kalyana. Mantapa. It is a small Man fapa contain- 
ing composite type of pillars and possessing a prominently 

projecting eave. He also excavated a Pushkarani, named 
Manmatha Pushkaram in the temple complex. It is a steppied 
Pushkarani. The name Manmatha Pushkaram reminds us of the 
Manmatha Honda in the Virupaksha complex at Hampi. Obviously 
he excavated this Pushkarani in imitation of the one in the capital 
city. 

If Lakkan:^ Dandanayaka was great as a general, minister, 
administrator and builder, he was greater still as a proinoter of 
Vira^ivism. He was himself a poet. He composed Sivatatva 
CMntamani in Shatptadi. In nature, it is akin to a hand-book of 
Virasaiva philosophy. This work has 54 chaptem and 2121 stanzas . 
It deads with Siva's panchavimsati-Mas and the stories of Praunatha 
Gcinas, Puratanas and Nutana Puratanas in addition to an accoimt 
of Basava. While the earher chapters of the work are puranic in 
nature, the latter chapters dead with aspects of Virasaivism such 
as Ashfhavaranas, ShatsthaJas, etc. 

The Samgama period, especially the times of Devaraya 11, as 
noted earlier, witnessed the consoUdation and formation of 
Virasaiva hteraUire. Before the Vijayamagara times, very few 
efforts were made to codify and present the philosophical aispects 
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of Vira&iivism. The Vachanas of Basava, Akkamahadevi, Allama 
Prabhu, Channabasava and others were known but no efforts 
were made to bring them together and arrange them according to 
the subject-matter. This was because the Vira&iivas were scat- 
tered and lacked a sense of direction and purpose . The Sangama 
age provided such a direction. 

Under the Sangamas, great strides were^made in the literary 
field in relation to Vachana Sahltya, Virasaiva Philosophy, 
VTra&iva Puranas and Kavyas, Sataka literature, works of 
grammar, dictionaries and Sunya Sampadane, They were 
arranged according to Ahkita, Sthala, Sthala with commentary; 
and commentary on the Vachanas of Basava and others. 

The period of Devaraya II witnessed the work of the 101 
Viraktas, who popularised Vira&iivism and some of them also 
enriched Virasaiva literature. The activities of many of the 
Viraktas emanated from the capital city of Vijayanagara. All 
these Viraktas have not been identified. The foremost of the 
Viraktas was Mahalihgadeva. We wiU speak about him later. 

Though it is not possible to go through the works of all the 
Virasaivas, a few of them deserve a brief mention. These persons 
are considered to be the leading Vira^iva poets and philosophers 
who heli>ed the spread of Virasaivism. Some of the leading 
Virasaiva scholars and literairy figures of the 14th century were 
^ivakavideva, father of Bhimakavi, the author of Basava Purana; 
Gurubasava who wrote Vira^aivachara Pradipike in Sanskrit; 
Blnmakavi, (1369 A.D.), of Siddhavatapura who composed Basava 
Purana based on the work of Palkurike Somanatha . He also wrote 
Bhimaka viSvara Hagrale and Bhnngi Dandaka . Padmananka ( 1 385 
A-D.) author of Padmaraja Purana hailed from Belur. The main 
plot of the work deals with the life of Kereya Padmarasa . Another 
scholar of this century was Nilakantha ^ivacharya who could 
compose in both Sanskrit and Kannada. He composed the 
Kriyasara in Sanskrit. 

The 15th century was a peak period as far as Vira^iva literary 
activities were concerned. The well-known figures of this century 
are the following, KallumaAada Prabhudeva was both a compiler 
a^ well as a commentator. He compiled the Vachanas of 38 
<&janas numbering 770 in a work called Z*mga LiJa Vilasa Charitra. 
He also wrote a commentary on the Mantra^opya of Prabhudeva. 
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He calls the Vachanas as Vachanagama, He includes the 
Vachanas of Prabhudeva, Siddharama, Basava, Ambigara 
Chaudayya, Pakada Bhimayya, Telugu Bommayya, Muktayakka 
and Ghattivalayya m his work. Kallumatha Prabhudeva was 
present when Jakkanarya honoured the works Ekottarasatasthala 
and Prabhuhhgalile in the capital. This would mean that Kallu- 
matha Prabhudeva was a contemporary of Jakkana. 

Jakkana, also called Jakkanarya was an officer of Devaraya 11. 
He enjoyed the epithet Bhandaii. He strived for the promotion of 
the cause of the Vira^ivas. His services have been hailed by 
Gubbi Mallanarya, author of VfrasalvSmpta. He encouraged 
Lakkanna Dandanayaka. Jakkaniia was a contemporary of Karas- 
thala Nagideva, Virannodeya and other Viraktas, He wrote 
Nurondu Sthala. He strived to organise the Vira&iivas and 
worked in harmony with the Viraktas. Kumara Bahkanatha was a 
disciple of Mahalihgadeva and guru of Jakkana. He wrote 
^tsthalopadSsa and Prahhudevara Tikina Vachana. 

Karasthalada Virannodeya and Karasthalada Nagadeva 
composed a number of Vachanas. Gurubasava, considered to be 
one of the Viraktas, was a well known poet and musician. Unfortu- 
nately, only a few of his Vachanas have been discovered so far. 
Maggeya Mayideva and Guddawe were the other composers of 
Vachanas. However, Tontada Siddhalihga ^ivayogi was the 
most prominent Vachanakara of the 15th century. He was a bom 
organiser and as such he rejuvenated Vira^aivism by touring 
different parts of Karnataka along with his 7CX) disciples. He 
composed J^tsthala Jnana Saramnta . He was greatly responsible 
for the revival of Vachana Sahitya. Under him, Edeirur emerged 
as a great centre of Vira^laivism during the Vijayanagara period. 

Among the well-known Vira^va poets of the 15th century was 
Chamarasa, who composed PrabhuhngaJxIe^ a Vira^va classic. 
The work deals with the life and mission of Allama Prabhu. The 
work is composed in Bhamini Shatjgadi. Chandrakavi a contem- 
porary of Devaraya II, conmosed PaihpSsthana Varnanam in 
Champu style and Sankara J^taka. 

Sunyasaxnpadane is a imique work in the history of Kannada 
literature. Though it is an anthology, it is more than that. The 
Vacanakaras "speak" the Vachanas in their dialogues. Between 
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the dialogues, continuity is kept up by the author's remarks. 
"The whole work is dramatic in nature and lively. The Vachanas 
are not merely listed, but they are placed in live situations . These 
situations often provide a kind of unwritten commentary for the 
Vachanas. Because the context in which a Vacana is placed 
could itself give us a clue for realising its true significance. 
Sometimes, the author summarises the gist of the vacanas. In this 
way, Sunyasampadane is a commentary too". In these words, 
M. Chidananda Murthy has brought out the nature of this magni- 
ficent work. 

Because of the efforts of many Virasaiva scholars especially of 
the Sangama period, the Vacana Sahitya has come down to us in a 
wellTarranged form which in itself is a great contribution to the 
growth of Vira&iivism. 

Notes and References : 

For my remarks on Vacana literature and especially on Sunya- 
saznpadane, I am indebted to an unpublished article on the subject 
by Dr. M. Chidananda Murthy contributed by him to the Vijaya- 
nagara History Seminar held in Hampi - Hospet in 1 97 1 . I am adso 
indebted to the volumes dealing with the Vijayanagara period in 
the Literary Histories published by the Mysore and Bangalore 
Universities and the Kannada work Praudhadevarayana kalada 
Kannada Sahitya by Dr. Shivananda Viraktamath published by 
Karnataka Univeristy, Dharwad in 1978. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON BUKKA'S INSCRIPTION AT 
SHRAVANABELGOLA 

M. CHID AN AND A MURTHY 

The inscription of Bukkaraya dated in 1368' is justly famous 
for the great message it holds for humanity. When serious 
rehgious clashes took place between the Jains and the Shrivaish- 
navas, he made the leaders of the two warring groups clasp each 
other's hands and announced that both religions are essentially 
one and the same. The message was a political necessity also for 
the sustenance and growth of the Vijayanagara Empire. Founded 
in 1336 A.D. for the protection of the Sanatana Dharma from the 
invading Muslim army, the empire needed the unity and solida- 
rity of all Indian religions, be it Shaiva or Vaishnava or Jaina . The 
inscription is often referred to by students of Karnataka or Indian 
History; but, as far as I am aware, no exclusive discussion of the 
inscription has been taken up by any scholar; and I feel that this is 
the first attempt to locate and solve some of the problems posed 
by this very important inscription which reminds us of the Dharma 
lipis of Ashoka. 

The Original Kalya Text : 

Epigraphists are aware of a similar inscription found at Kalya 
(Magadi Taluk, Bangalore District)^. There is a tendency to treat 
the Kalya text as a copy of the Shrav 2 unabelgola{or Belgola) text. 
A close comparison reveals that the reverse is the case; in other 
words, the Kalya text is the original one and the Belgola text is a 
modified, softened and enlarged version of the Kalya text. The 
Kalya inscription was set up in 1290, Khaka Samvatsara 

Sravana §ud(pia 2, Monday; whereas the Belgola text was set up 
in the same ^aka year, but in the month of Bhadrapada Suddha 
1 0, Thursday. That means to say, the Belgola text was set up five 
weeks after the setting up of the Kalya text. 

Softer Tone : 

The background for the setting up of these two inscriptions is 
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well^nown. The Jams who were persecuted by the Shfivaisnavas 
went on a deputation to the emperor Bukka and complained to 
him of the "injustices" (anjraya) caused to them by the Shnvais- 
navas. Whereas the Belgola version is very careful m not pro- 
nouncing the "injustices" in clear terms, the Kalya text clearly 
states that the Shrivaisnavas "killed" the Jains. ( JbJiaktaru 
anyayadalu koIJuvadanu hinnaham made ). The circumstances 
under which the modifications were made in the Belgola text are 
very clear. The deputation of Jains which met Bukka included 
Jain leaders from Anegondi, Hosapattana (Vijayanagara — 
Hampe), Penugonde and Kalya and Busuvishetty of Kalya himself 
headed the delegation. Bukka 's verdict and the message were 
set up in the form of an inscription first at Kalya, The inscription 
states that after hearing the complaints by the Jams, the Emperor 
summoned, perhaps to his capital^, all the religious heads of the 
Shnvaisnava religion from ^riranga, Tirupati, Kanchi and 
Melkote and also a number of their followers including those 
belonging to 'eighteen castes'. This shows the magnitude and 
seriousness of the clashes. The Shnvaisnava group was headed 
by Tatayya of Tirupati. Bukka was able to convince the two 
groups that there was no essential difference between Jainism 
and ShrTvaishnavism and that the privileges of the 'five great 
musical instruments' ipancamahavadya) and the 'water pot' 
{KaJasaf be restored back to the five basadis at Kalya and the 
hasadis in other places. He also ordained that it was the duty of 
the Shnvaishnavas to protect the holy places belonging to Jainas 
in his empire. (Maharayanu vaisnavadarSanakkeu jainadarSa- 
nakkeu JbhedaviJJavendu rayanu vaisnavara kayyalu jainara 
kaivic^du kotpi yljainadarianakke purvamaryadegaln pancamaha- 
vidyangalu kalasavu saluv'udu jainadarsanakke bhaktara dese- 
yinda haiuvnddhiyadam vaisnava hanivnddhiyagi pabsuvaru 
yimaiyadeyalu yalla rafyadologtdlantaha bastigaMge snvaisnairaru 
Sasanava natpi paJisuvaru candrarkasthayiyagi vaisnavasamayavu 
fainadarsanava rak^sikondu bahevu Vaisnavaru jainaru vondu 
bheda vagi kanalagadu )^. 

The judgement was in favour of the Jainas who were clearly on 
the defensive. The Shrivaishnavas who were on the offensive 
and had an upper hand in the clashes were requested to "protect" 
the Jains, and not to obstruct the privileges of the "five great 
musical instruments" and the "water-pot" which were enjoyed by 
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the Jama temples 'since a long time". The root cause of the 
conflicts seems to be simple : the Shnvaishnavas objected to the 
privileges mentioned above . They did not allow the Jaina temples 
to exhibit those 'honours' or privileges during their religious 
processions. Bukka gave the histoncal verdict and the Shnvaish* 
navas gave their approval for the verdict. Accordingly Tatayya 
restored all the privileges to the Jama temples at Kalya and also 
made due arrangements to appoint watchmen for holy places at 
Shravanabelgola. The Belgola text clarifies the nature of the 
arrangement. All the Jains were asked to contribute one hana 
per year per family. The Shnvaishnavas would collect the money 
and maintain watchmen with the money so raised. The arrange- 
ment is named as "Vaisnava guard"( Vaisnava ang-araJcse). It was 
no doubt a very clever move on the part of the Shnvaishnavas. 
The Jains accepted this almost dictated arrangement, because 
they were the people who were at the losing end, Busuvishetty 
was so pleased with Tatayya, at least outwardly, that he sought 
the permission of Bukka and brought Tatayya (from Vijayanagara 
or Melkote } to Shra vanabelagola and had all the damages done by 
the Shrivaisnavas repaired under his supervision. It is in this 
context that the changes made in the Belagola text should be 
viewed. Tatayya neither went to Kalya nor was he present when 
the Kalya inscription was installed . The Jains had no hesitation in 
recording in the Kalya text the true happenings, i.e the killing of 
Jains by the Shrivaishnavas. But when the same inscription was 
installed at Shravanabelgola, Tatayya was present; perhaps, 
Busuvisetty and other Jains, as a gesture to Tatayya, consciously 
omitted in the Belgola text the mentioning of the "killings" by the 
Shrivaishnavas and euphemistically inserted the expression 
"certain injustices" (anySjrangralu) done by the Shnvaishnavas. 
Evidently, Busuvishetty did not like to hurt Tata3rya by speaking 
out the truth. Both the Jains and the Shrivaish^vas were so 
happy about the key-role played by Busuvishetty that they 
unitedly elevated him to the position of their "union leader". It 
seems as if a committee was formed to look after the smooth 
working of the contract between the Jains and the Vaishnavas 
and Busuvishetty was made the chief of it. (Ubhaya samajavu 
kn<M Busuvis&Wyaxig^e sanghanayaka paUava ka^daru,) 

While the stone-tablet at Kalya has a Kalai^ with a coconut and 
mango leaves at top, the tablet installed at the Bhan<p[rabasadi in 
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Shravanabelgola has all the signs of Shnvaishnavisin like &nkha, 
cakra and timnima, along with other Jaina signs sculptured on 
the top of the text. 

Shrivaishnava Militancy 

The traditional rivalry in Karnataka was between Jainism and 
Virashaivism . It is strange that in this case it was between Jainism 
and Shrivaishnavism . The reasons of Shnvaishnava militancy 
are not far to seek. .We know that Melkote evolved as a stronghold 
of Shnvaishnavism dunng the Hoysala period in the former half 
of the twelfth century. As the sect gained strength, its religious 
leaders seem to have initiated the non-Bramhanical masses into 
their religion, and this provided a mass base to the religion. 
Witness, for example, the Shnvaishnava group which gathered 
in front of Bukka not only included religious leaders of Melkote 
etc., but Shudras like bovis and eighteen castes including un- 
touchable castes as tirukuJa and jambavaJcula. Shravanabelgola 
was from the very beginning a strong-hold of Jainism and the 
distance between these two centres — Melkote and Shravana- 
belgola — is not far. The clashes between the two religions was 
also a clash between two strongholds of that religion. 

Hesixlts of clashes 

As a result of clashes, many Jaina temples were destroyed; 
Jains, in turn, seem to have retaliated and destroyed Viashnava 
temples, although relatively few in number. This is not a conjec- 
ture, but a fact supported by structural evidence. My frequent 
visits to Shravanabelgola and Kalya have revealed Jaina and 
Shnvaishnava temples linng destroyed side by side . F or example , 
at Haleyabelgola near Shravanabelgola, there is a ruined Vishnu 
temple with the images of a few alvar saints by the side of a 
basadi which is also ruined. There are indications of many more 
basadis being destroyed, as is evidenced by numerous, Jaina 
broken images and sculptured stones. At Kalya, there is a. 
damaged Parshvanatha image with a thirteenth century inscrip- 
tion. There is a nisidi stone, a Jina image and a big pit called 
"'Basadi Pit" where the five basadis mentioned early once stood. 
There are a ntimber of other evidences of the existence of Jaina 
structures in the village . Kalya was no doubt a flourishing centre 
of Jainisrn. At Hujigallu which is four kilometers away from 
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Kalya, there is a rock with more than fifteen Jama images sculp- 
tured on it. A mound close by seems to contain the remnants of a 
basadi. These are clear testimony of the large scale destruction of 
Jama holy places m and around Kalya. 

At Kalya, there was a Chakr6tta|var image*, now not traceable. 
The Ranganathaswami image now worshipped by the Shnvaish- 
navas at Magadi, it is beheved, originally was at Kalya. During 
the annual festival of the God at Magadi, the Kalya people have a 
right to receive the God*s prasada first . Thes^ are clear evidences 
of the eiastence of a Shnvaishnava temple at Kalya, which was 
destroyed by the Jains there during the clashes in the fourteenth 
century. 

A survey in the area reveals large scale devastations which 
continued even after the clashes. At Hatna (Nagamangala taluk) 
the Virabhadra temple was originally a basadi dedicated to PSrsh- 
vanatha, Virabhadra image is set up on a pedastal which once 
earned a Jma idol. At Honnuru (Periyapatna taluk), there is a Jina 
image in the temple now called the Rangaswami temple. The 
Jina image is painted with a nama on the forehead. In Nisakur 
(Magadi) there is a legend that there were seventy-five basadis in 
the village; but now there are no basadis, but only ash pits. It is 
reported that a Jina temple in a village near Tiptur is converted 
into a Shaiva temple with the Jina image itself being pointed with 
bhasma on the forehead. The image is made to wear a Kara<^ge 
(small casket) around its neck in the style of the VTrashaivas. This 
is not to argue that all the devastations mentioned above were the 
results of the clashes between Jainas and Shrivaishnavas during 
the fourteenth century. A few of them at least are, no doubt, the 
results of clashes. 

There are no Jains now in Haleyabelgola; but they are concen- 
trated in Shravanabelgola, There are no Jains in Kal3^; but there 
are quite a few of them in the nearby village of SanMghatta where 
worship takes place in the basadi dedicated to Vardhamana. 

It is in this context that the intense agony which the Jains 
underwent in the fourteenth century, and the shadow of fear 
luider which they had to live. Bukka could see the magnitude of 
the loss done to the Jaina commimity and gave that heart-touching 
verdict. Biddka's verdict perhaps miruxnized the seriousne^ of 
the clashes though not stop them completely. He seems to have 



appointed an officer at Kalya which was also a f lounshing centre 
of trade. The officer had, perhaps, the additional duty of looking 
after the Jain temples. An inscription dated 1386 A.D. records 
the stationing of a Vijayanagara official at Kalya. 

Problematic Terms : 

A few terms in the inscription still pose problems. The term 
mospka is still a problem. Tiruvadi seems to be the same as 
silpadam tSngrigral who are the people who worship lord's feet. 
Tanniravar may be tirthagarar or mudaJ tirthagarar who are the 
first receivers of holy waters; or they may be those who do the 
work of thirthakaihkryam (bringing water for worship). Timpani 
maybe the temple servants, Tirikula and fambavakula are to be 
identified with the right hand and left hand groups of the Haxijans. 
As tradition goes, Ramanuja himself named Harijans who assisted 
him during his Delhi mission as timkulas, and the occurence of 
the term in the Kalya inscription is the earliest also. The mention 
of it in Tamil sources is rather late. Hadinentu nadu is evidently 
the traditional eighteen castes of the Hindu fold. It is interesting 
that the Shrivaishnavas are called bhaktas in the inscriptions. 
The distinction between acarya, samayi and satvika is still to be 
clarified- The term naivaf fen fu /ana ('forty eight people') seems to 
have a specific sense; perhaps it suggests some particular guild, 
community or caste. 

Notes and References : 

1. Epigraphia Camatica, II, 344, 1368. A.D, 

2. Epigraphia Camatica, IX, Magadi, 19, 1368 A.D. 

3. Or, had he come down to Kalya and heard his people? 
Probably, he did not; my own impression is that the emperor 
after receiving complaints from the Jains probably came to 
Melkote and held his sittings there. 

4. The inscriptional stone at Kalya has a kalasa with mango 
leaves sculptured on the top, suggestive of the privilege 
restored back to Jaina temples. 

5 . The text given is as f o\md in the Belgola version . This portion 
of the text in the kalya inscription is badly damaged. 

6. MAR (1915) p. 5. 
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NEW LIGHT ON RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN ANEGONDI 
REGION DURING VIJAYANAGARA PERIOD 

A.SUNDARA 

The celebrated Sravanabelagola inscription' (1368 A.D.) of 
Bukkaraya is one of the greatest testimonies for the religious 
magnanimity of the Vijayanagara rulers who described them- 
selves as the protectorfof the Hindu Dharma and their tolerant 
attitude towards the other reUgions. Under their piatronage and 
encouragement particularly the great religious sects, the 
Brahmanical, the Virasaiva and the Jama gloriously flourished. In 
this regard splendid monuments of Saiva, Vaisnava and Jaina in 
Hampi, Kanakagiri (Gangavati talxik) and Bhatkala, Bilagi, etc., 
speak volumes. These and the monuments in other places reflect 
the continuation and practice of the ancient rich traditions 
unabatedly. Nevertheless, the period is distinctly marked by 
certain new trends particularly in the Vaishnava and ^iva 
relicfious sects. The trends are discernible in some of the sculp- 
tures found in the Anegondi region that were noticed by me 
during my archaeological explorations in Gangavati Taluka, 
Raichur District during 1971-73*. 

1 . As early as 1 1th c.A.D ., Anegondi was traditionally beheved 
to be Kishkinda of the Vinaras celebrated in the Ftamayana. A 
Karmada inscription* dated 1 069 A .D . from Devighat about 1 0 kni. 
away from Anegondi states "Tungabhadra tatada Jbadaga 
KisMndamiparfratam " (Une 1 1th). 

In Anegondi proper, there are many spots associated with 
some event or important person of the Hamayana. The eastern 
area in the village is called "Chinchalkote". Here is a long 
defensive wall about 1 to 1 m. high eind 1 m. wide built of huge 
boulders of various sizes in their natural form, without binding 
material, along the bank of the river Timgabhadra enclosing a 
long stretch of land at the foot of a hill range . It is here, it is said, 
SugiTva, the deposed Vanara prince amd his associates si ghted 
first Rama and Laksmana in the dress of anchoriteg^CSSSH 
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towards them. They were mentally perturbed suspecting the 
latter to be the spies of their mighty brother-king, ti. The spot 
is therefore called Chinchala (a corrupt form o the word 
''Chanchala" meaning wavering) Kote.^ Further, a little away 
from the opposite bank is a huge mound of scoriaceous ash in the 
midst of palm-leaf trees locally called '"Vali Dibba of Kastha" 
traditionally believed to represent the ceremonious burning site 
of Vali after his death. Similarly, in the western part of the village 
are a hill-range called "Vali bhandara" (the treasure cell of Vali), 
''Anjanadri hill",*"Pampa sarovara" a tributary to the Tungabhadra, 
"Sabari guha" a natural cave in the hill near the lake . Of course all 
these are natural spots with the Epic association, but not having 
any tangible evidence to prove either way. Be that as it may, it is 
against the inscriptional reference and the local tradition we have 
to understand certain religious trends suggested by the sculptures 
and temples in the region under study. 

In Anegondi across the village from south to north there are 
about seven or eight stone temples of Hanumanta now in ruins. 
The pillars of these and other temples are scattered about in the 
village. On these pillars are small bas-reliefs of gods and 
goddesses, semi-divine beings, scenes from religious legends, 
saints, animals, particularly squatting lion, and floral designs, at 
the bottom, middle and top zones. But it is interesting to note 
that the representations of Hanumantha and his heroic achieve- 
ments are largest in number : Hanumata receiving the signet ring 
from Rama; his unique tremendous jump over the sea; his entry 
into and successful escape out of the stomach of the demoness, 
Surasa in the course of his flight; search for Sita; receiving 
chudamam from Sita; Indrajitu's using 'Brahmastra' at him; seated 
on his raised coiled tail and engaged in conversation with Havana, 
who is seated on the throne; his tail being lit with fire; 
Lankadahana; his handing over Sita s chudamani to Rama; his 
carrying the 'Sanjivini" hill during the war etc. On the "Vali 
bhandara" hill, there is a panel in^as-relief representing the 
Vanaras' entry into the royal garden "of fruits and flowers, i.e., 
'IMadhuvana" after their successful search for Sita . Tme , narrative 
panels in series representing the main events of the Hamayana, 
the Mahabharata and the Harivamsa on the walls and pillars of 
temples are common at least from the time of Badami Chalukyas, 
i.e., c. 7th c-A-D. onwards and even during the period under the 
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study as, e.g., the narrative panels of the HamSyana in "Hazara 
Rama" temple in Hampi. But in Anegondi what is noteworthy is 
the exclusive representations of Hanumanta and his extraordinary 
feats and not of the main events of the entire Epic in series. 
Obviously this is due to the attempt of commemorating the 
tradition that the place is Kiskinda. Thus the impressive number 
of the temples and the narrative panels pertaining to Hanumanta 
is quite significant. 


Usually, in the sculptures of Hanumanta, he is shown in side 
profile as if he is striding over the demons fallen flat on the 
ground, with his nght hand Lifted up to strike down the opponents 
and holding a branch of a tree in the left, obviously representing 
his fight with Raksasas in the Asokavana. This type has become 
the most favourite from the Kalyana Chalukya period onwards. 
The typical examples of this type in the Kalyana Chalukya style 
are : the one near Shambhiilinga temple in Kakkalameli, Sindgi 
Taluk, Bijapur District and another inscribed colossal (1 .92 m. x 
1 . 10 m.) m Enagi^, Bailhongal taluk, Belgaum district. However, 
there is a new and interesting type in Yemmigudda. In this he 
(pL I ; 2} IS shown in the front profile. Curiously, he holds in the 
left hand a snake. Immediately below the pedestal is shown, it is 
interesting to note, Garuda fallen flat his back facing the sky. 
Evidently, Hanumanta here is shown as having mortified Garuda 
who was senselessly proud of his might, i.e., Garuda garvahhaga 
Indeed, this is a rare if not unique, type. 

2. Sri Vaisnavism that began to exercise its influence in 
Karnataka from the time of Hoysala Visnuvardhana, had become 
quite popular and widespread during the succeeding period, as 
evident from the famous Bukkaraya's inscription referred to 
above. In some of the temples at the lalatabimba of the lintels, 
and also at the top of mscriptions, is a set of three Vaisnava 
symbols : dvinama flanked hysankha and chakra, a distinct feature 
of the Vijayanagara period and occurring for the first time during 
the period. In fact, even in the decorative motif of horse-'Xiders of 
the pillars of the temples, on the riders' fore-head the dvinama 
becomes more or less regular feature, as e.g., in the Kanakachaia- 
pati temple in Kanakagirl. 
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Among the vanoiis foi ms of Visnii, three are the most popular 
Venugopala Krsna, Verikatesa anc! Sn Ranganatha While the 
first is already popular from the Kalyana Chalukya and particularly 
the Hoysala periods and worshiped as the pnncipal deity, the 
latter two become quite frequent during the Vijayanagara times. 
In Anegondi there are two temples • Ranganathaswami within 
the village and another Gavi Ranganatha, about Vz km. westwards 
located in the hill-range. And in Venkatagiri and Kesaratti are 
respiectively Venkataramana (pi. II pic. 1 and 2) and Krsnaraya 
temples. Venkatesa in samabhangra, has his right hand m 
varadamudra^ holds chakra and sankha in the upper hands, his 
lower left and being kapnyasta'. Venugopala Krsna is usually 
four handed and stands partially cross-legged, i.e., only his right 
leg crossing the other. He is four-handed, holding chakra and 
sankha in the upper hands and the lower hands playing on the 
flute. A cow on each side stands raising her head as if to listen to 
the notes of the flute. Besides, there are Bhudevi and l^ndevi 
standing on the sides, over his kiritamakuta is the serpent s seven 
hoods forming a canopy. 

Representation of Krsna with his astamahlsis appears to be for 
the first time occurring during the period. In Kanakagiri, near the 
main temple of Kanakachalapati, is a small temple, containing a 
panel of nine bas-reliefs : Krsna at the centre with his eight wives, 
four on each side : Rukmini, Satyabhama, Nitla, Bhadre, 
Mitravinde, Kahndi, Laksmane and Jamba vati. 

The Ranganatha (pi. Ill, 2) is more or less the same as 
Anantasayana of the preceding periods. But the style is different. 
Ananta's (i.e. serpent) seven hoods forming the canopy is shown 
in the side profile, i.e., in correct perspective, and Visnu lying on 
the right side on the coiled body is shown actually holding sankha 
and chakra in the upper hands. His head is kept on the right palm 
and his left hand is stretched along the upper, i.e., left side. Near 
his head there may^be Narada playing on the vina and at his feet, 
are Bhudevi and Siidevi, seated serving and Garuda standing 
and waiting upon the master. The example illustrated here is 
found in a tank in Pannapura. In the preceding periods, hood- 
canopy of the serpent is shown in the front profile. The lower 
right hand is in yogram udra. His attnbutes are shown by his sides 
and not as having held in the hands. The demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha with their weapons, are also shown. 
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There is yet another important aspect of the Snvaisnava sect 
worthy of note, i.e , the worship of the Alvars, the staunch 
devotees of Visnu. There are about half-a-dozen sculptures in 
round relief of the Alvars in the Gavi Ranganatha temple m 
Anegondi and also are frequently represented on the pillars of 
temples. 

The other forms of Visnu of the preceding periods such as 
Laksmi-Narasimha, Ugra-Narasimha continue but become 
comparatively frequent and with some varying features The 
stately example of the former"^ is in Hampi, very well-known and 
very badly multilated . The example of the latter type is m Nowh . 
In this also, Ananta raises his seven hoods forming a canopy over 
the god s head. Further, he is seated m what may be called squat 
savya lahtasana, instead of praJamhapadasana a feature common 
in the earlier period, and has Hiranyakasipu on the lap, who is 
being torn to pieces. 

3. During the reign of Krishna Devaraya, another Vaisnava 
sub-sect that rose to prominence was the Madhva religion. Sn 
Vyasaraya a devout disciple of Sn Snpadaraya one of the great 
exponents of the Dvaita philosophy and religion, is said to be the 
king s spiritual guide . One of the religious pontifs of this sect is 
said to have warded off the evil effect of the inauspicious 
K uh uyop -a that the king had for a short while. Dasakuta and 
V^sakuta were the mam wings of this religious organisation. 
Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa belonged to the former. An 
important development in the cult activities of this rehgion is the 
worship of 'Bharati Ramana Mukhyapranadeva', through whom 
the grace of the supreme god Visnu, could be obtained. It is the 
religious injunction that anything offered by the follower of the 
Madhva religion to the supreme god must be through Bharati 
RamaM Mukhyapranadeva, The worship of this god during the 
period becomes crystahsed leadmg to the constmction of temples 
to this god. This god, an incarnation of Vayudeva, has five heads 


* Incidentally, there is an interesting sculpture of this type in the 
temple of that name in Haladi (South Kanara Distnct). Nara- 
simha with Lakshmi on his left lap is seated on Ananata's coiled 
body, Ananta, it is noteworthy, has as many as fifty-seven 
hoods forming canopy over the gods head. 
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looking either alike, i.e., that of monkey or varying such as Kapi 
(east), Narasimha (south), Gamda (west), Varaha (north), and horse 
(at the top). This god is popularly known as 'Panchamukhi 
Pranadeva'. The temple of this god in standing posture without 
this consort, Bharati, m Gandhal (Raichur taluk ) is too well-known . 

A sculpture of this god in Bennur (Gangavati taluk) is indeed 
quite interesting. He (pi. I; 1) is seated in savyalalitasana, richly 
ornamented. All his five heads look alike, that of Kapi wearing 
Miitamakuta, His tail is raised upwards at the back, coiled at the 
tip. Hisconsort, Bharati, is seated on the left lap. Over the heads 
are the seven hoods of Ananta, forming a canopy. Thus these 
examples attest the religious cult in practice which is not in 
evidence in the preceding periods. 

Another important religious sect that shows development is 
the Virasaiva sect. Virupaksa of Hampi was worshipped with 
great devotion by the royal families. The colossal linga and the 
tall sculpture of Virabhadra (Uddana Virabhadra) speak of the 
royal affiliation to the ^iva religion also. But some kings parti- 
cularly of Sangama dynasty are said to be personally more prone 
towards the Virasaiva religious sect. By this time the followers of 
an early ^iva sect, the Kalamukha, who were the worshippers of 
Bhmrava, (the terrific form of Virabhadra) and Kali had embraced 
Virasaivisim. It is through these converts the worship of Vira- 
bhadra not found in the early phase of Vira^ivism, had become 
popular enough among the Vira^ivas in general. 

Now, apart from uddana Virabhadra in Hampi, there are some 
temples exclusively erected for this god as, e.g., the temple in 
ruins in Chik-Rampura. There is a fine but broken sculpture of 
Virabhadra in Yemmigudda. In the preceding periods sculptures 
of Bhairava or Virabhadra, occur in considerable number but 
usually as one of ^anvaradevatas only placed in one of the 
d&vaJcosthas of the Siva temples or rarely as the principal deity in 
the grarhhag'iiha of a temple. 

Pura on the border of Garmavati-Yelburga talukas (Raichur 
District) is evidently a great Saiva centre. Here is a temple of 
Somanatha with a series of small davakosthas on the exterior side 
containing ekalinga, dvilinga, tiilinga, panchalinga, ekadasa linga, 
astothra linga, sahasra linga, etc., and two curious sculptures, 
besides votive lingas in the side open halls within the court-yard. 
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One of the curious sculptures is that of a god standing m 
samabhancfa, is two-handed. He holds lotus buds in the hands. 
To his left is what appears to be Nandi. On his head is a big 
crescentic turban-like feature at the centre of which is perhaps 
the goddess Ganga, the whole thing is surrounded by wavy 
undulations suggesting the flowing water. The sculpture appears 
to be Gangadha ra Siva. But his holding lotuses in the hands like 
Surya, is rather enigmatic.^ It may however be recalled here that 
one of the eight forms of Siva, is Rudra who is located in Surya. 
But its relevance here is neither clear nor certain. The late Saiva 
puranas may help to identify the sculpture correctly. In the other 
sculpture is shown the top view of a bullock-cart typical of the 
period, with two bulls in couchant posture near the yoke. Below 
are two devotees. Above the yoke of the cart is again another 
seated devotee with couchant bulls on the sides. Further above 
are two rows of lingas with horse (?) rider to the left. This probably 
represents the donor-devotees comprising agncultural class and 
a chieftain, probably responsible for the construction and enlarge- 
ment of the temple and its maintenance. 

Within the temple is a small shrine with a pillar in front. On the 
front sides of the door of the shrine are two devotees each, one 
closing his eyes; another, his ears and the othe^two counting the 
^ivanSma they utter. The pillar is obviously Saivadhvafa a rare 
feature. 

Further besides the usual form of hnga, the early practice of 
enshrining mukhalinga, is continued as e.g., the one in Kalkere. 
But addition of the canopy of the serpent's hood over the 
fatamakuta, not found in the earlier mukhalingas, appears during 
the period. 

5. The other noteworthy aspects of the development in the 
Saiva sect are : sculpturing colossi of Nandi, in round relief 
occasionally erecting temple exclusively for Nandi; carving 
episodes from the popular stories such as Bedara Kamgtappa; an 
elephant, a Naga and a spider each worshipping linga in its own 
way, a cow ejaculating its milk over a linga, etc., on the pillars the 
examples of which are not found in the earlier |>eriods. In 
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Kalakalesvara, (Ron Taluka,* Dharwar District )m the narrow hill- 
valley IS an imposing Nandi unfinished. 

6. Another minor development is the representation of Naga 
on the walls of tanks (pi III, 1), temples and forts, besides Naga 
pratimas which are common more from the Kalyana Chalukya 
period The latter is generally due to the practice of offering 
votive images of the deity by the devotees under specific vows 
and also as one of the panvaradevatas m temples. But the former 
is not a cuit-object and is carved as an auspicious symbol of 
protection and strength to the monuments, a practice not in 
evidence in the preceding periods. 

General Remarks 

The above bnef survey of some sculptures of rare arid significant 
types, only indicates some of the new trends in the Sn Vaisnava, 
Madhva, and Saiva, particularly Virasaiva religious sects, and m 
the representations of popular religious stones as well as the 
spirit of commemorating the local traditions in Hampi-Anegondi 
region, during the Vijayanagara penod. This necessitates a 
thorough examination of all the temples, sculptures, mscnptions 
on the one hand, and all literature and political conditions on the 
other of the penod m a wider extent to find out if the indications 
are in the first place correct. If they are correct, their exact 
character and extent will have substantially to be established to 
get a clear and unambiguous picture of the religious conditions 
and developments. 

Notes : 

1. Annigen, A.M. and Mevundi Mallari, Sasana Sahitya San- 
chaya, 1961, pp. 158-59. 

2. Sundara, A., . "Gangavati Talukina Prachyavastugalu'\ 
Karnataka Bharati, VoL6, pt.l, pp. 64-75. 

* In Hosa-Nagara, there is a Nandi Temple containing an excellent 
colossus of the Nandi of the period of Shivappa Nayaka (1645- 
1660 A.D.). There is temple of Nandi at Nandi-halli near Kittur 
(Bail Hongal Taluka, Belgaum). The colossus is of the Vijaya- 
nagara penod. The templs is raised over the remains of a ^iva 
temple of Kalyana Chalukya period. 
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3- The inscription is found m a Siva temple on the bank of the 
ghat. It consists of 31 lines, it is under study. 

4. Actually the mound is due to the burning of cowdung on 
large scale at a very high temperature 800- ICXXl’^^C. with 
pottery of the neolithic and megalithic cultures scattered 
about. Archaeologists after examining such mounds scienti- 
fically at some other places have opined that they belong to 
either neolithic or megalithic culture, connected respectively 
with some community-ritual or iron-smeitmg activity. But 
really the exact causes for the formation of such mounds are 
not yet known beyond doubt. 

5. Noticed by me in my survey during 1959, as an official of 
Archaeological Survey of India, Government of India, under 
its project of village -to -village survey of antiquarian remains. 

6. Noticed by me in January 1977 in the course of the survey of 
submergence area undertaken by the Department of Ancient 
Indian History & Epigraphy, Karnataka University, Dharwad. 

7. Six Kannada inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period in and 
around the temple were copied by me. They are under 
study. They may shed light on this and other aspects. 
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SECTION IV 
LITERATURE 




WORKS OF VIDYARAISTYA 

VENIMADHAVASHASTRI 


Sri Vidyaranya, associating himself with the Vijayanagara 
empire, right from his PurvaSrama, as a founder and minister, has 
contnbuted a great deal, by his valuable works to the fields of 
Mimamsa and Vedanta that has entitled him to a lasting place m 
the history of the same. The literature of Mimlmsa both Purva 
and Uttara, through and through owes its remarkable enrichment 
to the literary achievements of Sayana and Madhava alias Vidya- 
ranya. But it is difficult to demarcate the definite list of the works 
by these two outstanding figures. Yet in the light of some internal 
and external evidences we have room to list the works of Vidya- 
ranya with utmost possible approximation. 

1 . Para^aramadhav-iyain is a sound exegesis on ParS^rasmrti. 
This Smrti was commented upon for the first time by Madhava- 
carya alias Vidyaranya, a fact which is borne out by its introductory 
stanza. It is not a mere commentary, but is in the nature of a 
digest of civil and religious law. 

2. Jaimininyayamala, in twelve adhyayas composed in metres, 
is a systematic study on the sub-chapters (adhikaranas) of the 
Dharmasutra of Jaimini. It has also a voluminous commentary by 
name Vistara; the author of both these is Madhavacarya. 

3. Vaiyasikanyayaxnala (V.N.M.) is also a methodical study on 
the sub -chapters of Brahmasutra in verses, and has/aimininjraya- 
mala (J.N.M.) for its mould in every respect in the formation of the 
adhikaranas. This is also borne out by the similar introductory 
verses, many more in nmnber, occurxincf in both JJvI.M. and 

V .N .M . Moreover the style of Vistara, the commentary on V JM JM . 

also, is in clear conformity with that of Vistara of and also 

with that of other works of Vidyaranya. Hence, this enables us to 
conclude that Madhavacarya is the author of the works viz., 

V ,N .M . and its Vistara . But G .B . Kale edited this book ascribing 
its authorship to Bfaaralitirtha which does not seem to derive any 
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support from reliable sources. 

On the contrary, there is an evidence in the introductory stanza 
from Vyasasutra^vriti of Ranganatha, where he clearly makes 
the mention of Vidyiranya as the author of this book to which his 
above mentioned work owes its essence. 

Moreover, in a commentary by Vidyaranya called Dipika on 
Aitareya Upanisad, he quotes one whole adhikarana from the 
third quarter (Pada) of the fourth chapter of this V.N.M.V. and 
calls it Uttaramimamsa as he called it in the same way even in his 
Kalamadha viyam . 

4. Kalamadha va alias Kalanirnaya is a treatise on Dharma- 
sastra in which the proper time for the religious duties is critically 
dealt with. The introductory part and colophon of this work 
undoubtedly endorse Madhavacarya as its author. It seems 
Madhavacarya among these works wrote the commentary Macfiia - 
viyam on Parasarasmrti first; because the latter two makes an 
allusion to the former. Kalamadhava quotes both the Nyayamalas 
in abundance. 

5. It is beyond doubt that Madhavacarya was the director of 
the centre for Vedic commentanes in the reign of Bukka 1. And 
while bringing out the monumental commentary on all the 
branches of the Veda, Madhavacarya, while guiding his brother 
Sayana, must have written commentary on some of the portions 
of the Vedas. The latter is popularly known as and is the author of 
the commentary on almost all the branches of the Veda. Though 
we cannot mark out clearly the portion commented upon by 
Madhava. We have some internal evidences to show that the 
exordiums (Bhumika) to the Bhasya on the Rgveda, Samaveda 
and Kanvasamhita might have been from the pen of Madhava- 
carya. The salient features of Madhava s style like the phrases — 
asyayamarthah, ayamarthah etc. are found in these Bhumikas. 
Secondly, Madhava quotes the verses from J.N.M. and V.N.M. 
along with their Vistara in adherence to his views. That he has 
quoted both in the aforesaid way in Kalamadhava abundantly we 
have already seen. The same style is evidently seen in the 
Bhumikas. 
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6. There is no dispute that PancadaSi has a dual authorship. 
And that duality is swinging between the two names Vidyaranya 
and Bhiratitirtha. However, in view of the internal and external 
evidences we can conclude that except Trptideepa, rest of the 
sections of Vedanta Pancadaii axe from the pen of Vidyaranya. 
This work deals with different facets of Advaita Vedanta in fifteen 
sections; under three broad headings viz., Viveka, Dipa and 
Ananda containing five sections each. It is full of ease and grace. 
The decorous style of this work is successful in bnnging the cold 
logic of Advaitic thoughts in flowery language with beautiful 
examples. It appears and appeals more as a philosophical poem 
than as a mere treatise on Vedanta. 

7. Vivaranaprameyasamgraha also called Vivaranopanyasa, 
is a magnificent literary work that brings into consideration, in 
nine chapters, called Varnakas, all points dealt within the Vivarana 
of Prakasatman ( 1 200 A .D . ) and Panca padikS of Padmapada . Over 
and above, Vidyaranya adds an analysis of his own which offers 
itself as the testimony to his profound erudition. It tersely covers 
all the points not only of Vivarana, but also Pancapadika and 
^nkarabhasya on CatusutrT, in order to get a way out of the 
difficulty of failing to give a continuous account due to the 
relationship of each earlier work to the succeding one as the 
explanation only of those particular passages which are to be 
explained {Vyakhyanavyakhyeya kleiahanaya). ^nkarananda, 
who is jimior to Bharatitirtha, cannot be given a tribute by the 
senior one, hence, it cannot be from the pen of Bharatitirtha, as 
some hold, but it is by Vidyaranya who is junior to both of these. 

8. The work Brhadaranyakabhasyavartikasara (B.B.V.S.)is so 
called since it is a compendium of SureSvara's Brhadaranyaka 
Bhasyavartika reducing the number of stanzas of the latter that 
has exceeded even ten thousand to less than five thousand. The 
weight of evidence does not allow the authorship of this work to 
be snatched from Vidyaranya. 

9. Annbhutiprakaia, another work by Vid 3 raran 3 ra is a metrical 
paraphrase of the twelve Upani^ds in twenty sections. It seem^, 
B.B.V.S. preceded this work in its composition, for almost all the 
stanzas of the sections dealing with Br. Upanisat owe their origin 
to this B£.V.S. 



10. Aitareyopanisaddipika, a^commentary on the Aitareyo- 
panisat begins with a homage to Sn Vidyatirtha and ends up with 
a prayer for the attainment of the supreme end of life. This 
supports Its colophon that endorses Vidyaranya as the author 
An entire adhikarana from V.N.M. with its Vjstara is repeated in 
this commentary with a notice in its beginning that "this is dealt 
with m the third quarter ipada) of the third chapter in Uttaraml 
mamsa." Thiscorresponds to the V.N.M .V 3-3-8. Thus this point 
justifies Vidyaranya to be the author of this work. 

1 1 . Nrsimhottaratapaniyopanisaddlpika (N.U.T.U.D.) is also a 
commentary on the Upanisad N.U.T. in which Vidyaranya tends 
to bnng into prominence the value and method of Udgitopasana. 
The colophons of the chapters, in^this work, clearly announce 
that Vidyaranya, the disciple of Sankarananda, is the author of 
this work . 

12. Relying on the words of Appayyadiksita, the authorship 
of Drgdrsyaviveka can safely be attnbuterd to Vidyaranya. 
Appayya opines thus : "Advaitavidyakrdastu Pratibirhbasya 
mithyatvam abhyupagacchatam tnvidhajivavadinam Vidyaranya - 
guruprabhrtinam../'® And the three types of self is the thesis 
found in DrgrdrjSyaviveka only.^ 

This work, also known as Vakyasudha contains only fortytwo 
verses of immense value . Any reader of this work agrees with the 
point that this is an outcome of matured knowledge. It is a handy 
mirror of the entire Advaitic theory. Its ease and grace of style 
can very well entitle the author to a lasting place in the realm of 
poetry. Even Micaladasa attributes this work to Vidyaranya in his 
commentary Vptiprabhakara, on the same. 

13. It is past doubt that the author of Parasaramadhaviyam is 
also the author oi Jivaxunuktiviveka (J.M.V.) for, a stanza from the 
latter clearly states that half of the topics of the subject-matter of 
that work had already been dealt with in ParasaramadhavTyam by 
the same author. The author of this book amplifies in five 
chapters the practical application of the methods that lead on the 
path way to Jivanmukti, the Final Goal. In the fourth chapter a 
reference is made to a section of Pancadasi as in the case of 
Para^ramadhavlyam, This suggests the attribution of authorship 
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of PancadasT also to this author And the author of Pancada^fv^ho 
IS also connected with ParasaramSdhaviyam is well known as 
Vidyaranya, Thus this too justifies that Vidyaranya is the author 
of this work viz.. J.M.V. 

14. Brahmvidasirvadapaddhatj, another work of Vidyaranya, 
consists of fortytwo passages wherein a Sadhaka or a SannySsin 
prays for the blessings that could bring him nearer to the self- 
realization. This prayer is found made even to this day in all the 
holy Mathas established by Sn Ankara especially at Srhgeri and 
Kudii (Karnataka). Many a passage in this work owes its origin to 
JivanmuktivivBka, This may also help us to think that the author 
of this work and J.M.V. is one and the same. 

15. The Devyaparadhaksamapanastotra, a poem that has 
enjoyed wide publicity and which is wrongly ascnbed to Sri 
Sahkaracarya is from the pen of Vidyaranya. A manuscript of the 
same which is hardly inadequate to be adduced as an evidence at 
Srhgerimatha, clearly subscnbes the name Vidyaranya to its 
authorship. 

16. Placing reliance on the works of Raghunatha Nayaka in 
his Sangitasudha wherein he clearly says that this work is an 
outcome of his study of Sangritasara of Vidyaranya, it is enough to 
note Vidyaranya 's unique versatihty. Unfortunately this book of 
Vidyaranya is found only m reference. 

Thus such a rich number of works from a single pen seems to 
be hardly credible from the criterion of a layman, but this is an 
added testimony to his extraordinary erudition that has paved the 
way for his superb contribution, and also to the impeccable belief 
that Vidyaranya was next only to Sri ^nkaracarya, as /the 
exponent and propagator of advaita. 
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Notes and References 

1. Madhavacarya is Vidyaranya s name of Purvasrama. 

2. Parasaramadhaviyam 9th stanza, VoLI, Bombay (1916). 

3. Anandasrama Sansknt Senes No. 22 ( 1966). 

4. : H r<fci' : t 

c. c. 

HTStlT *y I i o|f c5 PrrtST rt>-U H <H I Ptl “0 II 

flh. Ci" 

— Hang-ana tha Vyasavrtti. 

Cp. S. Suryanarayana Shastry and Sen : Vivaranapraxneya 
Samgraha Introduction, p.ll (Waltair, 1941). 

5 rn^ r^T dcHtj cTcfl^ WTci P^nn^ I 

6. 3Tn-€H^fm^f t^rfYci^ i 

— Kalamadhaviyam, p. 113(1919). 

Some other points, in this direction, are dealt with in my 
unpublished thesis “Vidyaranya 's Contnbution to Advaita“ 
Kamatak University, Dharwad (1980). 

7. Cp. S. Suryanarayana Shastry and Sen : Vivaranaprameya 
Samgraha, Intro. Other arguments in this regard are 
advanced m my thesis, Ihid, Notes No. 6. 

8. SiddhantaJosasamgrha -1. 

9. P<^^<4/t5Pq£l^ ••• I TDrgdrsyaviveka, 32. 

10 . 5 mjxfTTT: inrwx^T ! 

^Tsm^Si^MT f fer- faxi4^ li 

— Jivanmuktiviveka - I, 12. 

1 1 . Dr, A-K. Shastry : A History o/ Srmgerz, p.50. 
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SANSKRIT WORKS IN EARLY VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE 


D.N. SHANBHAG 


Here an attempt has been made to survey the Sansknt works 
which were composed during the early period of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, that is, from its inception in 1336 A.D. to 1400 A.D. It 
must be noted that all the three rulers viz., Harihara I, Bukka I and 
Harihara II who ruled in succession from the beginning of the 
empire were great patrons of letters too. Ha.yavadana Rao records 
in Mysor& Gazetteer^ that in an inscription dated 1370 A.D., he 
(Bukka I ) is seen endowing a poet m eight languages, though what 
languages these were, is not mentioned. This is the period 
when prolific wnters like Vidyaranya and Sayana together with 
their brother Bhoganatha flourished. Here Vidyaranya 's works 
have not been dealt with, as a separate paper is being read on his 
works in this Seminar. The peculiar feature of the Sanskrit works 
of this penod is that majority of them are anthologies and commen- 
tanes and as such they are considered to lack originality or creative 
genius. The aim of the writers of this period seems to have been to 
preserve our age-old literature rather than create new works. The 
quantum of the works is certainly monumental and though not 
creative m nature, the quality is not of a low order. 

First, let us take up the anthologies. The most spectacular 
contribution is that of the great Sayana. 

Sayana's major contribution to Sanskrit literature as a whole, 
can be taken to be his Sudhanidhis or digests and thus he occupies 
a unique place in the history of Sanskrit literature. In the words 
of E>r. K. Krishnamoorthy ''From the h 3 rperboiic praise bestowed 
on Sayana not only by his patron but by his brothers and son and 
inscription-wnters, we can conclude that Sayana was an out- 
standing personality in the court of Vijayanagara for a remarkable 
period of at least forty years. He took part actively in the admini- 
stration of the kingdom as well as in the promotion of learning. 
The creative period in Sanskrit was over. The much needed task 
was that of preservation and interpretation. Towards this end, 
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Sayana addressed himself and produced a new form of digests of 
all existing knowledge in different branches. Sudhanidhi was 
the poetic word he coined foi 'digests' 

1. Subhasita-Sudhanjdhi : Among the anthologies compiled 
during the early penod of the Vijayanagara Empire, the Subha:pta- 
Sudhanidhi occupies a prominent place. It is the first anthology 
of the kind containing choice-verses from the earlier authentic 
works. The work has four parts : 

1. Dharzna-Parva 2. Artha-Parva 3. Kama -Parva and 
4. Mok^-Parva. It should be remembered that Dharma, Artha, 
Kama andMoksa are the four-fold values or goals of life recognised 
by Indian thinkers. "This principle of arrangement itself endows 
the work with the value of an encyclopaedia of ancient Indian 
culture. Of the four books, the pride of place is assigned to 'Artha' 
as it is mainly designed for the guidance of princes and admini- 
strators. This is a speciality of this anthology. Next to it comes 
'Dharma' in importance and length of treatment. The interest of 
the work is enriched by singularly beautiful and lyrical gems 
included under 'Kamaparvan' and the whole treatment is rounded 
off with the value of 'Moksa' 

The Snbhasita-Sudhanidhi is important not only because it is 
the first of its kind but also because it is useful to know about 
Sayan's patron Kampana and some other Kings. The second, 
Aithaparva, has a section by name Hajacatupaddhati containing 
verses eulogising several kings. Of course, as many as thirteen 
verses are in pretise of Kampana . But other kings are also given a 
befitting place. They are Sundarapandya, Arjunabhupala, 
Ahavaiama, Yadupati Rahganatha, Tikka Bhupa, Karna Ganapati 
Ramanatha, Didhima and Sahasanka. "Some of these cannot be 
identified historically. But they must have played the role of 
heroes before the Vijayanagara period. We thus see Sayana as a 
perfect court-poet and an original author of Prasastis in the 
Subhasita-Sudhanidhi. This aspect of Sayana 's personality has 
not been sufficiently noticed by scholars who generally take 
Sayana to be just an unreliable interpreter of the Vedas."'* 

The verses collected in the Sxibhasita Sudhanidhi have been 
drawn from the works of Valmiki, Vyasa, Kautilya, Manu, Yajna- 
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valkya, Kamandaka, Kalidasa, Bhartrhan, Raja^ekhara, Bhamaha 
Mammata, Subandhu, Bhavabhuti, Bhoja, Dandm, Ananda 
vardhana, Amaru, LilaiSuka, Vi^khadatta, Harsa, Mayura, Visnu 
sarma, Nariyanapandita, among others. This list will convince 
anybody of the widin and depth of Sayana s acquaintance of the 
works of celebrated poets. 

Another unique feature of the SuJbhasita-Sudhanidhi is that it 
contains many verses composed in Prakrt. 

In fine, we can quote Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy who brought out 
the first edition of Sayana s Suhhasita-Sudhanidhi in 1968. 

''The classification and arrangement of the material under 
headings is both systematic and all-embracing and reveals the 
best taste^of the anthologist. It we compare this collection with 
those of Sarhgadhara, Vallabhadeva Sridharadasa etc., we will 
notice that the material included here is mostly new and not more 
than a dozen out of a hundred can be found in any other collection . 
The Hajacatu section finds room for description of South Indian 
pnnces mostly ignored by historians. A taste of a very high order 
IS shown in the selection of the very best and most representative 
verses from each work.'' 

2. Purusartha-Sudhanidhi : As the name indicates, this work 
of Sayana deals with the four-fold goals of human life as under- 
stood by Indians since days of yore. The work is an anthology of 
the verses collected from the Puranas composed by Vyasa. It 
consists of four books called skandhas dealing with the four-fold 
goals of human life viz. Dharma, Artha, Kama and Mok^, Amd 
Dharma occupies a prominent place with 48 chapters, Artha, 
Kama andMaksa being allotted respectively 23, 14 & 17 chapters. 

The introductory and closing verses bring out the importance 
of the work- It is said that BCing Bukka desired to listen to Vyasa's 
statements which guide one and all towards the achievement of 
human goal and expressed his desire to his minister Madhava- 
carya. But the latter assigned the work to his younger brother 
Sa 3 raM and Sayana gladly narrated Vyasa 's guide-imes for the 
benefit of the people at large. The concluding verses mention 
that Sayana 's narration was so lucid and so effective that the King 
heartily congratulated him and recommended the work to be 
heard by the people to achieve all sorts of happiness here and 
hereafter. 
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3. AJanJcSra-Sudhamdhj : Sayana as an anthologist diverted 
his attention to the subject of Sanskrit Poetics and his AJahkara- 
Sudhanidhj is, as the name indicates, a compilation of various 
figures of speech given by earlier Sanskrit rhetoricians. ''The 
Alankara Sudhanidhi of Sayana is an unique work wherein the 
illustrative verses under various poetic categories are in praise of 
Sayana himself. Some of these verses might have been written 
partly by Sayana and partly by Bhoganatha who is said to have 
written the Udaharanamala. These verses glorify Sayana, his 
rule and administration, his vast and profound learning m the 
ancient lores, his role as a teacher of Sahgama II, and as a valiant 
fighter on the battle-field who defeated King Champa and 
stormed the fortress of Garudanagar" . 

4. Ayurveda -Sudhanidhi ; As the name indicates, it is an 
anthology dealing with the topics of Ayurveda or Indian Science 
of Medicine. As this has been mentioned in the Alahkara- 
Sudhanidhi of the same author, this must have been composed 
earlier than his Alankara -Sudhanidhi- 

5. Yajhatantra-Sudhanidhi : This deals with, as the name 

connotes, the sacrifices and rituals laid down by the Vedas, 

Brahmanas and other authorities. This is considered to be a 
• ^ 

popular 5ra Ufa -Prayoga treatise. 

6. Prayascitta -Sudhanidhi : Through this work, Sayana contri- 
buted substantially to the field of rituals where Prayascitta or 
atonement for religious lapses happens to be an important topic. 

This lays down the various purificatory rites as means of 
atonement. The work was also named as Karma vipaka. 

7. JDhatuvrtti : In the field of Sanskrit grammar, Sayana 's 
Dhatuvrtti occupies a high place. It is popularly known as 
MadhavTya Dhatuvrtti and probably this might have caused a slip 
in Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy s Introduction to his edition of Sayana s 
Suhhasita Sudhanidhi where on p. 9 he attnbutes it to Madhava. 
(Of course , later on, on p . 1 4 he enumerates it as one of the works of 
Sayana). This is an authoritative treatise on Sansknt roots. It 
follows Pamni's Dhatupatha in dealing with the roots in an 
exhaustive manner. In the introductory verses and m the 
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colophons, L'Sayana gives its name as Madhairiya Dhatuvrtti. 

Sayanas Vf-dabhasyas are considered at the end. 

8. Madhuravijaya of Gahgadevi Among the Sansknt works 
composed during the early period of the Vijayanagara Empire, 
the Madhuravijaya of Gahgadevi occupies an important place It 
IS not only a poem of a poetess of a very high order, but it has also 
been serving as an authentic source-book to the histonans of 
Vijayanagara Empire and of Southern India of that penod. It 
deserves to be called a historical poem. Both the names Madhura- 
vijaya and Virakamparayacantam of the poem are fully 
meaningful. 

We have very few poetesses in Sanskrit and the works of some 
among them are not available to-day. But Gahgadevi s work, 
even though incomplete has become available. A study of the 
Madhuravijaya reveals that Gahgadevi possessed all the qualities 
of a good poet . One of the peculiar features of Gahgadevi s poem 
IS that she mentions the names of her predecessors as well as her 
contemporaries by pointing out their special features. Thus she 
adores well-known poets like Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa, Bana, 
Bharavi, Dandm, Bhavabhuti, Karnamrtakavi, Tikkaya, Agastya, 
Gahgadhara and Visvanatha. 'These names are representative 
of Sansknt literature at its highest level and Gahga Devi plays 
very remarkably, the cntic of these most reputed luminanes. In a 
single verse devoted to each she bnngs out the special ment of 
ihe poet"^ 

She considers Kalidasa to be the ideal for all poets and a study 
of the Madhuravijaya reveals that sh^* has ably shown her poetic 
abilities as a follower of Kalidasa. But the most important aspect 
of the poem is that it contains a first hand report of the conditions 
that prevailed in South India in those times. The poem contains 
the narration of the conquest of Madurai by Kumara Kaihpana, 
and Gahgadevi, his beloved wife, had accompanied him on the 
expedition. Hence it is nghtly remarked "The Madhuravijayam 
IS perhaps the only histoncal work for the history of South India, 
before the 1 5th Century. Gahgadevi may, with some appropriate- 
ness, be called the first histonan of South India in any scientific 
sense . The Madh ura vijayam tells the story of the extension of the 
Vijayanagar rule into the Tamil country and the circumstances 
leading to it. The book which is in nine cantos devotes a major 
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part of the narration to the main factors culminating in the 
conquest of Madurai by Kumara Kampana. It is one of very few 
wholly historical works of India's past"^ . 

9. Sarvadarsana-Sangfraha ol Madhavacarya : It is an important 
source-book to know the details of several philosophical systems 
which flourished in India since several centunes. It is worthwhile 
to note that the great European scholar Wilson made use of this 
work while composing his Sketch of the Helig-ious Sects of the 
Hindus first published in the Asiatic Researches Vol. XVI, 
(Calcutta) in 1828. The importance of this work can be realised if 
we understand the purpose of Indian philosophy, which has 
been succinctly given by Dr. S. Radhaknshnan and C.A. Moore 
in their Preface to 'A Source Book In Indian Philosophy* : 'The 
Study of Indian philosophy is important histoncally, philosophi- 
cally, and even politically. The Indian philosophical tradition is 
man s oldest as well as the longest continuous development of 
speculation about the nature of reality and man s place therein. It 
began with the ancient Vedas, which are probably the earliest 
documents of the human mind that have come down to us, and 
has continued age after age in progressive philosophical advance 
in the effort to understand life and reality. Indian thinkers have 
not been arrti-empirical and have not neglected nature in their 
study of reality; nor, in their study of man, have they been 
excessively restricted to those characteristics which may be 
pecuhar to man in India. India's concentrated study of the inner 
nature of man, is, in the end, a study of man universal".^. 

The Sarvadarsanasang'raha gives us details of sixteen systems 
of Indian philosophy beginning from Indian Materialism and 
ending with Advaita Vedanta of Sankara, and thus the author has 
shown, himself to be a true follower of Advaita Vedanta. But he 
does not ignore the salient features of each system while giving 
its details. A careful reading of each system reveals that the 
author argues out in favour of each system as if he is its avowed 
advocate. Even Carvaka's Indian Materialism has been dealt 
with in sufficient detail, so much so, that even today this work 
happens to be the main source to know the details of Carvaka's 
tenets. 

E.B. Cowell has off erred these remarks about the importance 
of this work, which has been translated by himself and A.E .Gough 
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into English more than hundred years ago : — "The work itself is 
an interesting specimen of Hindu cntical ability. The author 
successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth century in the South of India, and gives 
what appeared to be their most important tenets and the principal 
arguments by which their followers endeavoured to maintain 

them We may sometimes differ from him in his judgement of 

the relative importance of their doctrines, but it is always interest- 
ing to see the point of view of an acute native critic . In the course 
of his sketches, he frequently explains at some length obscure 
details in the different systems; and I can hardly imagine a better 
guide for the European reader who wishes to study any one of 

these Darinas in its native authorities The sixteen systems 

here discussed attracted to their study the noblest minds in India 
throughout the mediaeval penod of its history" 

10. VidyamadhavTya of Vidya Madhava ; This work dealing 
with Indian Astrology was composed in the early period of Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. It has been commented upon by the author's son 
Visnu who flourished under the patronage of King Bukka. 

The Vidyamadha viya is considered to be an exhaustive treatise 
on the age-old Indian Astrology, and with its commentary it 
consists of 1 5,000 granthas. "While to the faithful of the Hindus, 
the work is welcome as an authoritative consulting book on the 
proper occasion of their varied religious rites, it will be no less 
important to the historian of India for information on the Sociology 
of the Hindus in the mid<^e ages and even in modem times" “ 

11. Sayana 's Commentaries on Vedic Literature : Among the 
Sanskrit works produced during the early period of Vijayanagar 
Ehnpire, Sayana's commentaries on Vedic Literature excluding 
the Up2misa^s occupy a place of high order in the history of 
Sanskrit Literature. These commentaries eure historical monu- 
ments of the broad-based learning and deep imderstanding of 
Slyana of our age-old religion and philosophy. It is rightly 
observed that his commentaries are" the only sure and consistent 
guide for a clear understanding and exegesis of the man tras. 
Slya^ is the only commentator who can supply us with the 
direct traditional meanings of the mantras as handed down from 
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generation to generation of the native Vedic interpreters. The 
commentary is of immense value for the proper exposition of the 
subtle truths, which these works of hoary antiquity contain" 

Sayana has contributed commentaries on the fo- .owing works 
connected with the Vedic lore : — 

1 . Taittinya or Krsna-Yajurveda Samhita 

2. Taittiiiya Brahmana 

3. Taittiriya Aranyaka 

4. Hk Samhita 

5. AJtareya-Brahmana 

6. Aitareya -Aranyaka 

7. Sama Samhita 

8. Tandya-Brahmazia 

9. ^dvimsa -Brahmana 

1 0. Sama vidhana -Brahmana 

1 1 . Arseya -Brahmana 

12. Devatadhyaya Brahmana 

13. Upanisad Brahmana (Chandogya) 

14. Sarhhitopanisad Brahmana 

15. Varh^ Brahmana 

16. Sukla Yajurvediya Kanva-Sarhhita 

17. Satapatha Brahmana 

18. Atharva-Veda 

The very quantum of these commentaries is astonishing. 
Regarding the dependability of Sayana to understand the 
meaning of the Vedic statements there are varied opinions. 
Studies in the Vedic exegeses in India and abroad for the last 
hundred years or more, have made the scholars consider Sayana 
as a scaffold rather than a firm pillar. E. Burnouf followed by his 
disciples like Roth, Max Muller, Weber, Oldenberg, Hillebrandt, 
Pischel, Geldner, Bloomfield, Whitney, Griffith and others, con- 
sidered Sayana 's interpretation as only a starting point rather 
than the fool-proof interpretation. Actually, Roth almost gave the 
slogan 'Away from Sayana'. He questioned Sayana s method of 
interpreting the Vedas depending completely on the Indian 
tradition preserved by the ritualistic Mimaihsakas. Instead, he 
introduced the critical method of interpreting the difficult parts of 
the Vedas from the internal evidence by the minute companson 
of all words, while taking into consideration the context, grammar. 
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and etymology. Roth, Grassman, Kaegi and others considered 
Indian Rg-veda to be more Indo-European than mere Indian, and 
thus they took the help of the comparative philology, 

comparative religion and mythology. 

At home, Vedic scholars like Dayananda Sarasvati, Aurobindo 
and their followers studied Sayana almost to condemn him and 
find fault with his interpretations. As an example, some sentences 
from A.R. Purani's "Studies On Vedic Interpretation^^ can be 
quoted : 

( 1 ) "Sayana obliterates all shades of meaning in his interpretation" 
(p.9) (2) "Sayana gives a variety of significances to Hfain which is 
greater than that of Yaska, but which, m fact, increases the 
uncertainty and confusion in the mind of the student" (p.46) 
(3) "Not only does he not care for consistency in the same Hik he 
even evidently seems unconcerned about Hitam occurring more 
than once in the next Hik" (p.47) (4) "A more glaring instance of 
irresponsible exegesis can hardly be found than in V.65.2" (p,48} 
(5) "Sayana makes a pathetic attempt at twisting this simple 
meaning" (p. 1 03) (6) This hymn (VIII. 2 1 ) also furnishes an example 
of how Sayana sometimes trifles with the very important words 
and subjects (p.l25). 

The scholars interested to know the criticism of Sayana by 
Dayananda Sarasvati and his followers can read Pt. Dharmadeva 
Vidyamartanda's Hindi work Vedonka Yathartha Svarupa^^ 
Shn. Rajaveera Shastri, in one of his articles published in '-Day — 
ananda Sandeia * observes on p.3, that Sayana 's commentary 
on the Vedas becomes invalid in accordance with the rule laid 
down in the Nyayasutra (II,i.58) TadapramariyamanTtavyaghata- 
punaruktadosebhyah (A Statement becomes invalid due to the 
blemishes of falsity, contradiction and repetition) and enumerates 
the black spots in Sayan's interpretation. 

But all said and done, we should not ignore the contribution of 
Sayana to Vedic exegesis and many a scholar has highlighted it. 
In the words of V.S. Sukthankar, "Sayana at times may lead us 
astray, but it is Sayana, who hits upon the right and the only right 
meaning of a word or passage though his grammatical et 3 miolo- 
gical subterfuges may not be of much importance" 
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H H Wilson in his Introduction to the Hig'-V'eda (Voi. I) remarks ~ 
''For although the interpretation of Sayana may be occasionally 
questioned, he undoubtedly had a knowledge of his text far 
beyond the pretensions of any European scholar and must have 
been in possession either through his own learning or that of his 
assistants of all the interpretations which had been perpetuated 
by traditional teaching from the earliest times". Moreover, the 
warning given by Max Muller to the critics of Sayana is also note- 
worthy "If now we can work without Sayana, we ought to 
remember in mind that five and twenty years ago we could not 
have made even our first steps, we could never at least have 
gained a firm footstep without his leading stnngs. If, therefore 
we can now see further than he could, let us not forget that we are 
standing on his shoulders" 

Hence Sayana should be studied as an aid to understanding the 
meaning of Vedic hymns. 

12. Works oi Bhogariatha : The account of the Sansknt works 
composed dunng the early penod of Vijayanagara Empire will 
not be complete unless a mention of the works of Bhoganatha, 
the younger brother of Madhava and Sayana is made. Unfortu- 
nately his works are not available today. Sayana has mentioned 
and quoted from the following six works of Bhoganatha : — 


(l) 

JRamolJasa 

a poem based on the Ramayana . 

(u) 

Tnpura vjjaya 

a poem depicting Siva s victory 
over the Tripura -demons. 

(m) 

UdaharanamaJa 

a poem consisting of verses 
serving as examples of Sanskrit 
Alahkaras. These praise Sayana. 

<iv) 

Mahaganapatista va 

a Stotra of God Ganapati. 

(V) 

Srngaramaiijan 

consists of verses descnptive of 
erotic sentiment. 

(Vl) 

Ga unnathastaka 

consists of eight verses in 
praise of God Gaurinatha. 

13 

Other Minor Works 

There are also other minor works in 

Sansknt composed dunng the penod . 


a. Unmattaraghava of Bhaskara . This is an one^act play 
descnbing Rama on the sudden disappearance of Sita m a flower- 
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garden, where flower collection had been prohibited by a curse 
of sage Durvasa . Due to the curse Sita had changed into a deer 
Sage Agastya helps Rama to get back Sita The whole act has 
been modelled on the fourth act of the ViJrrarnorvasiyam of 
K^dasa and hence abounds in sohlouies 

b. Tarirabiidsa-Prare^iita o/Chmnabhatta or Chennubha^ — 

The Tarkabha:^ of Kesavami^Ta of MithiJa has been considered 
to be very useful to the beginners of Indian Logic It has been 
written as a Pnmer of Indian Logic It is so popular that it is said to 
poesess about 23 commentanes And the earliest commentary 
happens to be from the pien of Chinnabhatta or Chennubhatte 
who wrote the commentary under the auspices of Hanhara, 
brother of King Bukka This commentary has helped to fix the 
date of KesavamiSra as not later than the 14th Century A.D 

Thus this survey reveals that the Sansknt works brought out 
during the early penod of Vijayanagara Empire show that even 
though ma)ority of them are not creative in nature, they have 
helped a good deal in preserving our ancient rehgion and tradition 
in a large measure . 
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KANNADA AND TELUGU WORKS OF THE EARLY 
VIJAYANAGARA PERIOD 

R. SESHASHASTRI 

Any historical event or social, cultural or literary movement is 
the product of the times dunng which it happens. So no historical 
event or movement is independent by itself. Keeping this in 
view, the analysis of Kannada and Telugu literature which came 
out dunng the early Vijayanagara penod is made in the present 
study. More emphasis is laid on the histoncal, geographical and 
religious aspects of the literature than on its literary value. 

In the history of Kannada literature, we can observe writers of a 
particular religion dominating a particular period. In the early 
phase of Kannada literature, we can see a number of poetic works 
connected with Jaina rehgion. So also during the 12th and 13th 
centuries we have Vira^iva literature. But during the period 
under study. We have both Jaina, Virasaiva and Vedic or 
Brahminical literature at one and the same time. Thus the early 
Vijayanagara period was a period of transition in Kannada hterary 
history. 

The sultans who conquered Oru-gal were imable to have a hold 
of the reion. The feudatories of Kakatiya Pratapa Rudra vis:, 
Recharla family, Reddy and others joined together and fought 
the sultans and got back the Kingdom . Thus the Muslim rule was 
overcome for a while in the region. These feudatories thought 
that it was practically not possible to rule the whole region by any 
one of them. Hence they divided the whole region among 
themselves and ruled independently. Some p^arts to the north of 
the river Krishna were ruled by Musanur brothers with Orugal as 
their capital. The remaining parts were ruled by the Rj^harla 
family with Devarakonda and Rachakonda as their capitals. The 
Addanki region, south of the river Krishna, was ruled by the 
Reddy family by having Adc^nki as their capital. 

Anupotanayaka and Madeyanayaka, sons of Ashitivarula 
Singamanayaka of the R^harla family established their kingdom. 
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The history of Padmanayakas begins with this Anupotanayaka 
period. These Padmanayakas were not only heroes but also 
lovers of various art forms; some were poets themselves and also 
patrons of poets. Among them Kumara sihga Bhupala {1384 
A.D.) was one such king. He had the title 'Sarvajna'. He wrote 
i?a^i:nava Sudhakara, a Sanskrit work on poetics and San^Jta 
Sudhakara on dance. He has also written, -Kandarpa Sambhava,a 
prose work arid a play called Kuvalayali. 

Another kingdom which flourished during this period was the 
Reddy kingdom. Prolaya Verna Reddy who established this 
kingdom ruled from 1325 A.D. to 1353 A.D. His last brother 
Maila Reddy patronised the Telugu poet Errana, one among the 
TCavitraya'. 

✓ 

Srinatha's works reflect the contemporary life. We can say that 
Srinatha has reflected all aspects of his time in his literary works . ^ 

It is only now that we demarcate Telugu and Kannada - speaking 
areas as Andhra and Kamtaka. It was not so in the early penod. 
The Telugu - speaking area came into close contact with Kannada - 
speaking area under the early Vijayanagara rulers. In fact its 
capital was situated in the bilingual area. The mam intention in 
establishing Vijayanagara Kingdom was to set up a Hindu king- 
dom to protect the people from Muslim invasions. It will not be 
wrong to assume that the early kings had no time to pay attention 
to the patronage of literature as they had to face many problems 
connected with the establishment of their kingdom. Since their 
main intention was to establish a Hindu Kingdom, the sacred 
books and literature needed were prepared under the leadership 
of Vidyaranya. So they patronised Madhava and Sayana. 

After the Vira&iiva movement in Kannada literature, poets 
develofied a sort of aversion towards accepting the patronage of 
any king or other person unless he was a bhakta . It was Harihara 
who first openly rejected the patronage of any king. After Han- 
hara, this practice decreased. Because of all these reasons, 
Kannada literature developed independently dunng the early 
Vijayanagara period without seeking any patronage. K. Eswara 
Dutt, who failed to notice this fact in his article on 'Telugu 
Literature under the Vijayanagara Empire^, comments, 'the 
first Vijayanagara dynasty extended its patronage to the 
Kannada men of letters and some of them were authors of 
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Kannada poetical works. They did not pay equal attention to the 
development of Telugu literature though half of the portion of 
the empire consisted of Telugu -speaking tracts". Of course, many 
Kannada poetical works were produced during this early Viiaya- 
nagara period. This does not mean that poets of those works 
received royal patronage. 

The main intention in discussing all these facts is to explain 
how an area with common language and culture got divided 
separately because of political reasons . This political division had 
its effect on the development of literature and other art forms. 

Dunng the 14th century, the whole Telugu-speakmg area was 
divided into three p>arts. Prolaya Verna Reddy who established 
the Reddy Kingdom ruled for about 28 years (from 1325 A.D. to 
1353 A.D.) Errapreggada who was in his court wrote, Hari- 
vamshamu, Lakshmi Nrusimha Puranamu and also some parts of 
Mahabharatha which were not translated by Nannaya and 
Tikkana. Though he himself has said that he had written 
Ramayana, it unfortunately is not available. 

During the same penod, many contemporary poets of Errana 
wrote some Telugu works; Bhaskara wrote Ramayana and 
Nachana S5ma wrote Uttara Harivamshamu. The Ramayana 
written by Bhaskara is well known as Bhaskara Ramayana. We 
come to Know that this Bhaskara was under the patronage of a 
Brahmin king, Sahani Marana, who was earlier a feudatory under 
Orugal dynasty, but became independent later. Bhaskara wrote 
Ramayana upto Yuddha Kanda and the remaining part was com- 
pleted by Ayyalarya who was under the patronage of Pedda 
Devagin of the Velama dynasty of Devarakonda. Nachana 
Soma ( 1 344 A .D . ) has dedicated his Uttara Harivamsham u to Lord 
Hanharesh wara . It seems he never expected any royal patronage . 
Uttara Harivamshamu begins directly with the narration of the 
story. Usually we find axratarika joacfyasr '(introductory stanzas) in 
prabhandha . But here we do not find any such introductory 
verses. Keeping this in view, some Telugu scholars have felt that 
Nachana might have written the Purvabhapa (earlier chapters). 
But P . Lakshmikantham on the basis of the inf ormation given in 
Uttara Haiivamsamu opined that Nachana has not at all written 
the earlier parts but this was written as an appendix to the 
Mahabhara tha . 
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Two copper-plate inscriptions from Kolar district^ say that 
Biikkaraya I made grants to Nachana Soma, who in turn distribu- 
ted the same to Brahmins of his village . An important point to be 
noted here is that Bukkaraya himself met Nachana Soma after 
hearing that he was a scholar in Vedas, Agamas and in Eighteen 
Pxrra^s and his capacity to compose poetry in eight languages. 
The inscription says that this Mahakavi (great poet) blessed 
Bukkaraira. From this, we can infer that by that time ( 1 344 A.D.) 
Nachana Soma had established himself as a great poet. 

As we have already noticed, during the same period, Nachana 
Soma and Errana both translated Haiivaznsa into Telugu. The 
reason for this may be explained thus ^ by that time, Telugu 
language had complete Mahabharatha and there was no scope 
for any more translation. Then the Telugu poets thought of 
bringing Haxivamsa into Telugu . The historiced point to be noted 
here is that by this time the Jaina poets had translated the Jaina 
version of Haiivamsa into Kannada . By adapting Vishn upuranam 
and Brahminical version of Maxivamsha, Rudra Bhatta had written 
Jagrannatha Vijayam in Kannada . Perhaps the experiments might 
have influenced Telugu poets to bring out Manvamsha in Telugu. 
This is only an hypothesis, but much research has to be done in 
this regard . 

Some of the poets worth noticing in the last part of the four- 
teenth century are Ravijaati Tripuranthaka (ThipF>anna), Madiki 
Sihgaim, Donayamatya and Ganapanaradhya. The former two 
composed pure literary works and the latter two composed ^stra 
Granthas. 

Ravipati Tripurantaka was a great Siva bhakta who liked 
Siing-ara JRasa. He has written Tzipuranthakodaharanamu, 
Madana Vijayaznu, Ambikaiatakamu and Chandra T^ravali in 
Telugu and Pzemabhiramam in Sanskrit. Madiki Sihgana, a 
Virasmva poet who followed the tradition of Saiva poets wrote 
Bhagavatha Dasamaskanda in Dvipada metre. Donayamatya 
wrote Sasyananda which furnishes details relating to the fore- 
casting of rain, crop® and other agricultural operations. In many 
respects, this work contcdns the same information that we find in 
Rattamatha written in Kannada. D 6 nayamat 3 ra must have read 
the Kannada Rattamatha. This work was popular even in Andhra 
Desha. This fact can be substantiated by pointed out that Ratta- 
matha -was tran^ted into Telugu in 1769 by Ayyala Bhaskara 
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Kavi." We come to know that Donayamatya has also written 
another work called Sarvalokashrayamu which xmfortunately is 
not avctilable. Perhaps this work might have been influenced by 
Chamunda Raya's Lokopakara. *1116 reason for such assumption 
is that there were wide-ranging political, and cultural contacts 
between Kamatka and Andhra. Such exchanges in the literary 
field were very common. The Kannada -wrok Govaidya of Kirti- 
varma who lived in 1 ICX) A.D. was tr£mslated into Telugu by 
Narana Mantri who lived in 1400 A.D. by name Pasuvmdyamu. 
Ganapanaradhya wrote a work on music cedled Svara Sastra and 
another on yoga called 'Yog-a^stramu 'in dvipada metre. These 
were the only two sastra granthas which were written in popular 
metre dvipada. 

I>uring the period under study, we come across only one literary 
work of historical interest. Kase Sarvappa who lived in about 
1400 A.D. compKJsed Siddheswara Charitra. It relates stories of 
Andhra kings who ruled the Andhra region. Kase Sarvappa is a 
pioneer p>oet who started the tradition of composing the history of 
kings in dvipada metre. 

Gourana a Saiva poet edso belonged to the same F>eriod. Telugu 
scholars have fixed the latter half of the 14th century and the 
early ijart of the 1 5m century as his period of extistence. Gourana 
has written Navanatha Charitra, Harischandropakhyanamu and 
Chando dipika in Telugu. Gourana considered himself as a 
Saivite. His heroes in Navanatha Charitra and Harichandro- 
pakhyana are about Saiva bhaktas. Gourana accepted both 
Vaidika and Shaiva traditions. 

In the beginning of Navanatha Charitra, he says that he 
composed the work as per the orders of his guru. Shantha 
Bhikshavrittizanva, who was the supreme authority of the great 
Siiiaila throne (Stisaila Pithadhipati). Further, he also sa]^ that 
the story of Navanatha was written earlier by Srigiri Kavi and he 
competed the same story in the popular dvipada metre. On the 
baris of the description offered by the p>oet and the name 'Bhiksha- 
vritti' it is p>os^le jto svumise that Shantha Bhikshavrittiraya 
belonged to Lakula Saiva sect. Gourana is a very important poet 
for the students of comparative hteratvue in Kannada and Telugru. 
In his Navanatha Charitra he has translated some portions of 
C h a m arasa's PrabhulihgalilB whereas in Marischandropakhyana 
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he has followed Raghavahkas Harischandra Kavya in many 
respects. All these facts prove that Gourana was familiar with the 
Virasaiva literature of Karnataka. He has taken the story of 
Gorakshaka as narrated in Prabhulingaleelo. Perhaps Gourana 
might have felt that the description m Prabhuhnga IUb was 
correct. As such he has translated that portion verbatim. 

Kannada scholars are of the opinion that Chamarasa must have 
lived in 1440 and not earlier. The verbatim translation of Gourana 
suggests that Chamarasa must be dated back. The period 
assigned to Gourana by Telugu scholars is between 1345 to 1445 
A .D . Even if we assume the date of Gourana to be 1 440 A .D . , by 
that time Chammarasa s Prabhuhnga Lile was in wide circulation 
among the saivites. This might have required ten to twenty years 
to take place . So it is better to date back Chamarasa to 1 400 -1410. 

If we examine another work of Gourana, namely, ffarischandro- 
pabyana we come to know that he was well-read in the Kannada 
Language. This work earned him a good name in Telugu Litera- 
ture. In the narration of Harischandra's story, though he has 
taken the story from MarkandSyapurana and Aitareya Brahmana, 
he has not adhered to their versions. Instead, he has followed 
PEghavanka's Haiischandrakavya at every stage of his narration. 
This fact suggests that PEgha^anka's Harischandrakavya was not 
only popular among Kannada ^I>eaking people but also among all 
Saivites who were not Kannada -speaking . 

The main idea in providing the information relating to Telugu 
literature even though it was not patronised or brought under the 
Vijayanagara dirnasty is to show that whenever a region of one 
language is politically disturbed or scattered, naturally the 
development of all other cultural activities which need the Royal 
patronage scatter. So, in a region where the language and 
kingdom were not only strong but also interested in patronising 
cultural activities, the cultural development took place. During 
Padmanayaka's and Reddy regimes Telugu literature flourished. 
But it is not so in the case of the Vijayanagara Empire . It does not 
mean that they were against such activities. But the political 
circiunstances never permitted them to patronise them. 

Kannada literature brought out during this period can be 
classified into three groups : (i) Virasaiva, (ii) Jaina and (iii) SIhasfra 
Sahitya- But during this period we do not have any work related 
to Vaidik literature. 





The Jain literature can further be subdivided into four groups : 
(i) the stones of Jama Tirthahkaras (n) Philosophical works 
(lii) Religious and moral works and (iv) Unclassified works. JDAar- 
mana thapurSna of Bahubali Pan<ita { 1 350 A .D .) and Dharmanath - 
puiana of Kavi Madhura are the poetical works which narrate the 
story of the 15th Tirthankara. Hatna Karanda written by Ayatha 
Varma ( 1400 A.D.) is a philosophical work. Among the religious 
moral and literary works 'Punyasra va by Nagaraja ( 1 33 1 A.D . )and 
Dharma Panksha by Vrittavilasa are worth mentioning. Gommata 
Stuti by Madhura, Gommata Sara and the commentory in 
Kannada for Amitagati Shravakachara by Kesha vavarni fall under 
unclassified literature. 

Punya srava of Nagaraja is a collection of fifty two stories in 
Champu style. This work narrates the stories of the followers of 
Jainism, who attained Moksha by adopting Jainism in their lives. 
Dr. Ham. Pa. Nagarajaiah says that Nagaraja has not gained the 
credit he deserved among the poets who wrote in Champu style 
in Kannada Literature . Though he is not equal to Pampa, he will 
certainly reach the height to which Ponna reached as far as poetic 
quahty is concerned. And he is second to Pampa. The main 
reason for the non -recognition of this poet in Kannada Literature 
is that this work Punyasrava has not been published so far. 
Vrittavilasa, in the beginning of his work Dharma Paziksha says 
that he has written in Kannada what Amitagati wrote already in 
Sanskrit for the benefit of the common man. While doing so, 
Vrittavilasa has not followed the origmal text blindly. He has 
carried out certain modifications. Both Bahubali and Madhura 
took the same material for their works . These are the last works in 
the Champu poetical tradition written by Jaina poets. Madhura 
was under the patronage of Muddana who was the chief of army 
under Harihara. The poet has composed the inscription of 
Lakshmidhara which is at Hampi. 

Vira^va literature took a new turn during this period. The 
tradition of compomng Viralaiva Puranas started then. Among 
such works Basava Parana by Bhiniakavi (1369) and Padma- 
narika s Padmaraja Parana' are the chief works. Basavapurana' 
of Bhimakavi is a translation of the Telugu Basavapuranamu 
written by Palakurike Somanatha. Padmarafapara^ of Padma- 
nanka is an independent work. Both the works are in the same 
metre, i.e., 'Shatpadi', but Bhimakavi wrote in desi style whereas 
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Padmanaiika's is in classic style (margiya shaih). Though Bhima- 
kavi translated the TeluguSasavapurana/nu, he made some minor 
changes m the theme. We cannot deny that the credit Kannada 
Basawapumna deserves is because of Palakunke Somanathas 
skill m narration and technique of presentation. But at the same 
time, we should also recc^mse the efforts of Bhimakavi in trans- 
lation. Bhimakavi has put forth his best efforts to show ongmality 
in translating. In fact he was the first man to compose the entire 
work in Bhamini Shatpadi by making use of all the dimensions of 
that metre and thus he paved the way for other Kannada Poets. 

Padmananka wrote Pa dmara/apurana by having his forefather 
Padmarasa as the hero. By depicting the greatness, bhaktl, 
sincerity in religion and the way of approach to worldly happen- 
ings and other qualities of Padmarasa, he upholds the VTra^iva 
religion and condemns all other religions , 

Dunng this period, we come across only one pure literary work 
in Telugu and similarly in Kannada which is not at all connected 
with any religion. They are Deparaja's Sobagma sone in Kannada 
and Jakkana s Vikramarka Chantramu in Telugu. Deparaja was a 
king of Sangama dynasty of the Vijayanagara Empire { 1 406 - 1422 
A.D.). In this work, there are nine romantic stories. The hero in 
all the stories is Vikrama or Jasagampa Raya. The same Deparaja 
has translated Sanskrit Amaru Shataka into Kannada. 

Jakkana was imder the patronage of Vennakanti Siddana who 
was a minister under the Vijayanagara King Devaraya I. Vikra- 
marka Chaiitamu is dedicated to this minister Siddana. The hero 
of this work is Vikramarka and his heroic deeds, benevolent 
nature, selflessness and intelligence are well -depicted . 

Under the Shastra Sahitya category, the works of Mahgaraja, 
Abhinava Mahgaraja and Abhinava Chandra are worth mention- 
ing . Mahgaraja ( 1 360 A .D . ) has wntten Khagendramanidarpanam 
which deals with medicine that is used for snake -bite. He has 
clas^fied the whole work under sixteen chapters and presented 
the matter in verse form. He has acknowledged ancient scholars 
who were well -versed in this field. Abhinava Mahgaraja (1398 
A.D.) compiled Abhinava Nighantu (dictionary). Abhinava 
Chandra (1400 A.D.) wrote Asvira Sastra which gives information 
relating to the selection of good horses, features of a good horse 
and the methods to identify them and also rearing of horses. He 
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has acknowledged his debt to the previous ‘^strakSras Simha- 
datta, Dinakaratanaya and Revanta. 

^ Even though we had some Sa takas before this penod, the 
^taka Sahitya developed enormously during this pjenod. The 
Kannada commentanes on Sansknt works came into existence . 
Many Virasaiva scholars contnbuted much to this field of Htera- 
ture. Gurudeva who hved around 1350 A.D. wrote more than 
twelve such commentaries. 

From the above review of Kannada and Telugu hterature of 
this penod, we can arnve at the following conclusion : the 
common features that exist in Telugu and Kannada literature and 
mutual exchange of literary works are not because of political or 
geogr^hical reasons only. But religion also played an important 
role, ^iva hterature is one such field that connects all South 
Indian States. Because of the independent spirit of the poets 
many literary works came out without any piatronage. On the 
whole this is a period of transition pohticaily , socially and from the 
point of literature also. 
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SECTION V 
SOURCES 




SOME IMPORTANT EPIGRAPHS OF THE SANGAMA 

DYNASTY 


MADHAV N.KATTI. 


It IS known well to the students of history that the two brothers 
Hanhara and Bukka established the rule of the Sangama dynasty 
m 1336 A.D.' and gradually consolidated their hold on the king- 
dom which ultimately took the shape of the Vijayanagar empire, 
which had a glorious history of more than two hundred years and 
survived upto the third quarter of the 17th century A.D. . The 
two brothers who were the descendants of Sangama founded, 
with the help of Sri Vidyaranya, the kingdom with the capital at 
Hampi (Bellary District), known as Vijayanagara or Vidyanagara 
through several inscriptions. It is interesting to mention here 
that for some years these rulers, even after declaring their inde- 
pendence addressed themselves as mahamandaledvaras. Within 
forty years, after they established the rule of their dynasty they 
came to address themselves as maharajadhiraja, raja-parameivara 
etc. The titles like aiirajya - vibhada, bashege tappuva layara 
ganda, muvvarayara ganda, purva-dakshina paichimottara - 
chatussamudradhipati^ came to be added later when the kingdom 
grew into an empire practically encompassing the whole of South 
India. Epigraphs also refer to them as Hinduraya-sura-trana as 
these rulers vowed to protect the Hindu rulers and uphold the 
values of Hinduism. Since the Vijayanagara empire comprised a 
number of earlier kingdoms like the Chalukya-iajya, HoysaJa- 
rajya, Chola-Tajya, Chera-rajya^ etc.,the system of administration 
underwent a marked change after the empire was firmly esta- 
blished. For instance, in the Kamateika region the system of 
numerical territorial divisions as administrative units, introduced 
during the times of Chalukyas of Badami,® had been in vogue 
upto the early phase of the rule of the Sangama d 3 niasty, which 
had to be abandoned gradually as the other regions conquered 
by these kings like the Chola and Chera regions did not have this 
sirstem. It can also be observed that power came to be more 
concentrated in the hands of these kings as they could apF>oint 
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governors and transfer them from one area to another, where as 
in the pre-Vijayanagara penod the feudatories of different regions 
were quite powerful over the regions, which they had mhented. 

In the religious and cultural fields though the ancient 
rarnaSmma system continued, people of different castes like 
Itadapa, domba got high administrative position by merit and 
foreigners came to gain recognition in the kingdom. The overall 
picture in the society during the rule of these kings reflects a 
gradual change, retaining at the same time age old systems and 
customs. Another important point about the contribution of these 
rulers is in the field of architecture where granite stone was 
introduced as a major medium for the building of religious and 
secular edifices. Many temples were enlarged by adding various 
mandapas, gopuras etc. The distinct style of this period can 
easily be seen throughout the empire. 

Hundreds of inscriptions, both engraved on slont/ and copper- 
plates have been studied by historians and utilised in wnting the 
history of this dynasty. There are some which need a further 
study. There are also some inscriptions discovered in the recent 
years, which call for special attention, as they throw much light on 
various aspects whether political, cultural, socio-economic or any 
other aspects. I am discussing here some of the important mscnp- 
tions belonging to the rule of the Sangama dynasty. The inscrip- 
tions are mainly in Kannada, Telugu, Tamil and Sanskirt 
languages and Kannada, Telugu, Tamil, Grantha and Nandi - 
Nagail scripts. For some of the inscriptions more than one 
language and script are employed. The first of the inscriptions 
discussed below, refers itself to the reign of Hariyappa - Odeya 
and is dated Saka 1261 (1340 A.D.). The inscription provides the 
earliest epigxaphical reference to the rule of this King, who is 
none else but Harihara (I), one of the founders of the dynasty. 
The inscription is from Kodumuru (Kumool Distnct) and records 
a gift of land in the village Kodumuru (the find-spot of the record) 
hy MahamandaJSsvara Hixiya-raneya to god MaHikarjuna of Siipar- 
vata for offerings in the temple, on the occasion of his visit to the 
place. Siiparvata is obviously the famous Srisailam m the same 
district. The King is stated to be ruling from Jagatapi-Gutti. He 
bears the title £iibhandaxir which is no longer attached to him in 
the AtakaJagundu^^ record, dated six years later which also states 
that he was ruling from Gutti-nelevidu. 
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A copper-plate charter" from KhambadakSne , South Kanara 
Ehstrict, dated ^aka 1302 (1380 A.D.) states that Pandarideva- 
■vodeya who was governing Barakum-rajya, conferred the office 
of the sSnaJbdva of Havalageri-slina on Mahalinga amd his progeny 
on hereditary basis and stipulated that the salary due should be 
collected from the revenues of the areas. This arreuigement 
should naturally have compelled the s&zmbova to collect the 
revenues of the area promptly. On the date of the record Hari- 
hara (II)’* was on the throne of Vijayanagara. 

An inscription’^ from Kovilur (Tiruppattur Taluk, Ramanatha- 
puram District) belonging to the reigpi of SavaM-U<^yar and 
dated ^^tka 1303 (1382 AD.), records a regulation made by an 
assembly of the p>eople , of several agrarams and villages, as bhattas 
from far off places summoned for the purpose at the instance of 
the udaiyar (king) and Gang^yaiayar, that in the marriages euncmg 
the members of the brahmana community, the bridegroom should 
pay only eight iaJanfu each of gold and silver and not more, for 
the jewels of the bride, emd that the transgressors of the edxrve 
regulation would be deemed to have lost their caste. It is clear 
from this record that Savanna-vodeya ruled at least for sometime. 

An inscription from Hampi (Bellary District), dated Saka 1308 
( 1 387 A. D.) belonging to the reign of Vira-Harlhararaya (Harihaxa 
II) states that the images of Kshetrapala emd Sarrmujinatha were 
caused to be set up and a ^ivalaya was caused to be constructed 
to the west of the temple of Narasirhha at Parhpakshetra by 
SuhkadaHiriiratamma and others. This inscription thus i^'^des 
a useful data for the comparative study of temple-planning in 
Hampi. 

An inscription’® from KoteSvaram (Karimnagar District) refers 
itself to the period of Devaraya (I) and dated Saka 1319 (1397 
A.D.) and records the x>erformance of ttiSpumsha by the king in 
the course of his compaign of conciuest {diff-xrijaya}. On the date 
of this record, Harihara II was cm the Viiayanageu thrcme. There- 
fore it is evid^t that Devaraya performed the tulSpuruslm as a 
governor. 

An inscription** from Belnumje, South l^mara Distzict, bekmg- 
ing to the reign oi I>evaraya I and dated Saka 1340 {1418 AD.), 
states that Madapatia Alaffaihna-vodeya yras governing Mang^a- 
JuTurSjya. It mentions PSndyappamsa. Nagramna-vcdeya 
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obviously belonged to the Aadapa (barber) community and this 
indicates that during this period, persons of even lower communi- 
ties, rose to high positions, due to their own ment. The name 
Pandyapparasa recalls to our mind names of Alupa rulers. 

A copper-plate charter '^from Madras, (kept in the Government 
Museum) belonging to the reign of Devaraya I (1406-22 A.D.) 
states that Bhupati. the governor of the Dravida country made a 
grant of the village Nelvlyi situated in Tumdiramandala as an 
Agrahara to Vamana who belonged to Bharadvajakula and who 
had studied the three Vedas. Reference to Dravida country (i.e. 
Dravida-desa) and Tumdira-mandalam is very noteworthy. 
Tuihdlra-mandaJam denotes Tondaimandalam (the area which 
was for long under the Pallavas). 

18 

A copperp)late charter from Lepakshi belonging to the reign 
of Praudhadevaraya (i.e. Devaraya II) and dated ^ka 1346, 

mm 

Ananda , registers the gift of the village Kolluru renamed 
Praudhadevarayapuram to the Vedic scholar Marasimharadhya 
of Vasishtha-gotra and. Asvalayana-sutra . The record gives the 
epithets of the king in a beautiful Sanskrit verse as follows : 

Hajadhiraja tejasvi rajate parameivarah bhashatilanghya 
bhupaJa -bhujanga - birudonnatayi muruTayara gan<^ eti pararaya - 
bhayankaiah hinduraya - suratrano vira-vargena . It may be 
observed that the king is endowed with the epithet Hinduraya- 
stimtTana. 

A copp>er-plate charter* from Suratkal (South Kanara District) 
belonging to the region of Devaraya (II) and dated ^aka 1352 
(1430 A.D.), states that Devaraja-vodeya ruling over the 
Marigaluru-iafya made a grant of land at the instance of the king, 
to VaTad^dm-&thaSxipadangalavaTu of Ulur-matha in Pejavara. 
The charter reflects the high esteem in which the pontiff 
Varadendra-tLrtha was held. It is further stated that the pontiff 
was a devotee of god Vittaladeva, evidently of Hampi. The 
inscriptiozi indicates that Marigaluru-rajya was for some time 
under the direct control of Devaraya. 

An inscription from KiMyanagar** (Chingleput District) belong- 
ing to the reign of Devaraira (II) and dated !^aka 1 352 ( 1430 A.D.) 
records the exemption from Sadaiam collected from mamra^- 
kavam in respect of Tittipparru now declared as SarvamSnya in 
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heu of his maintaining eight lamps in the temples of the deities of 
Tiruvagattisvardm-udaiya-nSyanar and Vedanayapkapperumal iox 
the spmtual and physical well-being of the king (ra/ara/an )by the 
mahapradham ^iluparasar. 

An epigraph from Agaram (North Arcot Distnct) belonging to 
the reign of the same king and dated ^ka 1353 (1431 A.D.) 
records the gift of villages Narasingapuram alias ^nnamanayak- 
kankuppam . Nagaratahgal and Kelurtahgal as Sarvamanya-ixaiyili 
for the mahapuja to God Anaikatta Appan, the renovation of the 
garbhagpha, ardha znandapa and other parts of the temple 
together with the creation of ma da vilagam etc . and cdso exemption 
from tax on the temple-lands in the villages Agaram, Nagaleri, 
Karuhgati, and Putteri as Sarvamanya by Samayakumaran 
vanniyat - Timma-nayakkar. There is also a reference in the 
inscription to the arrangement of the services of the kaikkoMr. 

An inscription^ from Basarur, engraved during the reign of 
Devaraya is dated ^ka 1358 (1436 A.D.)- It records that while 
Mahapradhana Annappa-odeya was governing Barakuru-rajya 
(iriman-mahapradhana Aihnappa-Odeyaru Barakura-rajayavanu 
pratipaJisutiha kaladali) under the orders of the king, persons 
including Balabijja]^ of the balegara community made a gift of 
some plots of land (boundaries specified) for feeding the 
bxahmanas in the inatha at Paduvakeri in Basaruru (find-spot of 
the record). 

It is cleaur that on the date of the record mahapradhaxta Anmppa- 
odeya was governing BaraJcuru-rajya. In Dharmasthala, within 
the premises of the famous Manjunatha temple, there is a small 
shrine for An^ppa-bhuta, where the bronze image of the bhuta 
is being worshipped. The image depicts a hero with a sword in 
his hand . On enquiry it was found that this bh uta was a hero who 
lived some centuries ago.^ It is obvious that the hero could be 
none else but Am^ppa-odeya who was the governor of Barakiiiu- 
rajya during the reign of Devaiaya II (1424-46 AX>.). History has 
thus preserved the memory of this governor, who must have 
been very heroic azKl d<me lot cd good to the people of this region, 
in dlefonnof alegeiKi. As the local people who were questk^oad 
couM not give any more acxount than that An^ppa-lidr^a re- 
presents a past hero. The fact can well be accounted that 
Annapp>a-o^ya who governed the BSrakuru area in 1436 AX>. 
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came to be deified in the form of a bh uta. after some centunes and 
even today is worshipped in great veneration. If we make a 
detailed study of this specific aspect of the hhuta worship and 
examine the legends about vanous bhutas, it is quite possible to 
trace out their origin and in many cases those who are worshipped 
as bhutas may have been historical personages. 

An inscription^ from Ko^ruru, South Kanara District, referring 
itself to the reign of Devaraya II and containing two dates ^ka 
1363 (1441 A.D., Jan. 22) and ^ka 1364 (1441 A.D., Oct. 2) 
records that on the first date, Charhdapa, the governor of Bara- 
kuru-rljya, made a grant of 50 honnu of katigadyana for the 
increase of the longevity and prosperity of the emperor and for 
the destruction of the emperor's enemies, for the amntapadi and 
other services and a peipetual lamp for the deities NarayaM, 
Ramachandra, Gopinatha and Vitala of the Kohgumatha of Sivali. 
On the second date also the governor made a similar grant (of 50 
honnu ox kap-gadyana ) for the same purpose, and for the worship 
and services of the deity Ramadeva of the same matha. Punya- 
kirti-^rtha-si^pada,. the disciple of Yadavendra-tirtha-sripada, the 
pontiff of the matha was obviously the donee. 

An inscription^ from Kallianpur (South Kanara District), 
l^longing to the reign of Devaraya-maharaya and wrongly dated 
Saka 1134 Rudhirodgari, states that Kallinatha - vodeya was 
governing Barakuru-rajya. Amongst the gifts made, 24 mudis of 
land, eachmu^' of land having the capacity of growing 60 kane of 
seeds, and a coconut grove are mentioned. 'The gift was made to 
god ISvaradeva for the purpose of worship, by Kelava Hebbara of 
HeriSiala and made tax-free by the governor. On the date of the 
record no Devara 3 ra was on the throne. The cyclic year RudhirSd- 
gari, falls within the reign-period of Devaraya II (1424-46 A.D.) 
and correspKsnds to 1443 A.D. The record being in characters of 
about the 1 5th century, Devaraya mentioned in the epigraph has 
to be identified with Devaraya II. 

An inscription*^ from MSdambakkam, Chingleput District 
belonging to the reign of Madlikaz}una records a stipulation that 
the kanikai from a barber (^axnbattan) and VeWyan (names lost) 
should be taken to the temple-treasury and used for the repairs of 
the temple. {Votpyan is a labourer, employed in digging charmels, 
roads, watch and ward duty, etc.). 
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An inscnption^" from Tirukattupalh {Tanjavur ^District), 
belonging to the reign of Virupaksha III and dated Saka 1387 
(1466 A.D.), appears to record an agreement among Xhe p&nchaya- 
ttSir of the four nSdus, probably for meeting the exp>enses in 
connection with the repairs of the temple and performing of the 
festival for Tirukkattupalliudaiyar of Tirukkattupalli, which is 
stated to be in the Arkattu-kkujnam in Evil-nadu in Plndikula^ni- 
Chola-valanadu. The system of territorial demarcations, followed 
in the earlier period in this area, it is seen, is still retadned during 
this period. 

A copper-plate charter from Kumool belonging to the reign of 
Vimpakasha, and dated Saka 1388 (1466 A.D.) states that Prera- 
kcuhnutula alias Virupakshapuram, situated in Kannadu a sub- 
division of Panuhgallu-rajya was granted as a sarvamanya- 
agrahara, by the King, to Ramaraya, referred to asbhusiixottaina, 
YajuTY&da-vichakshana, hhashaJbhushana and xnimaihsabovida.. 
who in his turn apportioned the land of the gift-village to several 
Brahmins. This provides an interesting example where the lamd 
was distributed by the main donee to several other Brahmins, 
who must have assisted Ramaraya in his religious pursuits. 

An inscription*’ from Agaram, North Arcot E>istrict belonging 
to the reign of MaJlikaijuna and dated Saka 1391 (1470 A.D.), 
records voluntary sale of thirteen kaikoMrs of whom six were 
m 2 Lle and seven femcile, as a group of bonded labourers (hottu- 
adimai) to the temple of Anaikatta-Appan, for 2380 vaslpada- 
narpanam, received from the treasury of samayakumarar vaniuya 
Timma3ra-nayakar, the ^rikaryam of the temple. As per the agree- 
ment arrived at by the parties, the male labourers had to perform 
services such eis lifting the deities in procession, acting as body- 
guards and other services due from their community . The female 
labourers had to dance, sing and perform other services. 

Another inscription^* from the same place belorrging to Ae 
r^pr of Hijai^ekhara and dated ^aka 1393 (1471 AJO.), records 
t^ sa]e4ransaction four individuals, viz. PeriyamadaM and his 
three daughters, to the sam^ temple for 200 naipanam received 
from the same Sakaryam. Amdkat^-appan is Gajendravamda- 
penmiaJ, the main deity of the temple wherein inscriptions are 
found. 
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It was hitherto known that Malhkarjuna ruled only upto 1466 
A.D. But the inscription shows that he tried to hold the throne 
upto 1470 A.D., the date of the record. In the same way his son 
Rajasekhara also was on throne in 1471 A.D. as the second 
epigraph refers itself to his reign. The father and son thus made 
attempts to have the control of the administration of the empire, 
though Virupaksha III had started ruling independently from 
1465 A.D onwards. 

An inscription** from Chara (South Kanara District), referring 
itself to the reign of Virapratapa Rajasekhara and dated Saka 
1 392 { 1470 A.D.), states that the emperor was ruling from Vijaya- 
nagara. It refers to Deva-dannayaka as the ruler of Chera-rajya. 
The record is damaged but seems to register donations to the 
Jaina deities Par^vanatha, Adi-paramelvara and Chandranatha- 
svami. The last two deities are obviously Adinatha and 
Chandraprabha. The inscription provides one more evidence of 
Rajasekhara 's rule over the empire, and states that he was ruling 
from Vijayanagara itself. The above two inscriptions thus reveal 
that Rajasekhara was on the Vijayanagara throne, for some time. 


Notes and. Refermioes 

1 . The dates of rulers of this dynasty are based on the referen- 
ces in "A History of Kama taJca 'by P JB. Desai (ed.) vide. Ibid. 
p.342. 

2. P.B. Desai, Ibid. p. 437. The last ruler Snrahga (IV) ruled 
upto 1646 A.D. and lived up to 1681 A.D. 



3. 


Q.J.M.S. Vol.LXXV, No.4, p. 343, my endowment lecture 
"Vijayanagar epigraphs discovered during the recent years" 
vide, also Vijayanagar Sexcentenary Commemoration 
volume, pp. 329 ff . 

4. S.I.I. Vol. IX, Pt. II, p.419 (Ins, No. 413) and p.441 (Ins. 
No.433). 

5. Ibid. pp. 453 ff (Ins. No. 444). 

6. See f.n. No. 18. The inscription from Lepakshi (Andhra 
Pradesh) mentions this along with other epithets. 

7. Q.J.M.S. op.cit. p.357. 

8. Journal oi the Place Names Society oi India (JPNSI) Vol.II, 
pp.64 ff. I am thankful to Shri. N.N. Swamy, Dr. C.A.P. 
Sastry and Shri. S. Swaminathan for helping me in tracing 
out the references for this article. 

9. A. i?.£rp. 1960-61,3.32. 

10. ihid, 1953-54, B.57. 

11. Zbid. 1961-62, A.37. 
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SRINGERl BLAjpiTAS AS SOURCES OF 
VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY 

A.K. SHASTRY, 


Meaningr of TZadita' and its existence in e^axly times : 

'Kadita. 'or ICadata 'is a long piece of cloth covered with a paste 
made out of the powder of tamarind seeds and afterwards 
blackened with charcoal. This long piece of black cloth is folded 
in the form of a book, running upto two to three hundred pages, 
but opens out like a roll. The material used for writing on them is 
white pot-stone pencil or soap-stone pencil. Such soap-stone 
pencils are found in Srihgeri, even now,^ 

D.C. Sircar, in his book, in cZian Epigraphy, writes, 'TTae mercan- 
tile community of the Mysore region are stated to have prepared 
their account'-books with such sheets of cloth seasoned with a 
paste made out of the powder of tamarind seeds and afterwards 
blackened with charcoal".^ Sircar cites a few more examples to 
prove the existence olKac^tas in the ancient period of our history. 

A Dharmapura insaription^ refers to the conquests of Hoysala 
Narasimha, (Son of Vishnuvardhana), as having been recorded in 
his 'Ka^ta' (ledger which lists the countries that were won) and 
the 'Ole' (record). This is the earliest use of the term in 

Karnataka and its use here, it is significcint to note^is as a ledger 
recording the conciuests. 

Ka(ptas of the ^lingexi Mapia : 

✓ 

While writing about the Kac^tas of the Srihgeri Mapxa, R JNara- 
simhachar said, In the Matha there are several cart4oads of 
Ka^ias, nearly ZOO years old, stored in two or three big rooms" . 
But at present, such a large quantity of Kadifas is not found . It is 
said that some time in the thirties of the present century, some 
Kaditas were lost in the river Tunga . Who knows, how rich were 
the archival materials that were lostin this sad catastrophe ! The 
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same scholar further mentioned, "A careful examination of these 
Kaditas is likely to reveal several interesting facts with regards to 
the history of the Matha, and it is earnestly hoped that the 
authorities of the Matha will arrange for this examination before 
the Kaditas are lost or destroyed by moths or white ants" . More 
recently too, the Ka^tas in the Matha were found rapidly decaying 
owing to atmospheric conditions and lack of proper care. However, 
it was the good fortune of the author of the present article, to 
examine these kaditas and to write some authentic books based 
on them. In this regard^ the author is grateful to several scholars 
of the past generation as well as of the present. 

/ 

Broadly speaking, kaditas of the Sringeri Matha are of two 
types. About 205 volumes contain Nirupas (Written ort'ers or 
representations in writing) and BinnavattaJes (letters of respecthd 
communication and petition); and the remaining 548 volumes are 
Account Ebooks/ 

The kaditas containing xiirupas and binnavattales throw light 
on political, administrative, religious, economic and social condi- 
tions prevailing not only in the Sringeri - Samsthana but also in 
the whole of Karnataka from the 14th to the 1 9th century. Though 
the ka<ptas help us in knowing about the history of Karnataka 
from the 14th century, it is a point to be remembered that the 
earliest dated records belonging to Vijayanagara times are copies 
of stone and copper-plate inscriptions . At the Sringeri Ma tha , the 
ka<btas came into use from the last quarter of the 17th century 
and continued right upto the seventies of the 1 9th century. The 
documents in the ka<^tas are copies of the original records . In the 
absence of many original records, the records in the kaditas are 
naturally of great significance. In understanding the relation 
between the Sringeri Dhanria-Bamsthana and the various secular 
powers like Vijayanagara, Keladi, Marathas, Odeyars, Hyder, 
Tipu, Nizams, Chiefs of the various principalities and the British, 
the ka<ptas of the Sringeri Madia are of immense value. 

Most of the records in the ka^tas are in old Kannada , However, 
there are a few records in Sandcrit, Tamil, Telugru, Marathi and 
Persian. Though different languages are used, Kannada script is 
common to all. 

^lingren kaditas as sources for Vijayanagara History : 

Objectively speaking, ka^tas of the Sringeri - Matha are more 
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useful as source materials for the post-Vijayaraagara period, than 
for the Vijayanagara period. As already mentioned, the records 
in the kaditas are copies of inscriptions. There is no wonder if one 
comes across orthographic errors as well as variations in regard to 
names of persons and dates. While cop 3 ring the text of the inscrip- 
tions, the clerks in the Matha might have committed such mis- 
takes. However, only on the basis of a few orthographic errors, 
the importance of the kaditas cannot be imdermined. After a 
careful study of such records it appears quite certain that distor- 
tions were not purposely made. Though the kaditas are more 
useful in knowing about the history of the Srihgeri - Samsthana^ 
they are also of some importance in understanding the history of 
Vijayanagara. Though some records directly refer to Vijaya- 
nagara, a few others make indirect references. There are about 
18 kaditas, containing roughly 22 records pertaining to the 
present subject. In order to give a clear and a comprehensive 
picture of Vijayanagara and also to establish a link between 
Vijayanagara and Srihgeri, it would be more appropriate to 
mention not merely the contents of a few records from the katptas 
but also some important published inscriptions, which register 
land- endowments, made by the Vijayauiagara Emperors to the 
Srihgeri Matha. 

A fevsr illustrativB records : 

With the^establishment of the Vijayanagara kingdom, in A.D. 

^ 1336, the Srihgeri Matha came to be patronised by a temporal 
head and the Jagadgirrus in return, extended their spiritual 
protection over the Vijayanagara Empire. The Pithadhipatya of 
Sii Vidya-Tirtha (c. 1228 AJD. c. 1333 AX).), Sri Bharati-Tirtha 
(c.1333 AJD. -- c. 1380 AJD.) and Sri Vidyaranya (c. 1380 A.D. 
— c. 1386 AX).), witnessed a glorious period in the history of the 
Srihgeri Mapm. Many scholars are oi the opinion that Vidyaranya 
played an important role in the foimdation of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom. But it is important to remember here, that Vidyaranya 
was not IkiB Jagadguru of the Srihgeri Matha in A.D. 1336. He 
ascended the Srihgeri Fitha in A.D. 1380. One of the 
kaditas^^ contains a binnayattaJe, presented by Venkatadrina- 

of the Srihgeri iVfeffta. From the said hinnavattale, it is understood 
that in the past, Adi-Shankaracharya installed Sii Sharada in 
Srihgeri and in the same genealogy of the Jagadgurus, in the later 
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years, Sri Vidyaranya established “Karnataka Simhasana' in Vidya- 
nagara (the city named after Vidyaranya). There are several other 
records'^ which mention "Vidyanagara Maharajadhani" 'Kama- 
t^^ka Simhasana Pratisfeapanacharya" etc. This is a clear indication 
of the fact that the Vijayanagara rulers had great reverence for 
the Srihgeri Jagfadcf virus. 

f 

The earliest epigraphical evidence that links Srihgeri and 
Vijayanagara, is the ^rihgapura grant, dated Shaka 1268 (A.D. 
1346). This is about a gift of land by Harihara and his brothers to 
Sri Bharali-Teertha of the Srihgeri - Matha, This inscription on 
stone, begins with an invocation — Vidyatirthaya gurave 
parasmai tejase namah (Obeisance to Vidyatirtha who is the 
divine lustre). This ^rihgapura - grant is evidently the most 
important one, not only from the point of view of the history of 
Srihgeri, but also from the point of view of Vijayanagara. The 
inscription sheds light on the relation between the Hoysalas and 
the Vijayanagara kings. The very fact that Harihara, his brothers 
and his relatives, in those days, when means of transport and 
communication were unsatisfactory, visited Srihgeri, a place in 
the midst of almost impenetrable forests and mountain ranges, 
clear^ indicates the significant role played by the /a gadgurus of 
the Srihgeri - Matha in the foundation of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom. However, there is no reference to this Srihgapura 
grant of Harihara I in the existing kaditas. 

The next ruler of the Vijayanagara Empire was Vira-Buk - 
kannodeyar or Bukka I (A.D. 1356 — A.D. 1377), who granted 
rich endowments to the Srihgeri Matha and thus continued the 
healthy tradition. On his accession to throne, Bukka I visited 
Srihgeri, was blessed by ^ri Bhafati - Tlrtha, and granted land 
(the village in Kelavalli - grama of Santalige-nadu) worth the 
value of 300 gadyanas to His Holiness, in A.D. 1356.^^ The grant 
was made by Bukka after having the Darushana of ^ri Vidya- 
Tirtha (Sii - Vidya Tfrtha's shrine). This grant was specially 
meant for conducting ATavarafre festival of Sri Sharadamba and 
amritapadi (gift usually in the form of rice made for the daily 
offerings toa deity),nandadeepti (perpetual lamp), upadhi (service 
in a temple ), worship of the G urus, offering food to Brahmins etc., 
at the holy feet of 6n Chandra-mauhshwara shrine . 

A copy of an inscription found in a iradifa states that Sri 
Vidyaranya the disciple of Bharati-KrishM-lirtha. in Shaka 1311 
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(A.D. 1389), permitted Sri Chidbodha-Bharatl, the disciple of 
Sitaramachandra Bharati of the G5kamamatha to assume his 
time honoured titles and insignia. It is also mentioned in the 
same record that at this time, the Vijayanagara Empire was ruled 
in accordance with Dharma, by Siimanmaharajadhiraja Veera 
Parameshwara Veerapratapa -Devaraya Maharaya.*® 

The total value of lands granted by the first three emperors 
(Harihara I, Bukka I and Harihara II]^of Vijayanagara, amounted to 
3003 pagodas; and that is why, Srihgeri came to be known as 
"Muru Savirada Muru Varahada Sime" or the territory irielding 
a revenue of 3000 varaha. 

Sii Chandrashekhara Bharati I {A.D. 1386 — A.D. 1389), who 
succeeded Vidyaranya, received Harihara II at l^rihgeri. The 
Emperor got a temple erected over the samadhi (tomb) of 
Vidyaranya and founded the agprahara of Vidyaranyapuram. The 
Emperor further granted Dandura village, situated in the Shiv^ 
hobli, of Yaranadu Sime, in Basavapattena kingdom, to Sri 
Chandrashekhara Bharati I, for the maintenance of Sri Shara- 
damba temple. 

✓ 

The successors of Harihara II also paid homage to the Srihgeri 
Jagadgurus. The grants of Devaraya II (AX>. 1424 — A.D. 1446), 
stand testimony to this view. A kadita in the Srihgeri Madia 
contains a copy of the AndavalH greuit of Devaraya II. The 
inscription is dated Shaka 1352, Saumyasam. Magha ba. 14, (21st 
Feb. 1430). The inscription registers a grift of the village, Andavalli 
by Devaraya II to ^li Purushottama Bharati I (A.D. 1408 — A.D. 
1448). The endowment was meant ioxNaivedya (food offerings) 
and Nandadeepa (Perpetual lamp) at the Vidyashahkara temple. 

A copy of a copper-plate inscription,*'* dated 21st Feb. 1430, 
makes a reference to the grant of Andavalh -grama by Devaraya II 
to Sri Vishveshvararanya ^ilpadangalu of Hampe KaUumapia. 
The endowment was for AmiitaptatM, NandSdeepti and food 
offering to yads at the shrine of SiT Vidyashankara of Heunpe 
Kallumatha. 

One of the records in a dated A.D. 1431, containing a 

copy of inscription of Vengere grama, makes a reference to the 
grant of two gramas (SanySsipaW and Srihgeri Pa^), sitiiated in 
Mulubagril Durga, by Gafahete liSya (Devaraya II), son of Vijaya 
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Deiraraya-Maharaya, to the Sri Matha of Satchidananda SiAramiji, 
the disciple of Govindananda Swarnim 

These are the grants in the Sangama period. Similar grants to 
the matha were made, upto the last days of the Empire. Thus, 
the iaditas of the Srihgen Matha, no doubt, are of great 
importance in xmderstanding the mutual healthy relations between 
Srifigeri and Vijayanagara, and at the same time, they reveal the 
greatness, generosity and religious tolerance of the Vijayanagara 
Emperors. Their study in depth helps us in understanding the 
general political, economic, religious and social conditions pre- 
vailing in Karnataka during the period of Vijayanagara history. 

Notes and References : 

One of my main sources is SBlecdons from the ^Record's of the 
Siincten Mutt, This book is printed at the Government Branch 
Press, Mysore, 1927. This is a compilation of documents arranged 
by the late Rajakaryaprasakta J5. Ramakrishna Rao, Retired Palace 
Controller, Mysore, who was specially entrusted with this respon- 
sible work by Brahma y Sii Gurusevapraireena N. Srikantha 
Sastrigalu, Agent of the Srihgeri Matha . The book contains copies 
of original documents showing the relation between the Srihgeri 
Matha and various secular heads like the Vijayanagara Emperors, 
the Keladi Rulers, the MaraAas, the Muslims, the Odeyars and 
the British. The abbreviation of this work is Sg.R. 

^ mm 

1 . M 1974, Sri Kxishnaswami, a senior clerk in the office of the 
Srihgeri Matha, possessed such pencils. 

2. Pub ; Motilal Banarasidass, First ed., 1965, PP 65-66. 

3. i) Ibid. "About the last quarter of the 4th century B.C, 

Nearchus seems to have noted that the Indians used to 
write letters on well-beaten cotton cloth". Cf. Buhler, 
Indian Palaeography, P.6. 

ii) Ibid. "According to Yajnavalkya (1,319), the royaJ char- 
ters were written on cloth (pate expl^uned asKaip^sika- 
pata by the commentator Vijanesvara) or copper-plate 
{tamrapatta )". 

4. E.C. IV, Hunasur 24, at Dh 2 urmapura. 

5. "Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department’ 
(ARMAD), 1916, Sringeri, P.18. 
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6. Ibid. 

7. i) A.K. Shastry, Contents o/ the kaditas of Sn ^rmgen 

Jagadguru Mahasamsthanam unpublished, Karnataka 
State Archives, 1974. 

li) A.K. Shastry, 'A History of ^ringeri', Pub. Prasaranga, 
Karnataka University, Dharwad, 1982. 

iii) A.K. Shastry, *SnhgBri Dharma Samsthana' [Kannada), 
Pub. Srihgen Matha, 1983. 

iv) A.K. Shastry, Selections from the kaditas of the Srihgeri 
Matha, unpublished, prepared for the I.C.H.R. 1982. 

8. Sarvasris R. Narasimhachi..r, K.R. Venkataraman, V.S. Rama- 
chandra Shastri, Vishvanatha Rajgopai Sharma, Dr. G.S. 
Dikshit, Dr. S.V. Deshikachar, Dr. S.N. Prasad, Dr. S. Settar, 
K.R. Srinivasan, Dr. A. Sundara, K. Gunda Jois and several 
others. 

9. The numbering of the volumes and the documents therein 
are in accordance vrith "'Contents of the kaditas of Sri Sri 
Sringeri Jagadguru Mahasamsthanam, Karnataka State 
Archives, 1974. 
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11. i) Guruvamshakavya, Hajakalanirnaya and Vidyaranya 
Kalajnana confirm the tradition that Vidyaranya played 
an important role in the foundation of Vijayanagara. 

ii) Buchanan-Hamilton, in his Journey from Madras through 
Mysore, Canara and Malbar (III, 110-115), on the basis of 
the work, Vidyaranya Sikka, says that the city was 
founded by Vidyaranya for the two brothers Harihara 
and Bukka, in the Shaka year 1258 (A.D. 1336). 

iii) Nuniz, the Portuguese merchant who resided at Vijaya- 
nagara in about A.D. 1537, upholds the same view. 
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IV s Literar 7 works of later periods like Parijatapaharanamu 
of Nandi Timmanna, Achyutarayabhyudam of Raja- 
natha, Varadambika pannayam of Tirumalamba, Shiva- 
tatvaratnakara of Basavaraja an^ Chikkadevarayavam- 
shavali of Turumalarya support Sri Vidyaranya's role in 
the foundation of the Vijayanagara kingdom. 

12. Kd 45, No. 130. Though the binnavattale is not a contem- 
porary one, still it is of great significance, for it supports the 
view of Vidyaranya's role in the foundation of Vidyanagara 
(Vijayanagara ). 

13. Probably, Sn Abhinava Satchidananda Bharati I (A.D. 1741 
— A.D. 1767), the 28th Jagradgruru and the disciple and 
successor of Sri Satchidananda Bharati II {A.D . 1 705 — A.D . 
1741). 

14. Sg.R.31, Kd. 8, No.8; Kd. 10, No63; Kd. 12, No. 142. 

15. Sringapura Grant (Stone), E.C. VI Siingeri (Sg); Sg. R.l. 

16. AHMAD., 1916, P.56; Ibid, 1933, Sg. No.2; 

Kd. 65, No. 15 and Kd. 129, No. 12. 

Note : this copy of a stone inscription as recorded in the 
above said .kadifas is dated shaka 1 128 (A.D. 1206). But it is 
an established fact that Vijayanagara was founded in A.D. 
1336. However, only on the basis of the wrong date, it is 
inappropriate to treat this grant as spurious . It is quite likely 
that while copying the inscription, the writer might have 
written the wrong date. 

17. Kd. 141, No. 17. 

18. But from a copper-plate inscription of Vidyaranyapura 
(Sg.R.4), it is understood that ^ri Vidyaranya attained Vide- 
hamukti in A.D. 1386. This is an accepted version. 

19. But in A.D. 1389, Harihara II was the ruler of Vijayanagara 
and not Devaraya Maharaya, as stated in the Jcadifa (Kd. 141, 
No. 17). However, the record refers to the mighty power 
exercisedby the Vijayanagara ruler over an extensive area. 

20. A) Harihara I i) 502 kfe Varahas 

Bukkal i) 900 

ii) 425 Hi " 

iii) 222 Vi " 





Harihara II 


i) 202 Varahas 
u) 525 
hi) 225 

Total 3003 varahas 
Ref : Sg.R. Introduction. P.l xvu. 

B) On the 27th of February, 1785, Tipu Sultan issued a 
nirupa (a written order) to a subordinate officer, ordering 
him to treat "Muru Savirada Muru Varahada Sringeri Seeme" 
as 'Sarvamanya' {Rent-free) and handover the income from 
land to the authorised Brahmins of the Sringeri Matha. 
(Kd.66^ No. 137). The then /a gadguru of the Sringeri Matha 
was Sri Satchidananda Bharati III. 

21. Kd. 101, No.45. 

22. Kd. 50, No.6; AHMAD: 1934, Sg.No.27, PP 1 19-120. 

23. The village Andavalli is situated in the Chandragutti hobli, 
Sorab Taluk, Shimoga District. 

24. Kd. 70, No.4; Kd. 134, No.6; Kd. 147, No.35. 

25. Kd. 86, No.3. 

26. The name of the Matha is not mentioned in the record. 
However, from the record it is understood that the Swaxni 
propagated the Vishnuswami tradition. 
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COINS OF THE EARLY PERIOD (SANGAMA) OF THE 
VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE 


A.V. NARASIMHA MURTHY 


The early rulers of Vijayanagara laid firm foundations for the 
coinage of Vijayanagara, which is considered to be the golden 
age of numismatic history of South India. This has been amply 
demonstrated by the discovery of a large number of coins of the 
early rulers, (Sangama dynasty) as weE as the writings of the 
foreign travellers like Abdur Razak, Varthema and others. In 
addition, we have a large number of inscriptions which give 
numismatic data. 

The most important contribution of the early rulers of Vijaya- 
nagara to their coinage is the administrative reorganisation. A 
greater administrative control vfas imposed on mints and minting 
activities. Harihara I insisted on the payment of taxes in cash 
instead of in kind. To meet the requirements, new mints came 
into existence and new denominations of coins were also intro- 
duced. A separate department of mints was established which 
exercised control over the minting operations. Barbosa furnishes 
some interesting information on the mints of the period- The 
help of a goldsmith was always taken who carried a touchstone to 
test the fineness of the gold. Varthema adds that money-changers^ 
and goldsmiths carried very smaE balances which were extremely 
accurate. They used touchstones along with some material which 
looked like wax. They rubbed gold coins on this touchstone and 
detected the fineness of gold. The balances they used were so 
accurate that they would show differences of the weight of a hair. 
Smaller mints were estabhshed in different parts of the empire . 
Important feudatories were also given the privilege of issuing 
coins. The coins which were issued by Lakkanna Dandanayaka 
can be taken as a good example. He was a governor under 
Harihara II. Local bodies also issued coins. This caused some 
confusion and difficulty to a foreigner, as experienced by Caesor 
Frederick, who sa3rs ''When we come into a new Governor's terri- 
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tory, as everyday we did, although they were all tributaries of the 
King of Vijayanagara, yet everyone of them stamped a small coin 
of copper so that the money we took this day would not serve the 
next day'" Thus there was a sudden activity in the empire as far 
as minting coins was concerned. 

The early rulers minted and issued coins in all the three metals, 
gold, silver, and copper. They did not follow the weight-pattern 
of the Hoysalas or the typology of the Sevua^as in their coinage. 
Instead they issued gold varahas weighing 52 grains. They also 
issued half varahas of 26 grains, quarter varahas of 13 grains in 
gold. In fact the same weight-pattern became popular and the 
later rulers of Vijayanagara followed the same, with the exception 
of Krishnadevaraya who introduced a double varaha of about 120 
grains. Though silver coins are rare, Harihara I and Devaraya II 
minted coins in that metal which are referred to as tara. However, 
they followed the typology of the Hoysalas, particularly in the 
writing of the legends . The lines separating the legends either in 
Kannada or Nagari is a Hoysa!^ influence. Even in the writing of 
the legends there is great similarity between the Hoysala and 
early Vijayanagara coins. Another important point is the introduc- 
tion of a coin called pratapa which became very popular in the 
later Vijayanagara period. In weight a pratapa was equal to 20 
grains and thus it was half a gadyana or varaha. In fact, this word 
pratapa became a part of the legend and many Vijayanagara 
Kings called themselves by this title, including Krishnadevaraya. 
In the copper coins, there is a great variety during the early 
Vi3a3ranagara period. From the point of view of the emblems the 
early coins seem to have established a tradition. The coins of the 
early rulers contain Hanuman, Garuda, Nandi, ^iva-Parvati and 
elephant, and Kannada & Nagari legends. 

With this background we may now examine the coins of the 
rulers of the Sangama dynasty. 

COINS OF HAFaHAFtA I 

Harihara I, the foimder of the Sangama dynasty, issued 
coins in gold, silver and copper. He inaugurated the tradition of 
minting coins with Hanuman and Gamda on the obverse. It has 
been suggested that the symbols, of Hanuman and Garuda were 
connected with the Sevtn^s of Devagiri atnd that Harihara I, used 
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their symbols as he was related m someway to them. It is more 
probable that Hanuman, one of the most popular deities in the 
Hindu pantheon, was chosen by Hanhara with a view to inspiring 
the people to build the Vijayanagara Empire. The coins containing 
the legend Vira Harihara are ascribed to Harihara I and those 
which contain the legend Pratapa Hanhara are regarded as the 
issues of Hanhara II, The coins of Hanhara I are comparatively 
cruder and the representation of Hanuman and Garuda are not 
artistic as those of the later coins. 

Type A : This is a gold coin of varaha denomination with a 
weight of 51 .5 grains; Its diameter is 0.54. 

obv Figure of Hanuman to the right with knees bent, the left 
hand resting on the left knee and the right hand raised up. 
The tail is lifted up behind the head and the face looks 
forward. 

rev Kannada legend in three lines with honzontai lines 
separating them : 

Sn Vi 
ra hari 
hara 

Type B : This coin is similar to type A in all respects both in the 
obverse and in the reverse. But this coin is of silver. 

Type C : This is a copper coin with a diameter of 0,6''. 

obv : Similar to type A, but the face of Hanuman looks back. 

rev : Kannada legend as in type A. 

Vi 
ra hari 
hara 

Type D : This is also a copper coin with a diameter 0.62", 
obv : Within a circle of dots is seen Hanuman as in type A. 
rev : Within a linear circle is seen Nagari legend in two lines, 
Ha ri 
ha ra 

Type E : This is also a copper coin with a diameter of 0,6". Instead 
of Hanuman, the obverse contains a Gamda. 

obv : Garuda with a long beak standing to the right but the face 
looking back. 
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rev ; Kannada legend m three lines with horizontal lines separat 
mg them . 

ra hari 
hara 

Coins of Bizkka I 

Bukka I issued gold and copper coins with Hanuman on the 
obverse and his name on the reverse. But it is very difficult to 
state with certainty whether they were the issues of Bxrkka II . As 
Bukka I was one of the great rulers of the dynasty who consolida- 
ted the empire, these coins have been ascribed to him. 

T3rpe A : Only one type of gold coin of this king is known so far. 
It is a varaha and is referred to in inscriptions as Hanumantharayi 
varaha. 

obv : Figure of Hanuman to the right with bent knees, the left 
hand resting on the left knee and the right hand raised up 
in the act of striking. The tail is lifted up. The face looks 
back. 

rev : Kannada legend in three lines, with horizontal lines 
separating. 

Vi 

ra Biika 
raya 

Copper Coin 
TirpeB : 

obv : Hanuman to the right with bent right knees. The tail is in 
the form of an arch over the head. 

rev : Nagari legend in three lines with horizontal sep>axating 
lines. 

VhraBu 
ka pati 
raya 

Type C : This specimen which is almost similar to Type B, 
shows some change in its legend on the reverse. 
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obv : Siinilar to type B. 

rev : Nagari legend in three lines with separating horizontal 
lines. 

Sri Bu 
ka pa ... ra 
ya 


Coins of Harihara II 

Harihara II was one of the able rulers of his dynasty and laid the 
foundations for the greatness of the Vijayeuiagara EImpire. He 
inherited a vaist empire which he maintained intact and contri- 
buted to its progress. Harihara 11 was a great patron of cultural 
activities also. This is reflected in his coinage. Instead 
of the ordinary title Vira, he assumed a more respectable 
one, PratSpa. His coins contain the legend Pratapa Harihara. 
Though Harihara II was a ^aivite, he patronised Vaishnavism 
also. On his coins are found Umamahesvara, Lakshmmarayana, 
L 2 tkshmlnarasimha, Saraswathi, Brahma and Bull. From the 
technical point of view, the coins of Harihara, stand on a different 
footing. They are a good testimony to the art of minting coins in 
Vijay 2 magara period. They are neatly cut and well- executed. 
Some sf>ecimens show a definite evidence of milling the coins. 
From the artistic point of view they are superior to those of the 
early period. From all these points of view, the coins of Harihara 
II deserve special consideration. 

Gold and copper coins of Hanihara II have come to light. It is 
curious that only half vatShasi weighing about 26 grains of 
Harihaxa II are known so far. Perhaps it was Harihara II who 
began minting the half varahas in gold. His full varaha coins 
have not been found so far. Harihara's gold coins can be divided 
into five types. 

Type A ; 

obv : On a raised seat Siva sitting with Parvathi; both the deities 
wear Idrita and other ornaments; Siva holds a trident and 
daixuuru in his left and right hands. Above diva's head are 
seen the sim and moon. 
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rev : Nlgazi legend in three lines with horizontal lines separating 
them. 

Sn Pra 
ta pa Han 
hara. 

Type B : This is also a half Varaha with a weight of 26.7 grains 
and diameter 0.4". 

obv : As in type A but ^iva holds a battle-axe in his back hand 
instead of Damaru. 
rev : As in type A. 

Type C ; This is a half Varaha. 

obv : Brahma and Saraswathi seated in padmasana : one of the 
hands of Brahma is in abhaya mudra euid the others holds a 
ladle, kalasa and book. Saraswathi holds a vina in her 
hand. 

rev : Nagari legend in three lines with horizontal lines. 

SnPra 
tapa Hari 
hara. 

Type D : This is a half Varaha, amd this type is very rare, 
obv ; Lakshmi and Narasimha seated; fenkha and chakra are a 
clearly seen, 
rev : Asint 3 rpeC. 

Tirpe E : 

obv ; Netrayana and Lakshmi seated together. Narayana holds in 
his right hand the chakra with three conventional flannes; 
in the left hand is seen the conch. The other arm is found 
Lakshim and the remaining one is in abhaya mudra. 
rev : As in tirpe A. 

COPPER COIN: 

Type F : This is the only type of copper coin of Harihara II 
known so far. Its diameter is 0.6" emd it weighs 37 grains. 

obv : Within a circle of dots humped bull moving to left with bells 
hanging from its neck; crescent-moon above and dagger in 
front. 
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rev : Within a circle I of dots Nagari legend in two lines and 
horizontal rules separating them. 

COINS OF BUKKA II : 

Only one typ^ of copper coin of this ruler is known so far. This 
coin is similar to the copper coins of Hanhara 11 and hence it is 
attributed to Bukka 11 though there is a possibility of attnbuting 
this coin to Vijayaraya. 

obv : Within a circle of dots a humped bull moving to left with 
bell hanging from its neck. Crescent-moon is seen above 
while dagger is in front. 

rev : Within a circle of dots Nagari legend in three lines with 
horizontal lines separating. 

Vija 
ya Buka 
ra ya 

COINS OF DEVAHAYAI 

It is very difficult to distinguish between the coins of De varaya I 
and II (1426-46). Certain coins contain the legend De varaya 
or Sri Pratapa De varaya on their reverse. But there is no means of 
knowing which of the Devarayas these legends refer to . Chrono- 
logically they were so close to each other that the palaeography of 
the legend on the coins cannot be taken as a criterion to decide 
the issue. Hence mere suggestions can be offered which a^e by 
no means final. De varaya II had a special fascination for elephants. 
His title, 'Gajabentekara'is well known. He was also interested in 
elephamt-hunt as we see phrases like pleased to institute elephant 
hunt' etc., in his inscriptions. Abdur Razaak states that the court 
of Devaraya II contained more than one thousand elephants lofty 
as hills and gigantic as demons'. From these, it could be safely 
suggested that such coins as contain the elephant on the obverse 
could have been issued by the king Devaraya II. It has also been 
suggested that Devaraya II was somewhat inclined towards 
Viraiaivism and hence the coins containing the Vaushnava signs 
and deities could not have been his issues . On the basis of these 
differences, the coins of Devaraya I are distinguished from those 
of Devaraya II. 
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Gold Coins : Five types of nold coins of Devaraya I have come 
to light. 

Type A : Varaha; diameter 0.45", weight 52.3 grains. 

obv LakshmTand Narayana seated on a lotus. Narayana holds 
the Sudharsana Chakra with three conventional flames 
and a conch in his hands. 

rev : Nagan legend m three lines with honzontal lines separating 
them. 

Sri Pra 
tSpa Deva 
raya 

TypB B : Half Varaha or Pratapa Varaha, diameter 0.4" weight 
26.2 grams. 

obv : Same as in type A. 
rev : Same as in type A . 

Type C : Varaha, diameter 0.45", weight 52.3 grains, 
obv : Siva and Parvathi seated on a high seat, both wearing 
kiiitas and ornaments, diva's four hands are visible. One 
of the left hands holds a trident and the other is holding 
Parvathi. One of the right hands is in Abhayamudra while 
the other holds a drum . The sun and moon are clearly seen 
near diva's head. 

rev : Nagari legend in three lines with horizontal lines separating 
them. 

Pra 

tapa Deva 
raya. 

Type D : Half Varaha, diameter 0.35" weight 26. 1 grains, 
obv ; Same as in type C. 
rev : Same as in type C . 

Type E : Varaha, diameter 0.42", weight 52.3 grains, 
obv : Siva seated with Parvath^n his left lap; both wear Jrin'/as or 
crowns and ornaments. Siva holds apara&u or a battle-aite 
instead of the drum in his right hand and a mxiga or emtelope 
in his left. 

rev ; Same as in type C . 
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Copper coins : Eight types of copper coins of Devaraya I can be 
distinguished. All these coins contain the bull on the obverse 
with some variations. The diameter of these coins vanes from 
0.41" to 0.54". However, there is greater divergence in their 
weights. Some specimens weigh 50 grains while some others are 
of 30 grains and still others weigh about 15 grams. And there are 
many which are in between the weights noted above However, 
it has to be noted that the lowest is 15 grains. These coppe»coins 
may be examined now. 

TypeF : 

obv : A humped bull to the left with sun and moon above in a 
circle of dots. In front of the bull is the Nagari letter De 
standing for Devaraya. 

rev : Within a circle of dots is a Kannada legend in two lines and 

between these two lines are seen a conch, a dagger and a 

discus in order. 

/ ^ 

Sri Deva 
raya. 

Type G : 

obv : Same as in F. 

rev : Conch and discus on either side of a dagger; Kannada 
legend De, obviously standing for Devaraya, sun above 
and moon below. 

Type H : 

obv ; Similar to F but the bull is to the right and not to left, 
rev : Similar to F. 

Type I : 

obv : Bull to left and sun and moon above; Nagari letter de 
reversed in front of the bull, with three dots below, 
rev : Kannada legend in two lines. 

Sri Deva 
raya 

The legend has doiible horizontal lines and single vertical line 
separating each letter. 

T3rpe J : In the types that follow, the legend is written in Nagan 
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characters and not in Kannada. 

obv : Within a circle of dots, a humped bull moving to left; the 
bull has bell hanging from its neck; moon above and dagger 
in front, 

rev : Two lines Nagan legend. 

Deva 

raya. 

With sun and moon but no dagger. 

Type K : 

obv Similar to J, but the bull is to right, 
rev : Similar to J. 

TypeL : 

obv : Within a circle of dots a humped bull to left with bell 
hanging from its neck; crescent-moon above and conch in 
front. 

rev : Within a circle of dots a Nagari legend in two lines with 
horizx>ntal lines separating the legend; a dagger below the 
legend. 

Pratapa De 
varaya. 

Type M : This copper coin almost similar to the ones described 
above does not contain even the legend De varaya on the reverse . 
But the obverse contains the bull with the Devanagari legend De 
and is similar to type F of Devaraya L Hence this coin which 
contains the legend Nilakantha can be ascribed to Devaraya L 
obv : Within a circle of dots a bull moving to right with Nagari 
letter De in front and the sun and moon above, 
rev : Within a circle of dots Nagari legend in three lines with 
horizontal lines. 

Sii 

NUakan 

tha 

corns OF VIJAYARAYAI 

Only one copper coin of this ruler has come to light. The 
attribution of this coin to Vijayaraya depends entirely on the 
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reverse of the com which contains the legend ^ri. Jayaraya in 
Kannada. The coin is similar to that of Devaraya I, weighing 39 
grams and measuring 0.61" in diameter. 

obv : Within a circle of dots a humped bull to the left with the 
crescent-moon and sun above . 
rev ; Within a circle of dots the Kannada legend 
Sn Java 
raya 

COINS OF DEVARAYA II 

Devaraya II was one of the most important kings of Karnataka. 
In the words of Abdur Razaak, who travelled in the Vijayanagara 
Empire during this monarch's period, 'one might seek in vain 
throughout the whole of Hindustan to find a more absolute Rai 
(Devaraya II)'. The same writer refers to the prosperity of the 
empire by saying that jewellers sold pearls, rubies and emaralds 
publicaly in bazaars. We also have very interesting testimony to 
the coinage of Devaraya II by the same traveller. He refers to 
coins of gold, silver and copper and gives their relative values. 
Accoridng to this testimony the following are the coins of 
Devaraya II. 

Varaha — 2 Partabs (half varaha) 

1 Partab — 10 gold f anams 

1 Fanam ~ 6 Silver Tars 

1 Silver Tar — 3 Copper Jitals 

The testimony of Abdur Razaak is corroborated by a large number 
of coins discovered so far. They are in all the three metals and are 
in various denominations. The discovery of a quarter varaha not 
mentioned by Abdur Razaak shows that his list is not exhaustive. 
Thus there might have been coins of more denominations not 
known to us. From the types of coins it appears that Devaraya II 
introduced many new types in addition to continuing the older 
types. We have already discussed the difference between the 
coins of Devaraya I and II. On that basis the following coins are 
attributed to Devaraya II. 

GOLD COINS 

T 3 rpe A : This is a quarter vai^ha or half partab coin. Itsdiameter 
is 0.3" and weight 13.2 grains. Varaha and partab coins of 
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Devaraya 11 have not yet come to light. 

obv Within a linear circle a fine elephant moving to left with the 
sun and moon above, 

rev . Nagan legend m two lines with horizontal lines. 

Sii De 
varaya 

SILVER COINS 

Type B : This may be the coin Tar referred to by Abdur Razak . 
Its'diameter is 0.4". 

obv : Within a linear circle a moving elephant to right, 
rev * A dagger and Nagari legend in two lines. 

De va 
raya 

COPPER COINS 

Type C : A large variety is found in the copper coins of Devaraya 
II . They have Nagari and Kannada legends on them, and also his 
titles connected with elephant hunt. 

obv : In double linear circle surrounded by a circle of dots 
elephant moving to the right with a letter above, 
rev : Within a circle of dots Kannada legend in three lines. 

Sri De 
va ra 
ya 

Type D : 

obv : As in type C. 

rev : A dagger in the centre with a discus to the right and conch 
to the left. Above this is the Kannada legend Sri. Deva and 
below raya. 

Type E : 

obv : Within a circle of dots a caprisoned and ornamented 
elephant with uplifted tail moving to the right, 
rev : Within a circle of dots Kannada legend in three lines with 
horizontal lines. 

Prata 
p>a Deva 
raya 
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Type F 

obv : A fine elephant moving to the left m a linear circle with the 
sun and moon above. 

rev , NIgan legend in two lines with horizontal lines 
Sn De 
va raya 

Type G : 

obv : Within a circle of dots an elephant moving to the nght with 
a dagger above and the legend 'Gajam' m Nagan. 
rev : Nagari legend in three lines. 

Sri Pra 
tapa Deva 
raya 

Type H ; 

obv : A tame elephant with neckropes and neckplaces moving to 
the right holding in its trunk a royal sword. Above the 
letter De in Nagari scnpt reversed with ten dots, 
rev ; Nagari legend in three lines with honzontal lines separating 
them and below the inscription the royal sword . 

Raya 

gajaganda 

berunda 

K.D. Swaminathan described a similar coin but his descnption 
is slightly different. On the obverse he refers to 'What looks like a 
rider (May be King himself)'. Further he refers to an artkusa also. 
But Biddulph does not agree with this description. The ten dots 
above have been mistaken for the rider and the anJcu^ is nothing 
but the reverse De in Nagari script. The ten dots look like a conch 
shell. The opinion of Biddulph seems to be correct. 

Type : I 

obv : In a linear circle a roped elephant moving to the right with 
uplifted tail; no other symbols, 
rev : In a circle of dots Nagari legend in three lines. 

Raya ga 
ja ganda be 
runda 
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Type J : 

obv : Similar to type H, but with the sun and the moon, 
rev ; Similar to type H, but the sword is above the legend. 

Type K : 

obv . An elephant moving to the right with the sun above, 
rev . Nagan legend in three lines with horizontal lines separating 
them. 

Sri Deva 
raya gaja Ve 
tekara 

Type L : 

obv : Siva and Parvati seated, 
rev : Nagan legend in three lines. 

Sri Pra 
tapa Deva 
raya. 

COINS OF VIJAYAHAYAII 

Only one type of copper coin of this ruler is known so far. 
These coins measure about 0.6" in diameter and their weight 
ranges from 24 to 29 grains. From the fabric and workmanship 
the com can be regarded as post-Devaraya II and nearer that of 
Mallikarjuna. Hence this coin can be ascribed to Vijayaraya II 
who ruled for a very short period. 

obv : Within a circle of dots an elephant moving to the left with 
uplifted trunk and tail. Discus and conch are seen above, 
rev : Within a circle of dots a Kannada legend in two lines. 
Between the sun and the moon is seen a dagger. 

Vija 
ya raya 

COINS OF MALUKABJUNA 

Three types of copper coins of Mallikarjuna can be distin- 
guished. 

Type A : 

obv : Within concentric circles, the outer one being of dots, is 
seen an elephant to the left -with uplifted tail. Kannada 
letter above. 
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rev : Within a linear circle surrounded by a circle of dots Kannada 
legend m three lines. 

Ma h 

kl }una ra 
yaru 

Type B : 

dbv : Similar to type A but the elephant is to the right, 
rev : Similar to type A. 


Type C : Mallikarjuna styled himself Immadi Devaraya as the 
king Devaraya II was a celebrated ruler. On the basis of this title 
of Mallikarjuna, copper coins containing the legend Immadi 
Devaraya can be ascribed to Mallikarjuna. 

obv : Within a circle of dots an elephant with lifted tail running 
towards right. 

rev : Within a circle of dots Kannada legend in three lines. 
Yima 
di deva 
raya 

Heras has ascribed certain gold coins to Mallikarjuna. These 
are gold coins in two weights of 57 to 60 grains and 5.5 grains. 
The former can be identified as Varahas and the latter, the panams . 
The coins in question a re locally called Anegondi or Gajapati 
coins. They are not the coins of the Gajapatis of Orissa and no 
coin of this type has been reported from Orissa. But they are 
available in large quantities in Karnataka. F rom the symbols they 
cannot be ascribed to the Cheras also. They can be ascribed to 
the Vijayanagara ruler Mallikairjuna on the following grounds. 
They are similar in shape and fabric to the Vijayanagara coins and 
are as abundant as the Vijayanagara coins. The elephant seen on 
these coins is similar to this animal seen in Vijayanagara coins. 
These coins are specially abundant in Bellary and Dharwar 
districts i.e., round about the ancient capital of the Vijayanagara 
Empire . Haras thinks that Mallikarjuna had a special predilection 
for elephants and assumed such titles as Pleased to institute an 
elephant*-hunt', witnessed an elephant sport' etc. Moreover 
Mallikarjuna placed an elephant on his signet. From these eviden- 
ces, these gold coins could be ascribed to Mallikarjuna. 
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HAMPI - VIJAYANAG AR 


Vasundhara Fiiliozat 


An attempt is made here to trace the changes by which Hampi 
became Vijayanagara by the addition of another neighbouring 
town called Hosapattana . Hampi was the old town . Hosapattana , 
its twin city, was a Hoysaia creation. The two were combined by 
the Samgamas who made the new city their capital known as 
Vijayanagara. 

The antiquity of Hampi goes back to the epic age of Ramayana. 
"Pampasaras" mentioned in the story is none but the river Tumga- 
bhadra. Defeated monkey-king Sugriva took refuge at Matamga- 
parvata after the fight with his eider brother monkey-king, 
puissant Vali. Anegomdi is situated on the northern bank of the 
Tumgabhadra. It contains a few spots which figure in the epic. 
In the words of the local people, Anegomdi is identical with 
Kiskimdha where Rama hid behind the trees to kill Vali in the 
combat between the two enemy brothers. Some people go to the 
extent of spotting the place where Rama was hiding at the time of 
the duel. 

A mile and a half north of Anegomdi there is an eye-catching 
spot with a few dilapidated structures and tvnn leikes surrounded 
by rocky mountains. One of the tanks now-a-days goes by the 
name "Pampasaras". According to the sthalapurana entitled 
"Pampamahatmya", Parvati was bom to Brahma as his manasa- 
putri and was called 'Pampa". She performed severe penance 
on the banks of Pampasaras to please and win the heart of her 
beloved lord Siva. Pleased with her austerities, Siva appeared 
and invited her to Hemakuta, his residence, where he would 
marry her. But if we read Girijakalyana by the poet Hari- 
hara, a resident of Hampi in the Xllth century, we understand 
that Parvati was at Hemakuta itself leading an austere life to serve 
Siva when the latter was engaged in the performance of severe 
penance. But the recent discovery of an inscription by the 
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Department of State Archaeology, Karnataka,makes it clear that 
Pampasaras was at Hampi itself near the Narasimha temple on 
the way to Vithala temple along the nver. 

Virupaksa "abnormal eye" the name of the local deity Siva is 
represented in the cyimdnc form of a linga. It is believed that the 
image is not man-made but made by nature. Both literary 
works and epigraphs mention that Virupaksa resides at Hemakuta, 
a rocky mountain on the south bank of Tumgabhadra. Pampa is 
the name of the goddess, consort of Virupaksa. Hampi is the 
Kannada form of Pampa and is named after the goddess. Other 
names such as Virupak^ or Virupaksatlrtha are also not infre- 
quently met with in inscnptions and in literary works. 

Hampi is surrounded by a chain of rocky mountains. These 
rocky mountains with boulders piled up in a very disorderly way 
enhance the savage beauty of the landscape. The river Tumga- 
bhadra which passes through these rocky hills in gorges renders 
the soil fertile. These chains of rocky mountains were a bliss to 
the capital. They served the purposes of impregnable natural 
defensive walls of the military forts of the capital. 

Hampi was already chosen either as the secondary royal resi- 
dence or as royal camp by many royal families prior to the 
Hoysalas. To this effect there are many epigraphs of which we 
quote an inscription dated Vllth century which records that the 
Calukya prince Vinayaditya pitched his royal camp at Pampa- 
tirtha . Inscriptions of later Calukyas mention the royal visits to 
this holy place which is a proof that by then Hampi had become a 
celebrated pilgrim centre with the shrines dedicated to Virupak^- 
svami and his consort Pampadevi, Brahmesa, Racamallesa etc. 

Many important facts are recorded in an inscription, dated 1199 
A.D., installed in the Durga shrine which is to the north of 
Virupaksa temple. It says VirupEks^tlrtha raksanartham 
Matamgaparvatadim pratipalisuttamir& . The most notable point 
is about the name of the place because instead of "Hampi'' 
*‘VirupakmUrtha'' is mentioned. According to the inscription it 
appears that the governor's residence was near Matamgaparvata, 
a rocky hill which is to the east of the temple . Further more, this 
inscription also mentions, apart from Virupaksa and Pampa, other 
shrines that were around the Hemakuta complex. 
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Generally, a separate shnne to the goddess is a striking feature 
of the temples in Tamilnadu. But in Hampi as early as Xllth 
century already a separate shnne was erected in honour of 
the goddess. The same inscnption mentions "'chhatra" a free 
feeding house that was attached to the temple where apart from 
the visitors, regularly ten brahmins were fed. It also does not fail 
to mention the gardens and orchards that were belonging to the 
temple and were in the vicinity of the shnnes. This gift was made 
in the presence of seven hundred important residents of the 
place by pouring of water. 

Another donation made by the king Hoysala Somesvara is 
recorded on a stone slab kept against the wall in the northern 
gopura . This is a proof that by the Xlllth century the region was 
governed by the Hoysaias. But in the beginning of the XIVth 
century, it appears that the Hoysaias lost the control over the 
region. A triple shrine in the names of his father, mother and 
himself, was built by Kummata chieftain Mummadi Simgeya 
Nayaka. This is attested by another inscription in a shnne on the 
Hemakuta.^ They were the enemies of Hoysaias. After series of 
unsuccessful attempts, m 1325 A.D., finally Hoysala Ballala III 
succeeded in reconquering Hampi by inflicting a decisive victory 
over the Kummata chieftain in which encounter the latter even 
lost his life. 

During the fifty years' of his long reign, Hoysala king Ballala III 
met with many ups and downs of which the attack of Dorasamudra 
by the Delhi Sultans in 1310 and the imprisonment of young 
prince Ballala IV were the most important historical events. The 
war-prisoner Ballala IV was released by the Sultan of Delhi and 
the young prince entered his father's kingdom in 1313 A.D, on 
which date to commemorate the safe return of the young prince 
Hoysala Ballala III made some gifts to a temple at Kudadi. 'Though 
the Hoysaias survived the invasion, the whole of the South was 
left in chaotic conditions . Madurai was occupied by the Muslims . 
With his base at Tiruvannamale, Ballala III was trying to oust the 
Muslims from the South. An inscription at Cikkanayakanahalli 
records that as early as in September 1317, Ballala III marched 
against the Sulten of Madurai. But the results of the battle are not 
mentioned in the epigraph. It is not known whether it wais an 
abortive attempt of the king or a Pyrrhic victory. But in 1320, he 
marched against the Kummatas at Dorava<h and won the battle . 
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Perhaps, with the victory over Doravadp Ballala III was planning 
to make another place as his capital to defend the northern 
frontiers of his empire, To this effect, after the death of Kampi- 
laraya, m 1325 , many inscriptions make allusions of Ballala III 
ruling from a new capital "Hosapattana"'. A number of mscnptions 
mention that Hoysala Ballala III was ruling from his capital Hosa- 
pattana. Virupaksa Hosapattana, Virupaksapada, Hosadurga, 
Virupaksa etc. 

With regard to the capital another problem rises '"whether 
Hampi was Hosapattana. ?" 

Prom the text of the above quoted inscriptions since Virupaksa 
and Hosapattana are mentioned together it may not be wrong to 
say that both were twin cities. With regard to their locality, from 
the inscnption in Durga shrine Virupaksa can be identified with 
Hampi To the SE of the Virupaksa temple, the new city of 
Hosapattana must have been built in the plains, where are scat- 
tered vast ruins of old palaces of Karnataka kings. Not far from the 
nucleus of Hampi/Virupaksa, Ballala III must have built his royal 
palace in this vast plain where there is ample space for a secre- 
tariat, A fort -wall must have been built encircling this new town 
by 19th September 1331^^ because in an inscription {Gubbi 30) 
the capital is called "Virupak^-Hosadurga" (Durga meaning fort). 
The fifth line of massive fort-wall which is now razed to the 
ground level, in all probability, must have been built by Ballala 
III. A careful examination of this wall in the ruins shows the 
evidences of Hoysala influence in its construction. This wall was 
encircling the core of the capital city. Near the palace ruins there 
are two temples one to Visnu in the form of Sri Ramacamdra 
(Hazara Rama temple is a misnomer) and another one to Siva in the 
name of Prasanna Virupaksa (now wrongly called underground 
temple'). A detailed architectural study of these temples reveals 
the fact that they are built in pre-Vijayanagara style. The Rama- 
camdra shrine reminds us of the HoysaleSvara temple (now 
wrongly called Bhojaraja temple) at Samayapuram near Tiruchi, 
(Tamilnadu). It should be remembered here that Hampi was 
under the Hoysalas when Somesvara was the king of Karnataka. 
The Hoysalesvara temple at Samayapuram was built by Hoysala 
Somesvara. Moreover the stepped tank recently discovered by 
the State Archaeological Department is also in Hoysala style 
resembling that of Hulikere tank near Halebidu. On the basis of 
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the above mentioned statements we venture to think that this 
area was already selected by the Hoysala kings for the secretariat 
and palace in the capital and it was called "'Hosapattana'' 

F rom the mscnptions and the foreign accounts . it is understood 
that Ballala III lost his life m an encounter with the Sultan of 
Madurai in September 1342*^, Another inscription dated ilth 
August 1343 records the succession of Virupaksa Ballala alias 
Baliaia IV to the Hoysala throne After 1345, practically there 
are no mscnptions of Hoysalas except the stray one recording 
some events in the cyclic year Vyaya. Much ink has been spilt 
on this matter by previous scholars. But actually the astronomical 
details given m the inscnption correspond to 1286 and not with 
1346 as understood by the previous scholars. It is likely that 
Baliaia IV must have met with premature death perhaps m his 
sixties because the first inscription which makes an allusion of his 
presence in politics is dated 1305 A.D. 

From 1346 onwards, we come across the rule of another dynasty 
over Karnataka namely that of the Vijayanagar Empire, Many 
theoreis are prevalent apropos the origin of the empire and its 
capitals, Vijayanagara and Hosapattana. Point by point we shall 
deal with these problems. 

With regard to the ongin of the empire, there are many 
theories of which Kannada and Telugu are predominant. When 
I was working for my thesis on the inscriptions of first two kings of 
the Sangama dynastry, I found out the five sons of Samgama,(the 
latter was probably a local chieftain ,)were the political successors 
of Hoysalas However it is interesting to note that they were 
proud to call themselves kings of 'TCamataka". This point leads to 
another interesting problem, that is, about the name of the empire , 

When the empire was at the summit of its glory, having heard 
about its grandeur, many foreign travellers visited the capital, 
amongst whom Portuguese and Italians are very important. When 
the Portuguese first landed in Goa in 1493, Saluva Narasimha of 
the second dynasty was then ruling over the kingdom. The 
Portuguese not being very conversant with the Indian names 
called the empire Narasynga after the name of the ruling monarch 
and the capital Bisnaga. These two names appear in the world 
maps of the XVI century prepared in Europe . But after the Battle 
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of Tahkota in 1 565. when the empire was split mto many pieces, 
neither Bisngaga nor Narasymga appear any longer on the maps 
of XVIth century. But, some cultured Europeans who knew 
vaguely about the history of the empire and the glory of the 
capital, in confusion called the kingdom "Vijayanagara empire". 
Unknowingly the misnomer was continued in the XIXth century 
when the British pioneers began to work on this subject and it is 
continued even upto to-day. But a close study of inscriptions and 
literary sources reveal that the empire was called Karnataka 
and the capital Vijayanagar. 

Hosapattana as capital of Bukka I is mentioned in many of his 
mscnphons ranging from 1 355 to 1 368. With regard to the names 
of the capitals. Hosapatena and Vijayanagar. there are differences 
of opinions amongst modem scholars. Scholars like Venkatara- 
manayya. Nilakanthasastry etc. tried to distinguish Hoysala s 
Hosapattana from Vijayanagar because in their opinion the 
Sangama brothers were enemies of the Hoysalas . Sale tore, 
P.B. Desai, S. Srikantaya etc. tried to argue that the Hosapattana 
of the Hoysalas was identical with the capital city of Bukka L 
While trying to substantiate their inferencess both the parties 
have tned to base their opinions on an inscription the contents of 
which were misinterpreted in the M.E.R. 1927. But all of them 
neglected the existence of a very important inscription hailing 
from Sakrepattana the text of which runs as follows "Hoysala - 
bhuvibhulaksmHapanamum srl vira Bukkaraya samrajyarama- 
ramaniya vilasadarpanopamam enisi sogayisuva Hosapatta- 
nadolu" . This one example is enough to prove that the Hosapat- 
tana of the Hoysalas was not different from that of the Samgamas . 
We have already proved that Hospattana and Hampi were twin 
cities. 

Previous scholars, while trying to prove that the brothers of the 
first dynasty of Karnataka kings of Vijayanagara were of Telugu 
origin, were of the opinion that there was animosity between the 
Hoysalas and the Samgamas. The above quoted epigraph not 
only weakens the theory of the propounders of the Telugu origin, 
but on the contrary, it substantiates the other theory namely that 
of the amity between the two royal families . 

The commencement of the reign of the Samgamas is a contro- 
versial subject. Conventionally it is accepted that 1336 was the 
date of the foundation of the so called "Vijayanagar" empire . But 
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there is another group of scholars who accept that 1346 was the 
date of the foundation of the empire. There is no authentic 
evidence to prove either of the theones. The first date is based 
on literary works of XVII, XVIIIth centunes and some fraudulent 
copper-plate grants. The second date, 1346 is based on pure 
hypothesis because from this date onwards inscnptions of Hoysa- 
las are no longer available. 

Re-examination of the texts of a series of inscriptions gives a 
different picture. On 28th December 1334, Hoysala Ballala III 
was in Kanchipuram; on 29 Jan. 1336 he was at Dorasamudra^ 
from March to October at Unnamalai (modern Tiruvannamalai); in 
December 1336^ he is again found at Dorasamudra; in the year 
Dhatu saka 1258 Magha ba 14^ he was ruhng the earth after 
having gone through the "north" "Uttara disavartakkam digu- 

biiayam madi Perhaps Ballala III must have undertaken a 

tour in the northern frontiers of his kingdom to study the situation. 

In all profaabihty both father and son were ruling together 
and naturally father from Tiruvannamale, most crucial portion of 
the kingdom from where he could make attempts to chase the 
Muslims from the South, and the son Ballala IV from Hosapattana 
to guard the northern frontiers of the kingdom. This hypothesis 
of ours is justified by the statement made by Ferishta that Ballala 
III chose the city, named it "Beeje" to which he added "nuggar". 
We have mentioned earlier that "Vijaya Virupaki^ballala" was 
the name of the young prince and that may be one of the reasons 
why the new capital was called Virupaksa Hosapattana and not 
Hampi-Hosapattana . 

Contents of a few more inscriptions corroborate the theory that 
both the last two kings of Hoysala dynasty and the first kings of 
Samgama family were working almost in co-ordination for the 
defence of the country. Most important of them is the one which 
hails from Anegomdi. Unfortunately, the text of this one is not 
published. According to the resume m the Annual Rep. on 
Ind.Epi 1958 No, 678 in the year Citrabhanu Vaisakha su 3 So a 
"caitya" was built at Anegomdi by Baiceya dannayaka general of 
Haiihara while he was governing the territory. The date corres- 
ponds very well with Monday, 8th April 1 342 . Also this inscription 
mentions that Anegomdi is in Karnataka mamdada and Kumtala 
desa. Another inscription is Devanahalli 21 (in E.C. IX) dated 
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saka 1264, Citrabhanu sravana su Gu. which corresponds to 
Thursday, 1342 July 4th when Ballala was ruling the earth from 
Virupaksapada . Through out the history till the Bntish supremacy 
over the country Hampi and Anegomdi were two twin cities and 
were never separated. Taking into account the dates recorded in 
the above mentioned inscriptions it may not be wrong to assume 
that for sometime, there was joint rule of the Hoysalas and the 
Samgama brothers. Also there are other inscriptions which 
mention the rule of different brothers of the Samgama family in 
different regions of the Hoysaia kingdom ranging from 1313 to 
1342-46*^. Though no document mentions it, a close study of the 
epigraphical source discloses the fact that the transfer of the 
power was gradual and progressive and the Samgamas were the 
political successors of the Hoysalas. 

After the death of Hoysaia Ballala IV most probably, m 1345, 
Hanhara I eldest of the Samgama brothers took administrative 
reins in his hands and to make it known to the world his victory he 
sent a delegation of his Aliya (son-in-law) Ballappadannayaka 
with his son Sovannodeya to Srmgeri entrusting them to hand 
over the epistle and rich gifts he had made to the Saradapitha at 
Srmgeri which is belived to be one of the four "mathas" esta- 
blished by the famous philosopher Samkaracarya. Almost all 
modem historians identify “Kumara Sovanna" with the son of 
Kampa I but there are inscriptions which mention another 
Sovanna son of Harihara I^°. Though the lithic record in the 
temple at Srmgen mentions the name of all the five brothers 
along with the BaUappa and Sovanna^’ the "kadita" in the same 
Matha informs that only two persons went to Srmgen to hand 
over the gift. Moverover the record does not mention specifically 
the visit of five brothers to the Matha. Perhaps the gift was made 
with the accord of the five brothers and all the relatives and it was 
sent to Srmgeri through BaUappa and Sovanna. 

In the archives of the Srmgen matha there are no written 
records either on stones or copper-plates prior to 1346 about 
donations or grants received by the matha for its maintenance. 
All of a sudden we get an inscription dated 1 346 and it records tjae 
huge gift made by the Samgama brothers. This gift was made as 
an expression of gratitude for the invaluable services rendered 
by the two Brahmin brothers Sayana and Madhava, disciples of 
Vidyatirthamuni then pontiff of Saradapitha at Srmgeri, during 



the troubled period of the transfer of power from Hoysalas to 

SamgciiTias 

Harihara I was tne eldest of all the five brothers, sons of a petty 
chieftain called Samgama. Nearly fifty inscriptions of his, 
engraved on stone, are available to us but, except two, others do 
not mention his pnncipal place from where he was ruling. Of the 
two mscnptions the first one hails from Anegomdi but unfortu- 
nately It IS damaged just at the place where the name of the 
capital is engraved. The second one is equally damaged, but 
from the left -out parts we can guess that it is dated in Durmukhi 
sam which corresponds to 1355-56 and the donation was made in 
the temple of Virupaksa to god Krsna at Udupi. This inscnption 
is doubly important because at the end of the epigraph there are 
many signatures of v/hich Virupaksa was that of king Harihara 's. 
First it shows that as early as in 1355 it was already fixed that 
Virupaksa will be the royal signmanual and secondly the new 
ruling family was already at Hampi. From the other inscnption, 
cited earlier, it is clear that Sovanna son of Harihara I was looking 
after the administration from Anegomdi in 1349. 

An inscnption, unfortunately full of lacunas, records an event 
which took place 'In the third year" viz. a gift made by Aliya 
Ballappa. Probably in this context the "third year" may mean 
after the death of Harihara I and in which case Harihara I must 
have died either in 1356 or at the latest in 1357 because the 
inscnption is dated 1360 - 

Harihara I was succeeded by this third brother Bukka I in 1355 
because Kampa I immediately elder to Bukka I met with prema- 
ture death in 1349^"*. Right from the beginning, Bukka I was 
working with Harihara I like his right hand. More than one 
hundred inscnptions of Bukka I are available to us of which many 
mention Hosapattana as his capital. But one inscription dated 
1356 from Kannagala in Hassan taluk specifies that Bukka I was 
ruling from his capital Vijayanagar . This is the earliest inscnp- 
tion which mentions "Vijayanagar" as the capital. It is quite 
possible that the name of the capital was changed from Hospattana 
to Vijayanagar as early as 1356-57 but for some unknown reasons 
it was not brought into force till 1368. From 1368 onwards, the 
name "Hosapattana" becomes rare and is replaced by that of 
Vijayanagar. 
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Map(f Scale 1 20,000 approxinmately. Location of monuments is 
approximate, the tracing of fortified wails is partly re-con- 
structed 
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A DECADE OF EXCAVATION AT VIJAYANAGARA 

(HAMPI) 


B. NARASIMHAIAH 


In trod uction 

The history of Vijayanagara and Hampi is well-known to the 
world of scholars as well as laymen, but here it would suffice to 
remember that Hampi, traditionally known as Pampakshetra, or 
Kishkindha is situated on the southern bank of the river Tuhga- 
bhadra The place was inhabited by man right from the prehistoric 
times. Prior to the rise of the Vijayanagara empire, Hampi and its 
vicinity was under the control of various dynasties such as the 
Kadambas the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakutas, the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana, the Hoysalas and the Yadavas, which 
ruled over the Karnataka country in succession. 

The Vijayanagara city was founded in A.D. 1336 by Harihara 
and Bukka of the Sangama dynasty. The Sangama dynasty was 
followed by the Saluva, Tuluva and Aravidu dynasties in succes- 
sion These kings ruled upto 1 565 A.D , in which year the battle 
of Rakkasatahgadi spelled disaster to the city and the empire. 
Nevertheless the empire survived for yet another century under 
the kings of the Aravidu dynasty, but with the capital first at 
Penugonda and later at Chandragiri. 

The capital city Vijayanagara covered an approximate area of 
about 26 sq.kms and had seven fortificatiomwalls. 

Be that as it may, the settlement pattern of a medieval city, 
however, was a less known subject in Indian History. Still less 
known was the way of life of the people in such cities. The only 
way to solve this problem was to excavate thoroughly some of the 
medieval city«sites all over India. With this in view the sites like 
Fathepur-Sikn, Champaner and Hampi (ruins of the capital city of 
Vijayanagara) were selected for extensive excavation operation 
under National projects in the year 1975-76. Excavation under 
this project was started in the year 1 976 at Hampi. The main aim 
as stated earlier was to expose the complete plan of the ancient 
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city and to throw light on the way of life of the people m the city. 
L Royal Enclosure 

In the first instance a compact area known as Royal Enclosure 
where structures like Mahanavamidibba, underground chamber, 
plinth of a structure known as Palace, decorated platform, a huge 
tank known as public bath and King's Audience-hall were situated, 
was taken up for excavation. 

It is needless to say that the excavation at this area has yielded 
result beyond ones expectation. Not only we know now fairly 
well the structures which existed inside this enclosure but also 
about the activities which took place. 

It would not be out of context to mention here that we had to 
deviate to an extent in our method of excavation as the site 
demanded it. The site was a real jungle of huge stones, rubbles, 
debris and shrubs. It was almost an impossible task to divide the 
site into trenches and demark them by numbered pegs . Therefore 
the site was not ideal for traditional methods. Another important 
thing to be taken into consideration was that the huge stones, 
architectural members, etc., strewn all over the place definitely 
belonged to the structures once existed and which had been 
ransacked. If any stone is removed indiscriminately, we would 
be destroying the evidence, even if they are well-documented 
before removing. To be more explicit, suppose we encountered 
an architectural member in Trench B and it was well-documented 
and removed from the trench and later we encountered structures 
in Trench A and as well as in B, we would be under confusion to 
know to which structure the member belonged. Understandably, 
therefore we had to put more emphasis, unlike m traditional 
method, on the structures to be exposed. Another important 
aspect to be kept in mind was that the excavator had to apply his 
mind to studying the reason and process of collapse of a structure 
and identifiring the members and their original position which 
would help in resetting the structure. It is needless to say that 
this shift in the emphasis has yielded good result in helping the 
excavator to reset the structures to their original plan and ulti- 
mately to get the complete plan of the area. 

The result of the excavation in the Royal Enclosure has given 
almost complete plan of the royal- complex, which had well 
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demarcated palace-complex, sacred area, guards quarters and 
stores (Plan 1 ). 

The enclosure had encompassed an area of 59,400 sqm-or^ 14.85 
acres and had two entrances on the north and one on the west. 
Among the northern entrances the one with flight of steps and 
balustrades (pi. la, b & c) near Mahanavamidibba was probably 
used occasionally when there used to be function on the Mahana- 
vamidibba. Towards the extenor the entrance leads to two 
passages, one each on either side. It can be presumed that the 
western passage was used by the royal family to come to Maha- 
navamidibba and the eastern one was used by the very important 
personalities who were allowed to sit along with the royal family. 
It is significant to note that the western passage had been provided 
with small toilets screened by a thin wall. It is obvious that these 
were meant for the use of the royal family who would come to 
Mahanavamidibba in an emergency to avoid going back to the 
Palace complex. 

(a) Palace^Complex : The other entrance in the western half 
near the King's Audience Hall was the main entrance (pi. L,. It is 
on the same axis as other entrances from the Hazara Rama area. 
It had three well-protected doorways and had zig-zag entrance . 
This would lead to an open area with plastered floor in the 
enclosure, from there one would enter a narrow passage, on the 
east of which was a pillared hall which might have served as 
waiting hall for the visitors and on the west the structures which 
have been identified as Palace-Complex' (pi. III). Both had 
entrances from the passage. The narrow passage would lead on 
the south to a beautifully decorated hall which was part of the 
Palace-complex, and was probably used by the king to give 
audience to the dignitaries. The walls of this hall had been 
provided with white and greenish white limestone slab veneering 
and the floor is paved with chloritic schist slabs. There is a 
rectangular pedestal at the north-eastern comer and an entrance 
on the south leading to underground chamber. There is a door- 
way, on the south adjacent to the underground chamber leading 
to a small open area from which there is an entrance to a large 
square stmcture with at least nine rooms. The eastern rectangular 
room, for which the entrance is provided from the passage seems 
to have had a small poo/a -room. The other rooms were probably 
used as residence. In addition to the above one, there are six 
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more small and large structures belonging to the Palace-complex, 
of which the northern-most which is opposite the visitors hall is 
provided at the north-western corner, a flight of steps which 
would lead to the first floor of the King's Audience — hail. An 
interesting feature of the flight of steps is that the first step is a 
trough -like one witn elaborate arrangement for flow of water. 
This would suggest that king used to wash his feet before going 
to give audience and also after coming from it. A small bath- 
room -like structure was also encountered in this hall. Of all the 
structures belonging to the Palace-Complex the two rectangular 
pillared-halls and a square structure with high plinth provided 
with elephant balustrades to the entrance with flight of steps on 
rear side were probably used for non-residential purpose. But it 
is not possible to identify their fimction. It is significant to note that 
this area has yielded a large number of imported variety of 
Chinese porcelain sherds with paintings of human and animal 
motifs, with or without Chinese script, miniature sculptures, 
plaques and sivaling-as made of crystal. 

(b) The Sacred Area : The sacred area (pi. IV) lies east of the 
Palace-complex. It is a large open courtyard with neatly plastered 
floor. There is a homakunda and a tank (probably for avabhrita- 
snana) at the centre of the court-yard. The area is provided with 
raised platform along the courtyard on the northern and north- 
eastern sides possibly for the visitors to sit and witness the 
function. There are two shrines, one on the north and the other 
on the north-eastern comer of this area. There are two structures 
with high plinth on the southern side of this area. These two 
probably belonged the extension of the Palace-complex. A screen 
wall with an entrance bifurcates this area from the Mahanavami- 
dibba area. This entrance from the Mahanavamidibba to the 
sacred area was also used on rare occasions. There are four tanks 
in the Mahanavamidibba area. The two tanks just in front of the 
Mahanavamidibba belong to the earliest phase of structural 
activities and fell under disuse soon and had been deliberately 
filled up. But the T'-shaped tank (pi. V a & b) and an attached 
stone-cut cistern were under use till the end. This beautifully 
constructed tank is shallow and has stepped entrance on the 
west. This probably served as a swrimming pool, as there are two 
bathroom-like stmctures, one each on either side of the entrance. 
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(c) Guards and serirant-quarters: The area south of Palace- 
complex had structures (pi. VI, a, b, c & d) probably housing 
guards, servants and stores. Ten long rectangular pillared halls 
in a row were probably meant for guards and servants . The other 
two rectangular structures might have been used as stores. There 
is an open area towards south of these structures which had 
innumerable pits. This evidence made the excavator feel that 
there might have been trees and flower-plants in this area as is 
well known that the Vijayanagara people were fond of flowers 
especially roses and jasmine. A traditional garden has been laid 
in this area (pi. VII a, b & c). 

Towards the east of the garden area there is a huge tank which 
had been identified as public -bath. But now it can be said 
confidently that this tank was meant for the guards and other 
people who resided in the Royal enclosure. There is a small 
shrine attached to this tank on the west. 

(d) Stepped Tank : An outstanding discovery in this area is a 
large and unique stepped tank of its kind found in Hampi (pi .VIII). 
Built of well-dressed chloritic schist blocks, 22 metre square on 
plan, 7 metre in depth, it is oriented north-east by south-west. The 
tank built in stepped order is provided with five landings each 
projecting to a width of 1 .05 rmapproximately . The lower project- 
ing surface of the stones used for landing are decorated wdth 
simple mouldings. 

The five landings of the tank make four inner squares varying 
in measurement (from 1 9.80 m-to 6.10 ra) and each square accom- 
modates ornamental steps. On all the four sides are nine such 
pyramidal steps each between second and first stage, five steps 
each between fourth and fifth stage. The steps occupying the 
central line jet out and look prominenjt on all the four sides and are 
decorated with series of offsets at the comer giving an ornamental 
look to the entire layout. Each step of the central line on an 
average measures 35 cm.in width and seems to have been under 
constant use. The central pit of the tank measuring 2.45 m.in 
depth is veneered with eleven courses being arranged one above 
the other to form a series of offsets. Corresponding to each offset 
is provided ten narrow steps each from all the four sides raising in 
stepped pyramidal order from bottom upwards. The projecting 
ends of each step, used as landing to climb and or descend as the 
case may be, measure 25 cm.in width and 45 cm.in length. The 
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square bottom of the tank is paved with rectangular granite slabs 
over a deposit of sand probably to filter the perennial spring- 
water coming from below. 

It is interesting to note that the whole layout of this stepped 
tank is prefabricated. After excavating a huge pit in stepped 
order it is veneered with finished architectural members of 
chloritic schist probably brought directly from the manufacturing 
centre. This view is corroborated by the fact that every member 
of the tank contains a small inscription or mason-mark indicating 
the exact location of the member's direction and row to which it 
belongs. The letters indicating the direction are in old Kannada- 
Telugu character. 

It is significant to note that there was a small shrine towards the 
south of this tank (pi. IX a & b). Therefore, we can presume that 
the tank might have served the purpose of a kalyani for the 
people who lived in the Royal enclosure, especially of the royal 
family. 

(e) Earliest enclosure : Another interesting structure to be 
noted is the wall enclosing the garden on the south (pi. X a & b) 
and the structures belonging to guards, stores and Palace-complex 
in the west (pL XI a, b & c). This wall was infact the earliest 
enclosure wall which was retained at later stage wherever neces- 
sary and dismantled where it was not of any use. Thus, this wall 
has been dismantled on the east, but its traces are available. 
Another noteworthy feature is that the part of this wall on the east 
was utilized as retaining wall for the shrine attached to large tank 
(pl.XIIa&b). 

(f) Western Entrance : The entrance provided in the western 
enclosure wall was a private entrance for the royal family and also 
probably for the servants "to come to the complex. The royal 
family could go directly to Hazara Rama temple through the 
passage formed by the high walls of this enclosure and the Mint 
enclosure (pi. XIII a, b & c). 

(g) General observations : The constructional method adopted, 
in general, in all the structures in the royal enclosure is the same . 
The area^ before structural activity began, was undulating and to 
make the area plain they provided retaining walls and filled up 
rubble and earth wherever necessary. Occasionally, the box- 
method was also adopted to make plain where the ditches were 
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existing. Over the made-up flat surface the structure was built. 
The super-structure, made of perishable material was built on 
moulded plinth of granite slabs. The thick walls some times more 
than one metre, were built either in rubble and earth or mud only. 
Both the exterior and interior used to be thickly plastered in 
lime-mortar. Some of the walls were decorated with stucco 
figures. But in one instance walls were provided with veneering 
slabs . The pillars were probably of wood and stood on the granite 
block bases . The floor was usually plastered with fine lime mortar, 
but occasionally paved with slabs. 

(h) Water supply and Drainacfe system : The outstanding 
engineering achievement of the people, however, lay in their 
water supply and drainage systems. In the royal enclosure it is 
very well defined by the recent excavations. 

Water used to be brought probably from the tank near Kamala- 
puram and it was fed to the main stone acqueduct which starts 
from the eastern end of the enclosure and while running towards 
west it feeds the large tank (public bath) through a channel built 
with cut-stones and lime concrete (pi. XIV a, b & c) and then to the 
stepped tank through a stone acqueduct. After running to a 
distance it branches off, one going towards north and the other 
towards west. These two branches feed a net-work of water 
channels and feed nineteen small and big tanks all over the 
enclosure. When all the tanks are filled up, the water is not 
allowed to be wasted but taken to other enclosures through 
under-ground channels. Almost all the channels run either under- 
ground or along the walls. The channels are invariably closed 
with slabs and wafer tightened ^Arith lime concrete. Significantly 
a well was dug at the point where the main acqueduct branches 
off. It throws light on the concern they had for water supply 
when there is no supply from the niain source. If the water is 
drawn manually and poured into the main acqueduct all the tanks 
would be fed with water. 

Another example for their achievement is that the tanks would 
be filled up one after the other and if the water level in the first 
one went down that would be automatically filled up. Such was 
the perfection achieved in the gradation system. 

The rain and waste water from the enclosure were collected 
through underground drains which were provided with manholes 
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at regular intervals and taken out of the enclosure On the 
southern side, a huge dram m between the enclosure and the 
wall enclosing the garden, used to collect water from small drams 
coming from the enclosure. But on the northern area many small 
drains would directly take the water out of the enclosure. All the 
drains are either made of slabs or lime-concrete as in the case of 
water channels. 

II . Exca. va tion n ear Km g's A udience-^Hall 

The excavation m the area west of the King's Audience Hall 
brought to light five Buddhist panels in white binestorie depicting 
the anecdotes in the Buddha s life (pi, XV a, b & c), stacked at one 
place along with greenish white schist stone blocks. These stones 
and the panels must have been brought from somewhere to 
decorate the hall in front of the underground chamber in the 
Royal Enclosure. The panels stylistically belong to 2nd century 
A.D. and one comparable to Amaravati school of art of the same 
period. This similarity gives nse to a doubt that the stones, 
probably of a dilapidated stupa, might have been brought from 
Gulbarga region or Andhra Pradesh. 

The excavation methodology followed m the other areas 
appears to be slightly different from that adopted in the Royal 
enclosure area . The variant method is being aimed to expose the 
structures in a particular mound without taking into cognisance 
their relations to the structures in the adjacent areas. As such 
these structures will have to be studied as independent units and 
an overall comprehensive picture cannot be drawn especially 
with reference to the water supply and the drainage system, etc. 
Therefore, the structures exposed m the Mint and other areas 
have been described below individually. 

III. Mint Area 

The excavations conducted in the Mint enclosure ( 1 90m X 14Qm) 
enclosed by cyclopean walls brought to light three structures. 
The central mound in the complex excavated by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India revealed the basement of a large palace, 
and two small palaces to the south (in the same enclosure) were 
excavated by the Directorate of Archaeology and Museums m 
Karnataka. 
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The central building facing east (pi. XVI a & b ) is constructed in 
four ascending levels, the lower-most being an addition on the 
east The lower-most consists of a 'U' shaped court surrounded 
by a verandah on three sides and the top-most level comprises of 
fouT chambers 

Each of the ascending levels is connected by a centrally posi- 
tioned flight of steps, and flanked by Yap balustrades. This leads 
to a court provided with raised platforms on three sides. On the 
eastern entrance side, two pillar-bases are found. The second 
flight of steps, also centrally positioned, leads to a verandah. The 
final senes of steps leads to an open area m front of a central 
chamber facing east, with a passage all around . Off this passage 
open three rectangular chambers. In the north-west corner, a 
flight of steps leads to an upper level which is missing now. 
Plastered pillar bases and deep sockets were found at the 
entrances of the rooms . At the lower level the walls of the verandah 
and court are of baked bncks and are well-plastered. They are 
provided with nitches having circular or semicircular pedestals 
accommodating stucco figures, fragments of feet, legs and hands 
of which were found in situ. Traces of 43 post -holes and column 
bases are found all around the exterior of the platform suggesting 
an open corndor. It was found that the platform ( l.Sm.in height) 
is built over a lime-plastered flooring (55 m.sq.) which is enclosed 
by a rubble masonry praJcara wall running on three sides except 
the eastern side. North-east of the complex, remains of a gateway 
built of stones and a monolithic trough were unearthed. 

Lumps of half -burnt wooden logs, charcoal and ash found in 
the excavation indicate that the superstructure was of wood and 
was destroyed by fire. 

In the same complex, two more palaces, smaller in size, are 
exposed by the State Archaeology Department, both are rectan- 
gular and raise m two levels, the lower one being a court and the 
upper comprising chambers. The one facing east has rooms on 
the north and south and five rectangular chambers two each on 
the north and south and one on the west open off the court. In the 
palace facing north the uppermost level is reached by a flight of 
steps on the north. This leads to a hall with a room to the east and 
west from which project further rooms to the north. To the south 
IS a doorway, much disturbed, providing access to the court. Rooms 
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on each of the east and west side and one room on the south lead 
off from this court. There is a well to the north-east of the palace 
facing east The walls of the two structures are built of dry 
masonry rubbles with mud plaster over which a lime-plaster was 
given. The floors of the rooms were lime-plastered and shone 
white. The rooms appear to have been provided with heavy 
doors as the door sockets with deep grooves have been found in 
situ. 

The excavations however did not yield any substantial evidence 
to call the complex as 'Mint' exploding the so-called myth of the 
'Mint' and now it would be better to designate this enclosure as 
one of the palace-enclosures. 

IV. Noblemen Palaces Area 

To the north-east of the underground temple and north of 
Danaik's enclosure in an area enclosed by exotic granite forma- 
tions, is an open ground with the remains of several structures. 
To the north of this area, is a gateway leading to the Danaik's 
enclosure. The State Directorate took up structures for exposition 
and has exposed a dozen small and big structures. The character 
of the structure exposed indicate that the area was occupied by 
Noblemen or Royal personalities and therefore the structures are 
designated as Noblemen palaces. 

(a) Noblemen Palace I : The north facing structure is surroun- 
ded by two enclosure walls and comprises of a main structure, 
two pillared halls one on east and another on west, a well and a 
water cistern , The main structure raises over double basement of 
well dressed granite courses and the interior is divided into three 
levels each defined by a decorated basement, one rising over the 
other, the topmost being at the southern end. Each of these 
levels is entered by a flight of steps with Yah balustrades. The 
two lower levels consisted of halls and verandahs and the topmost 
level with four rooms — one in the centre surrounded by one 
each on east, south and west with a passage on all the sides of the 
central room. The palace was provided with a bathroom at the 
south-eastern comer. 

The architectural members of the inner platforms of the 
structure were also damaged due to the fire and the structure has 
been reset to the original position with available fragments. 
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(b) Noblemen Palace II : This east-facing structure is also 
enclosed by a low prakara built of rubbles and it is to the northeast 
of the Prasanna Virupaksha temple. It consists of a main structure 
surrounded by a plastered passage, a low corridor, a senes of 
rooms on south, west and north sides. The mam structure raises 
over a double basement and the interior is divided into four levels 
each defined by a basement and providing access through two 
flight of steps with Yali balustrades except the lower most wherein 
the flight of steps is centrally positioned. The basement consists 
of well dressed moulded courses. The three lower levels had 
characteristic 'U' shaped courts and the top most with ^^rpgi^rl 
the centre and a passage on three sides. 

(c) Noblemen Palace III : This is a small palace consSfetig ot a 
main rectangular structure located within an enclosure. The 
main structure consists of two halls, one behind the other. The 
front hall which is at a lower level is rectangular and smaller than 
the square rear hall. The rear hall is approached by two flight of 
steps provided at the sides and the front hail by a centrally 
positioned single flight of steps. At the centre of the rear hall is a 
spacious rectangular chamber with a front doorway. The frontal 
side of the front hall consists of a well -cut moulded stone plinth 
whereas the second hall comprised of a neatly moulded plinth of 
stone, brick and mortar. The floors of the halls and rooms includ- 
ing the open area in front of the main structure were well 
plastered. The enclosure wall was of thick blocks of stones set 
with mud -mortar and the walls of the main structure were of 
rubble masonry. 

Several large chunks of lime concrete, the sections of which 
indicated that over the lime concrete is a fine layer of lime mortar 
and below impressions of a split bamboo mat, obtained from this 
area is evidence to the roof pattern of the period. This roof was 
supported by timber columns as indicated by the pillar impression 
and the remains of charred pillars, both in the outer wall of the 
main structure and the walls of the room in the rear hall. Over 
these columns beams and rafters seem to have been laid, over 
which a mat of split bamboo was spread. Over this mat a thick 
layer of lime concrete was laid. 

(d) Noblemen Palace IV : This structure located toMmm soxim^ 

east of Noblemen Palace III, is similar in plan to that palace 



in but has some distinct features. The lower front hall has in front 
a large, spacious open 'U' — shaped court. There are three flights 
of steps, one centrally positioned and two at the extremities of the 
entrance. The main platform was completely plastered and is 
flanked by two verandahs on either side. The platform had 
probably a high wooden ceiling supported by four timber columns 
in front. Only the stone bases of these columns are extant. 

The second landing is reached by two flights of steps located 
almost at the two ends of the stone platform with simple mould- 
ings. This main platform also had a high ceiling of timber 
supported by timber columns set at regular intervals on stone 
bases. Two of these columns are found in the centre of the front 
of this platform, while four more are embedded in the walls of the 
structure. Similarly six wooden columns were found embedded 
in the walls, two each on the southern, north-eastern and western 
sides of the rear part of the structure. 

Two rooms one each on the northern and southern sides are 
located on this platform , The walls of these rooms are of cut -stone 
masonry set with mud mortar, over which was laid fine lime 
plaster. The exterior of the eastern walls of both these rooms 
show plaster mouldings. The square stone basement located in 
the rear part of the hall has a centrally positioned single 
flight of steps. There is a wide passage around the basement. 
The entire top of the platform w^s plastered with thick lime 
mortar. There is no indication to show that there was a room on 
this platform. Instead it appears to have had a wooden canopy 
supported by four columns, the stone bases of which are extant in 
the four comers of the platform . 

There is a rectangular structure located to the north of palace 
IV which is entirely different from the palaces described above. 
It is a spacious structure facing east with walls on all the sides. 
There were six vertical parallel cavities at regular intervals in the 
western wall that originally contained wooden pillars. The nature 
and the character of this structure is difficult to understand. The 
existence of a stone weight and the rammed red earth floor would 
however indicate that the structure might have been utilised for 
practising physical exercises, verily comparable to the modern 
gymnasia. 
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To the north and west of the above gymnasium runs a long 
enclosure wall in a zig-zag way. Between the western wall of the 
gymnasium and the enclosure wall is found the toilet, the only 
example of the type in the structures exposed so far. Access to 
this toilet is from a narrow passage from the exit of palace IV. The 
slot of excretion is located on the raised platform with flight of 
steps and faces south. The slot had two foot-rests on the sides of a 
sloping passage leading to a pit behind. The third step of the 
flight of steps was sufficiently wide . At the back in the centre of 
the third step was a hole. The purpose of making the third step 
much wider and provision of a hole at the rear end was obviously 
for the urine to flow through the hole at the time of excretion. 
Near the front comers of the foot-rests, against walls were found 
semicircular pedestals obviously meant for keeping water-pots. 
All the steps and the walls of the toilet were originally lime 
plastered, the major portion of which still exists. 

Besides the above four major palatial structures the exposition 
of four more structures is in progress. 

V. Jaina Temple Complex 

Excavations conducted in the Jaina temple complex behind the 
Elephants stable known as the Pansupari Bazar has exposed four 
half -buried temples . Of the four, two belong to the Jaina faith and 
one each to Saiva (pi. XVII) and Vaisnava (pi. XVIII)faiths. These 
temples, though fully exposed according to plan are in a dilapida- 
ted condition. 

The objective of tracing the paved road which was presumed to 
have connected the Srihgarada Hebbagilu and Hazara Rama 
temple, enroute these temples however was not fulfilled. No 
trace of stone-pavement could be traced even at a depth of 6m. 
from the present ground level. This would strengthen the idea 
that, since the Zanana enclosure is located in the proximity, to 
avoid the crowds and disturbance, the main road starting from 
the Srihgarada Hebbagilu could possibly have bifurcated into two 
near the Vishnu temple, the left one encompassing the Jaina 
temple complex, Ranga temple and other buried structures 
leading to the Hazara Rama temple from east, while the right one 
encompassing the Elephant stable, guards quarters, 2^nana 
enclosure etc., leading to the same temple from the north. 
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Besides, true to its name as Pan supan bazar {kramukaparna- 
pane vidhi) plenty of arecanuts have been encountered in the 
excavation. 

VI. The Bazars 

One of the characteristic features of the Vijayanagara Town 
Planning which brought the city the world acclaim is the syste- 
matic lay out of the main streets or Bazars. The foreign visitors 
too have given a vivid picture of the then existing famous bazars. 
In these bazars each class of men belonging to each profession 
are said to have shops contiguous to one another and the Jewellers 
sold publicly pearls, rubies , emeralds and diamonds . The famous 
bazars like Virupaksha bazar, the Vittala Bazar, Krishna Bazar 
and the Pansupari bazar (kramukaparnapana vidhi) however on 
surface examination indicated that the original bazars along with 
the stoned mandapas on either side were buried under debris. 
With an intention to study the lay-out pattern, pavements etc., of 
the temple streets and to expose the original road surface excava- 
tions were conducted in these main bazars. 

Excavations on the eastern end of the Virupaksha bazar, from 
the Nandi Mandapa towards the temple by way of clearance of 
accumulated debris to a maximum depth of 1.75m revealed the 
buried flights of steps, basement portions of the several adjoining 
mandapas. The clearance work on the road revealed that the 
centre of the road was paved with cut-granite slabs, not always 
dressed. The pavement was narrower at the eastern end but the 
width increased west-wards . Another interesting feature noticed 
was that towards the temple the height of the pavement gently 
rises causing a sloping surface from west to east. 

Similar features of the pfovisions of cut-stone pavement for the 
road surface has also been noticed at the Vittala bazar but not in 
the Pan supari bazar. However the discovery of arecanuts in the 
Pan supari bazar provided sufficient evidence to the business of 
betel leaves and arecanuts in the street. A hoard of three hundred 
and fifty copper coins and another hoard of two hundred and 
eighteen gold coins called Hasipanams safely kept in a copper 
vessel and covered by a bowl-like lid discovered in the Virupaksha 
bazar gives an insight to the quantum of business transactions 
that were current in these bazars. 
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VII . Antiquities 

Besides supplying a flood of information pertaining to the 
structural activities and the civic amenities like the water-supply 
and drainage system etc., the excavations have 3rielded a large 
quantity of antiquities and artifacts which are of immense help in 
understanding the standard of life of both the elite and the 
common man and their aesthetic and the utilitarian aspects. The 
antiquities include stone sculptures, both in round and in relief, 
terracotta objects, stucco figures, many gold and copper coins, 
copper utensils, arms and weapons, ornaments and ceramics. 

Stone objects consist of architectural members and sculptures. 
Sculptures representing different deities of the Hindu and Jaina 
pantheon include the representations of Vishnu, Lakshml, Siva, 
Shanmukha, Ganesha and other deities and the Jaina Tirthankaras 
(pi. XIX) like Adinatha, Parshvanatha and others. Sculptures of 
bracket figures (pi. XXa), merchants, royal personalities and 
plaques depicting the socio-religious themes are also found . Good 
many miniature sculptures (pL XXb) used for personal worship 
like Venugopala, Bulls, Ganesha and Siva lingas are of special 
significance. Stylistically the sculptures fall under two groups 
viz., those belonging to the late Chalukyan school of art and the 
rest belonging to the Vijayanagara school of art. Besides stone, 
terracotta and stucco were the chief media of media val sculptural 
art. Several ornamental and decorative motifs like the 
Kirthimukha, floral designs, head portions of various male and 
female figures, animal figures etc., all in the stucco medium are 
among the noteworthy finds. The terracotta images probably 
used as toys, masks and also for the purpose of worshipping have 
been discovered in large numbers. Other terracotta objects 
include vegetables, fruits, tiles and b^ads of various types. 

Gold and copper coins found in the excavations are of different 
dimensions and are issued by several kings of the Vijayanagara 
empire. A study of these coins will enhance our knowledge of 
the minting and the coinage systems current during the Vijaya- 
nagara period. Besides coins, a variety of gold ornaments like ear 
ornaments, bangles, finger-rings, a plaque depicting tortoise in 
relief and a button are found. 

Other metal objects include copper antiquities (pL XXc) like 
rings, finials, pots, goblets etc and iron objects like sword, sickle. 
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arrow-heads, nails, hammer, variety of door hinges and a recently 
discovered canon . 

The medieval earthen wares of various fabrics include decora- 
ted pots, dishes, caiinated bowls, painted blackware pots depict- 
ing Sivalinga, sun and moon and many a miniature multispouted 
pots used probably on ceremonious occasions are of great 
religious significance. Chinese porcelain, probably used as deiux- 
ware by the elite groups, include highly decorated bowls, sherds 
with Chinese letters, floral designs, human figures, birds and 
animals. Several objects in shell like rings, bangles, and ivory 
objects like dice, lids, finials, combs etc., are also found m the 
excavations. Beads of glass and semiprecious stones and other 
material are also found. 
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